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The I.L.O. 





The International Labour Organisation is an association of nations; financed -- 


by Governments and democratically: controlled by representatives of Govern- 
ments, of management and of labour organisations. 


Its purpose is to promote social justice in all the countries of the world. 
To this end it collects facts about labour and social conditions, formulates mini-- 
mum international standards, and supervises their national application. 


The machinery of the Organisation consists of: 


The International Labour Office, which acts as a secretariat, a world eheer 

ation centre, and a publishing house. It is staffed by experts drawn from 
many different countries, whose knowledge, experience and advice are avail- 
able to all the nations which are members of the Organisation. It has branch | 
offices and correspondents in many countries. ea ' 


The Governing Body, composed of 16 Government representatives, 8 repre- 
sentatives of management and 8 representatives of labour, which is the 
executive council of the Organisation and exercises general supervision 
over the work of the Office and frames its budget. 


The International Labour Conference, which is a world parliament for labour 
and social questions. Each national delegation to the annual meetings 
comprises four delegates, two representing the Government, one represent- 
ing management, and one representing labour; each of these three sections 
speaks and votes independently, so that all points of view find full expression. 


The Conference adopts minimum international standards which are formu- 
lated in special international treaties called Conventions, and in Recommendations. 
These are based on careful fact-finding and discussion. As a two-thirds majority 
of the Conference is required for their adoption, they represent the general agree- 
ment of informed world opinion. Since the first Conference in 1919 the Conference 
has adopted 67 Conventions and 66 Recommendations. These deal with hours 
of work, paid vacations, the protection of women and children, prevention and 
compensation of industrial accidents, insurance against unemployment, sickness, 
old age and death, colonial labour problems, conditions of seamen, etc. The 
substantive provisions of the Conventions and Recommendations, together with 
other documents and information relating to international labour standards, 
have been brought together in a volume entitled The International Labour Code, 
published by the Office in 1941. (Price $5; 15s.) 


The decisions of the Conference are not automatically binding. Govern- 
ments must submit the Conference standards to their national legislatures. ~ If a 
legislature accepts a Convention, the Government is bound to apply the Conven- 
tion and to submit an annual report showing how it is applying it, which is 
scrutinised by special I.L.O. committees. 


The New York Conference of 1941, at which 34 States Members of the 
Organisation were represented, adopted resolutions entrusting to the Organisa- 
tion the duty of giving authoritative expression to the social objective in the 
rebuilding of a peaceful world on the basis of the Atlantic Charter. 
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The Social Aspects of a Public 
Investment Policy 


by 


D. Christie Tair 
International Labour Office 


The assurance of full employment for all who are willing and 
able to work will undoubtedly be the most important social and econo- 
mic problem after the war in all countries which have suffered from 
the scourge of unemployment. It is not a new problem for the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation, one of whose functions, as defined by 
the preamble to its Constitution, is the prevention of unemployment. 
One of the methods most often considered as a means of attaining full 
employment is the timing of public investment in such a way as to keep 
total investment at as steady a level, year by year, as possible. As early 
as 1937 the International Labour Conference considered this problem 
and adopted two Recommendations, on the national planning of public 
works and on international co-operation in respect of public works, 
and, as a result, the Governing Body created the International 
Public Works Committee in 1938. 

Full employment will lead to a higher standard of living in the 
industrialised countries, in all of which unemployment has been 
serious, and in some of which it undermined the whole social fabric 
of the State. In less industrialised countries the problem is mainly 
that of raising the standard of living of the workers by developing the 
material resources to a much greater extent than in the past. For this 
purbose, too, a planned investment policy is necessary. 

The time has now arrived to survey this field in the light of the 
experience and thought of the intervening years. That is the purpose 

1 It should be noted that the een a! of the 1937-38 measures is somewhat 


out of date, and that what was then “public works” is now more correctly 
referred to as “public investment”’. 
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of the present article. In the small space available, it is not, of course, 
possible to do more than touch briefly on a few of the more important 
aspects of the question. It is fully recognised that there are many other 
problems in connection with a planned investment policy which re- 
quire international consideration. What the author has attempted to 
do is to explain the principles of such a policy and to indicate what 
has so far been accomplished in the way of actual plans, whether they 
are to be financed nationally or internationally, for the period after 
the war. 


THE continued investment of capital in new enterprises is an 

indispensable condition of social progress. In the more ad- 
vanced industrial countries it would be difficult to imagine a situa- 
tion in which a considerable volume of investment did not take 
place, but in many parts of the world new investment is on a very 
small scale, with the result that there is relative stagnation and 
that poverty is the lot of the great majority of the population. On 
the other hand, ever since the industrial revolution first opened 
up the vast possibilities of the machine age, investment has been 
irregular and the fluctuations have become more and more violent, 
resulting in periodical depressions which cause widespread unem- 
ployment and distress and which, for the time being, lower the 
standard of living. Although, with the increasing variety of goods 
now available in the more developed communities, it is inevitable 
that there should be some fluctuation in the demand for labour, 
owing to changes in taste and fashion and to new inventions which 
take the place of the old, it may now be taken as generally agreed 
that the main reason why our economic system periodically runs 
into reverse is that money continues to be saved at such times but 
is not invested in physical assets. In other words, the community 
“spends less money than is needed to buy the whole of the output 
of which it is capable’. Unemployment may, of course, be due to 
causes other than cyclical fluctuations, but this cause is the most 
important. It can therefore be said that the attainment and main- 
tenance of full employment depend to a large extent on the possi- 
bility of ensuring a regular flow of investment in physical assets. 

Let us recall for a moment the unemployment history of the 
inter-war years. At no time during that period were there less than 
one million unemployed in Great Britain. In the early thirties an 
economic blizzard hit the world, with the result that unemploy- 
ment rose in practically every country to great and, in some cases, 
catastrophic heights. The consequence was the loss of income by 
millions of households and widespread distress. In agriculture the 


1 Full Employment, reprinted from The Economist (London, Jan. 1943), p. 4. 
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main effect of the blizzard. was to reduce the net income, which 
often became a minus quantity; but, in addition, there was also an 
appreciable amount of unemployment even in that industry. The 
existence of unemployment insurance schemes in many of the 
countries concerned helped to provide for the immediate needs 
of the workers who had lost their employment and at the same time 
to steady the internal market, albeit at a relatively low level. It 
must be remembered, however, that the only real solution for un- 
employment is employment, and it is now widely recognised that 
one of the main objectives of economic policy is ‘to assure that, 
in so far as possible, no man or woman able and willing to work 
should be unable to obtain employment for periods of time longer 
than is needed to transfer from one occupation to another or, when 
necessary, to acquire a new skill”’.? 

It is sometimes maintained that we have solved the problem 
of production and that all we need consider now is how to distribute 
equitably the enormous volume of goods we produce. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. According to a recent estimate, 
81 per cent. of the world’s population have an average real income 
of less than the equivalent of $10 per week per breadwinner, and 
about 53 per cent. less than $4 per week per breadwinner. Only 
in Argentina, Australia, Canada, Great Britain, New Zealand, 
Switzerland, and the United States, which contain between them 
about 10 per cent. of the world’s population, is the real income $20 
per week per breadwinner or more. In the United States, for 
example, the highest level of real income per breadwinner prior 
to the war was about $32 per week in 1929, and even if all indus- 
tries had been working at full practical capacity, involving extensive 
reorganisation, the corresponding figure would not have exceeded 
$44 per week.’ 

It is true that our distribution system works badly and that the 
commodities produced are very unevenly divided among the in- 
dividuals who make up each community. But if that difficulty 
were overcome, the result would still be, even in a wealthy com- 
munity, a rather low standard of living for everybody instead of a 
high standard for some people and a very low standard for others. 
We must therefore produce much more than at any time in the 
past, and must also distribute the goods more equitably both 

1 LEAGUE oF Nations: The Transition from War to Peace Economy. Report 


of the ag one on Economic Depressions, Part I (Geneva, Series L.O.N. Publica- 
‘tions II, Economic and Financial, 1943, II. A. 3.), p. 14. Cf. International Labour 
Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 1, July 1943, pp. 1-22: ‘The Transition from War to 
Peace Economy: Analysis of an International Report”, by E. J. Ricugs and 


L. B. Jack. 
? Colin Cuark: The Conditions of Economic Progress (London, Macmillan 


and Co., 1940), pp. 2-3. 
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among communities and among individuals. That is the policy 
which must form an indispensable element in the new world order 
which it is hoped to build after the war. As put by the League of 
Nations Delegation on Economic Depressions, it should be an 
objective of economic policy ‘‘to assure that the fullest possible 
use is made of the resources of production, human and material, 
of the skill and enterprise of the individual, of available scientific 
discoveries and inventions, so as to attain and maintain in all 
countries a stable economy and rising standards of living’’.! 

Investment is necessary not only in countries in which con- 
siderable savings are made, but in other countries, too, and this 
will involve international financing of development work in those 
countries. It is sometimes asked even after twenty-four years of 
international co-operation: “‘Am I my brother’s keeper? Why 
should I bother my head about the standard of living of the Hot- 
tentots and other people in the rest of the world ?”’ The answer is 
simple. In countries which have hitherto not developed their 
resources at all, or have done so to only a small extent, the stan- 
dard of living is low, with the result that the demand for goods from 
abroad is small. If, however, their resources can be more fully 
developed, these countries will require machinery and other things 
for the development work itself, and they will later produce goods 
which can be exchanged for the products of other countries. 
Through international trade, the rising standard of living of the 
newly developed countries will be transmitted to those with which 
they exchange their produce and the latter countries will also be 
helped to maintain a steadier level of employment. 

Of course, neither cyclical fluctuations nor a low standard of 
living can be cured by a single remedy. A public investment policy 
is not a panacea. It must be accompanied by suitable measures in 
the fields of monetary policy, international trade, vocational train- 
ing and retraining, and in many other directions. But, assuming 
that these other problems can be satisfactorily solved, there are 
certain definite lines on which public investment can be organised 
in such a way as to contribute very substantially to the achieve- 
ment of the objects mentioned above. 


THe AMOUNT OF INVESTMENT 


The total amount of investment, both public and private, re- 
quired in a particular country to achieve and maintain full em- 
ployment and at the same time to raise the standard of living 
depends on a number of factors. In a planned economy like that 





1 LEAGUE oF Nations: op. cit., p. 14. 
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of the U.S.S.R. all investment is public investment and is mainly 
the result of a deliberate decision by the central planning authority. 
Elsewhere, a varying percentage of the total investment is private 
investment, which depends on the anticipated profitability of new 
or developing enterprises, and even public investment is the result 
not of any central decision but of decisions by a variety of author- 
ities, central, regional, and local. These two forms of investment 
must add up to the total savings of the community, year by year, 
if full employment is to be maintained, and in the past they have 
by no means always done so. It has been estimated that in Great 
Britain, for example, about £900 million, derived from savings 
and depreciation funds, were spent on capital goods in 1938 (a 
relatively good year), and that in order to provide full employment 
in that year an additional expenditure of about £300 million on 
capital goods would have been needed, making £1,200 million in 
all.!_ In the United States it has been estimated that from 1923 to 
1929 individual savings flowing to savings institutions, together 
with the flow of savings through idle demand deposits and through 
trustees, foundations, and investment trusts, averaged $5,000 
million to $6,000 million per year. In addition, business enterprises 
invested an average amount of $6,400 million from funds accumu- 
lated from internal sources, giving an average annual volume of 
savings of about $12,000 million. These are large figures. Unless 
we can find investment opportunities for these savings, which, 
with a higher national income, are likely to be greater after the 
war than before it, we must either reduce out savings or give up 
the idea of providing employment for everybody. It may well be 
that a reduction in the rate of saving is necessary and desirable 
in the more developed countries; but before a policy of that kind 
is taken seriously into consideration it would be far better to seek 
new investment outlets which will lead to a rise in the standard 


of living. 
Tue PROBLEM OF TIMING 


The correct timing of public investment is, of course, by no 
means the only problem that has to be considered in framing a 
policy on this subject. There are many others, notably the methods 
of financing the investments.’ Timing has been singled out for 





1 Full Employment, op. cit., pp. 8-9. 

276TH ConGREsS, 3rp SEssion: Senate Committee Print. Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee, Monograph No. 37: Saving, Investment and National 
Income, by Oscar L. AutMAN (Washington, 1941), pp. 49 and 56. 

* See on this whole question, 1.L.0., Studies and Reports, Series C, No. 19: 
Public Works Policy (Geneva, 1935). It is interesting to note the extent to which 
the argument of that study has now become generally accepted doctrine. 
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brief mention because of its outstanding importance from the point 
of view of full employment and its applicability both to national 
and to international investment policies. The object of a timing 
policy is to maintain total investment, both public and private, on 
as even a keel as possible. This is a difficult matter in a community 
in which most investment is private investment, but something 
can be done to control even private investment by such means as a 
national investment board, which might encourage and facilitate 
investment when the state of the national economy requires it.! 
The tendency is, however, for more and more investment to come 
under the control, either direct or indirect, of Governments.? In 
Europe, most of the utilities, such as railways, the telegraph and 
telephone, etc., are already managed by Governments, the building 
of houses is frequently subsidised, and municipal trading covers a 
relatively wide range of operations. In some countries the Govern- 
ment also manages other industrial enterprises. It is certain that 
after the war, over a large part of the world, public investment will 
cover a much wider field than ever before. That will simplify the 
problem of keeping investment on an even keel. It is sometimes 
maintained that in these circumstances the correct policy is to 
stabilise the volume of public investment over as large an industrial 
sector as possible, leaving a relatively small field over which the 
fluctuations of private investment would take place.* The alter- 
native is to vary the volume of public investment in such a way as 
to compensate for the fluctuations of private investment. That is 
the policy which the International Labour Conference approved 
in the Public Works (National Planning) Recommendation, 1937.* 
The above policy depends for its success not only on the extent 
to which Governments control investment but also on two other 
important conditions. One is that the policies of the different 
Governments should be internationally co-ordinated. It was the 
main purpose of the International Public Works Committee to 
ensure this co-ordination, but the war interrupted its work. This 
international co-ordination, however, will be even more important 
as the public control over investment tends not merely to cover 
a wider field inside each country but to be extended to the develop- 
ment of resources in other countries. The other condition is that 


1 Cf. Full Employment, op. cit., p. 10. 
? Even in 1938 the various types of work drawn up by the International Public 


Works Committee appointed by the Governing Body of the I.L.O. as a basis for 
its a covered a pretty wide field (cf. I.L.O.: International Labour Code, 
p. ’ 





* Cf. Planning (London), 11 May 1943, p. 15. 

4 Cf. International Labour Code, pp. 20 et seg. For an explanation of this 
Recommendation and other measures on public works, see ‘‘Public Works as a 
Factor in Economic Stabilisation’’, in International Labour Review, Vol. XX XVIII, 


No. 6, Dec. 1938, pp. 727-757. 
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the policy has the full support of private investors. There has been 
a tendency in the past for entrepreneurs to take cover and hold 
their hand as soon as the Government of their country intervened 
to “supplement a waning private demand for goods and services by 
public demand”’. If that happens in the future, ‘‘then either large- 
scale unemployment will occur or the Government will be forced 
to take over the whole conduct of business itself’’.' 

The timing of public investment has an importance in the 
transition period as well as in the longrun. There is likely to be a 
big demand for peacetime goods and services after the war, to 
restore the productive apparatus to a state of efficiency and to 
supply consumers with the things they have abstained from buying 
during hostilities. It will take time, however, before many facto- 
ries, geared to a war economy, are in a position to meet peacetime 
demands, and considerable temporary unemployment may appear, 
especially in certain areas, unless steps are taken to obviate it. 
One of the measures most likely to be successful would be the under- 
taking of public works of a suitable kind and in suitable localities. 
It will be equally important to hold back public enterprise if 
labour is already fully employed. 

The policy of timing is not an easy one to apply. To take one 
example, a large-scale development project (such as a hydro- 
electric scheme), when once started, cannot usually be slowed 
down or speeded up without increasing the money cost. Should 
this price be paid for ensuring full employment, or not? That is 
the type of problem which needs consideration now that the general 
policy is so widely accepted, and the International Public Works 
Committee might well undertake an investigation of such questions. 

The Emergency Committee of the International Labour Orga- 
nisation no doubt had both the short-term and long-term problems 
in mind when, in April 1942, it suggested “‘to countries which have 
not yet done so, that they take such measures [for drawing up pro- 
grammes of work necessary for the development of their national 
economy] within the framework of their post-war reconstruction 
planning”’.? 


INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT WoRKS 


International lending for the development of undeveloped 
countries is no new idea. It was applied extensively in the nine- 
. teenth century in the building of railways and roads, the provision 





1 LEAGUE oF Nations: op. cit., p. 17. 
2 Cf. International Labour pam ac Vol. XLVI, No. 1, July 1942: “The I.L.O. 


and Plans for a People’s Peace: The London Meeting of the Emergency Com- 
mittee, April 1942"’, p. 23. 
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of heat, light, and power, the development of agriculture, etc. It 
fell off in the inter-war period, partly because of the uncertainty of 
the time and the consequent lack of attraction of foreign invest- 
merits to the private investor, partly because the creditor countries 
of the nineteenth century had been, to some extent, replaced by 
new creditor countries which had not the same knowledge and 
experience in this field, and partly because the importance of foreign 
investment, especially from the point of view of the lending country, 
was under-estimated. 

The International Labour Office, under the personal stimulus 
of Albert Thomas, its first Director, did its best to revive interest 
in international development works during the depression years, 
and a number of schemes were submitted by European Govern- 
ments, but in the end nothing came of them. At the same time, 
numerous plans for international machinery to facilitate the re- 
sumption of international lending, either for public works or for 
other purposes, were made by Mr. Montagu Norman, Governor 
of the Bank of England, Mr. Francqui, a Belgian banker, Mr. 
Alheinc, Mr. J.M. (now Lord) Keynes, and others, but nothing 
came of those schemes either.! The idea of intergovernmental 
machinery for the promotion of international lending was new and 
consequently suspect. Such machinery is, however, necessary 
because (a) development should proceed as far as possible in accor- 
dance with a general plan in the formulation of which all countries 
concerned may participate, (6) the lending countries are entitled to 
ask for guarantees that their money will be suitably spent, and (c) 
the borrowing countries are entitled to an assurance that the accep- 
tance of capital from abroad will not involve exclusive participation 
by particular countries with possible unfortunate political conse- 
quences. On this last point, it may be noted that the Gover- 
ning Body of the Pan-American Union recommended in 
November 1942 that the community of nations, acting through 
its appropriate agencies, must supervise the development of un- 
developed territories. It suggested that a system of free competi- 
tion should be established in those territories so as to prevent 
particular States from having exclusive opportunities for the in- 
vestment of capital and for other forms of economic enterprise, 
and to promote the gradual progress of those territories and the 
well-being of their native populations, while at the same time 
protecting the interests of the international community. 

1Cf. 1.L.0.: Public Works Policy, op. cit., especially pp. 111-115 and pp. 162- 
166. See also, on the whole question of internationa] development works, the 
illuminating report entitled International Economic Develo t. Public Works 


and Other Problems, by Lewis L. Lorwin, published by the U. S. Nationa, ReE- 
SOURCES PLANNING Boarp, Technical Paper No. 7 (Washington, D.C., Oct. 1942). 
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The war has itself produced interesting examples of regional 
economic planning, namely, the Middle East Supply Centre and 
the North African Economic Board. The former, which started 
as a purely British organisation, has now become an Anglo-American 
body and has accomplished a great deal of agricultural develop- 
ment and irrigation in an area covering Egypt, Iraq, Iran, Syria 
and Lebanon, Transjordan, Saudi Arabia, Ethiopia, Palestine, the 
Sudan, Malta, Cyprus, Aden, British, French and Italian Somali- 
land, Eritrea and Libya. This large area has in consequence been 
able to increase its own food supplies. Industrial development has 
also been encouraged, mainly in Egypt and Palestine. This Centre 
would seem to have great possibilities after the war. The North 
African Economic Board was created after the American and 
British armies landed in North Africa in November 1942, to co- 
ordinate the economic activities of the United States and Great 
Britain in that area. It is composed of five divisions, dealing res- 
pectively with imports, procurement and development, financial 
control, coal, and relief and welfare. The Imports Division has super- 
vised the distribution of most of the civilian goods supplied by Great 
Britain and the United States. The work of the Board has helped 
to restore North Africa to a state where it is self-sufficient in food 
and can also produce a surplus for export.? 

Interest in international development programmes was shown 
by the. Emergency Committee of the International Labour Orga- 
nisation when, in April 1942, it requested the Office “‘to collect in- 
formation as to the amount of international collaboration required 
for the financing and carrying out of these programmes; to draw 
up a list of public works having an international bearing and to 
study the conditions under which they may be carried out; and to 
begin the study, in consultation with qualified experts, of the 
financial problems raised by an international public works policy, 
relating them to the study of international financing in general’. 

Moreover, in November 1942 the Governing Body of the Pan- 
American Union, in pursuance of the resolution on post-war prob- 
lems adopted at Rio de Janeiro in January 1942, requested the 
Inter-American Financial and Economic Advisory Committee to 
prepare recommendations on post-war economic organisation as a 
preliminary step to the convocation of an Inter-American Technical 
Economic Conference. That Committee had already appointed an 

Inter-American Development Commission in 1940, whose function 





1Cf. U.S. DEPARTMENT OF CoMMERCE: Foreign Commerce Weekly, Vol. XI, 
No. 10, 5 June 1943; also The Economist, 4 Sept. 1943, pp. 314-318: “An Inter- 
national Example’. 

2 Cf. U.S. PresipEnt: 11th Report to my re on Lend-Lease Operations for 
the period ended July 31, 1943 (Washington, D.C., 


1943), pp.,16-19. 
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it is to promote industrial development in the American countries. 
National development commissions have been appointed in twenty- 
one countries and are affiliated to the Inter-American Commission. 

Of more general international interest is the proposal which 
has been put forward tentatively by the United States Treasury 
in the form of ‘guiding principles for a proposed United Nations 
bank for reconstruction and development”. The purpose of this 
bank would be to “encourage private financial agencies to provide 
long-term capital for the sound development of the productive 
resources of member countries and, when necessary, co-operate 
with and supplement private capital for such purposes”. It would 
have a capital of 10,000 million dollars, subscribed by the member 
countries according to an appropriate formula, and would be em- 
powered to “guarantee loans made with private capital” and, in 
certain circumstances, to ‘participate in loans made with private 
capital or make loans out of its own resources”. In passing upon 
any application it would give consideration to the ‘‘scundness of 
the investment project or programme’’, among other things, and 
would require the project or programme to be ‘‘investigated and 
approved by a competent committee’’.! 


GOVERNMENT PLANNING 


The extent to which plans have actually been made by Govern- 
ments to cover the first five or ten years after the war is not fully 
known. Yet if blueprints are not prepared in advance, time will 
have to be spent in making them at a moment when it may be of 
great importance to start work without delay. It is, of course, 
obvious that a vast amount of reconstruction work will be needed 
in the countries which have been under enemy occupation. The 
same thing applies to Great Britain. Other countries which have not 
suffered physical destruction as a result of the war will also have 
much work to do to make up for the war years during which only 
the things that were essential to the war effort have been done. 
The under-developed countries, in particular,'will have a vast pro- 
gramme before them in developing their resources. The possibilities, 
therefore, are almost unlimited. 

It can be said at the outset that a great deal of machinery has 
been set up to prepare post-war plans. In several cases this ma- 
chinery was established as a direct result of the resolution on re- 
construction adopted by the International Labour Conference at 
New York in October 1941. The Governments of Argentina, Aus- 





U.S. Treasury DEPARTMENT: Guiding Principles for a Proposed United 
Nations Bank for Reconstruction and Development (Washington, D.C., 4 Oct. 1943). 
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tralia, Czechoslovakia, Great Britain, New Zealand, Norway, 
Poland, and Switzerland are among those which have established 
special departments to deal with reconstruction questions or certain 
aspects of them. The functions of the Czechoslovak Ministry of 
Economic Reconstruction, for instance, include planning for the 
reconstruction of industrial enterprise and, in particular, for a new 
system for such enterprise (e.g., socialisation of the chief branches 
of industrial production), and preparation for the establishment of 
a planning centre and for the transition from war economy to peace 
economy, with special regard to long-term problems. In Great 
Britain a Ministry of Reconstruction has been created. Previously, 
the Minister without Portfolio presided over a committee of 
Ministers whose duty it was to formulate practical schemes for 
both internal and external reconstruction and for co-ordination 
of the work on reconstruction problems being carried out by the 
various Government departments. A new Ministry of Town and 
Country Planning has also been created. 

In addition, a large number of other Governments have set up 
special committees to investigate post-war plans. They include 
Belgium, Bermuda, Bolivia, Canada (several of the Provinces have 
also set up special committees of their own), Chile, Cuba, Hungary, 
India, Iraq, Mexico, Panama, Peru, Sweden, the Union of South 
Africa, the United States, Venezuela, and Yugoslavia. Some in- 
formation is given below on the work so far accomplished by these 
bodies and on statements made by other authorities on the plan- 
ning of public investment.! Reference is made to Argentina, 
Canada, and the United States among American countries, to the 
Union of South Africa, to Sweden and Switzerland in Europe, and 
to Afghanistan, China, and India among Asiatic countries. 


American Countries 


In Argentina a long-term plan of public works was approved by 
an Act of 25 January 1939 and has not yet been completed. The part 
of this plan which was to be undertaken in 1943 was expected to 
cost 276 million pesos. Moreover, in view of anticipated unemploy- 
ment among agricultural workers in 1943, a supplementary scheme 
was prepared for road building, irrigation, and afforestation in 
regions subject to erosion, and the Governments of the Provinces 
of Buenos Aires and Santa Fé also planned to carry out certain 
works on their own account. On 19 December 1942 the Govern- 
ment, by Decree, established an Advisory Committee for the Co- 





1Cf. Lewis L. Lorwin: Postwar Plans of the United Nations (New York, 
Twentieth Century Fund, 1943). 
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ordination of Public Works, and set up within the Ministry of 
Public Works a genera! division for the co-ordination and planning 
of public works, whose duty it is to decide how much of the 1939 
development scheme shall be carried out each year, taking into 
account the recommendations made by the provincial Governments 
with regard to timing and methods. 


In Canada the Advisory Committee on Economic Policy, which 
is interdepartmental and is directly responsible to the President of 
the Privy Council, includes among its functions that of planning 
and organising the activities of departments and agencies of Gov- 
ernment in respect of post-war reconstruction, and also that of 
conducting investigations and study of post-war problems in co- 
operation with the Advisory Committee on Reconstruction. In 
addition, the House of Commons has set up a Special Committee 
on Reconstruction and Rehabilitation, which, in a report issued on 
23 June 1943, expressed the view that a proper utilisation of 
Canada’s vast resources would provide both employment and 
opportunities for colonisation and industrial development through 
flood control, irrigation, reafforestation, conservation of water, the 
exploitation of mineral and oil deposits, the development of water 
power, and the provision of highway and railway transportation 
where required by settlers or by industry. It therefore recom- 
mended that a survey of the natural resources should be under- 
taken immediately. It also drew attention to the fact that housing 
would be an important post-war problem. 


In the United States there is a special Senate Committee on 
post-war economic policy and planning, the chairman of which 
is Senator Walter F. George. A subcommittee on industrial re- 
organisation was appointed and has issued its first report.! An 
Executive Order was issued by the President on 4 October 1943 
instructing all departments and establishments which are author- 
ised to undertake or aid public works and improvement projects 
financed in whole or in part by the Federal Government to prepare 
and keep up to date carefully planned and realistic long-range pro- 
grammes of such projects and to submit such plans to the Bureau 
of the Budget in connection with any estimates of appropriation 
they may require. The Director of the Bureau is to report to the 
President at least once a year an over-all advance programme for 
the Executive Branch of the Government. There was for many 
years a governmental planning agency, namely, the National 





_| 78TH Concrgss, ist Sesston: Senate Document No. 106: Post-War Econo- 
~. — - Planning. Report of Hon. Joseph C. O’Manongy (Washington, 
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Resources Planning Board, which in one form or another had been 
in existence since 1933. This Board ceased to exist in 1943 when 
Congress refused to vote an appropriation for it. It referred in its 
report for 1943! to the projects potentially available for construc- 
tion in the post-war period as proposed by the Federal construction 
agencies, which build for the Federal Government’s own account, 
the total cost of these projects being estimated at $7,695,369,206. 
Of this sum, however, only $2,966,661,916 represented projects 
which had already been authorised or which only required pre- 
sidential authorisation. The remainder were in an earlier stage of 
preparation. Before the war, between 75 and 80 per cent. of the 
construction undertaken or financed by the Federal Government 
was carried out by other authorities with the aid of Federal grants 
in aid, loans, etc. No summary is available of the projects falling 
within this category. Finally, there are the projects of State and 
local Governments, in the planning of which both the National 
Resources Planning Board and the Federal Works Agency have 
given assistance. 


Africa 


In the Union of South Africa a Social and Economic Planning 
Council was appointed early in 1942, its terms of reference being, 
among other things, to investigate and make representations for 
promoting the planned development of the resources of the Union 
and its internal and external trade as well as the prosperity and 
well-being of the population as a whole. In its first report, issued 
in March 1942, the Council estimated that the re-employment 
problem in South Africa would consist in finding work for 230,000 
persons, white, Native and coloured. Plans made up to that time 
by various departments would provide direct work for not more 
than 15,000 persons. The Council therefore recommended the 
preparation of a long-term programme of public works, which 
should: (a) be quick to start; (6) use the greatest possible propor- 
tion of local raw materials; (c) select diversified projects so as to 
use diversified skills; (d) be dispersed geographically; and (e) in- 
clude projects of the highest social and economic utility. For this 
purpose and for the eventual carrying out of the programme, it 
suggested the appointment of two directive committees: the first, 
for the work programmes of the central Government departments, 
quasi-public bodies, and the South African railways and harbours; 

a pee, S. National Resources PLANNING Boarp: National Resources Develop- 


Va XLT he 1943 (Washington, D.C., 1943). Cf. International Labour Review, 
Vol. XL No. 4, Apr. 1943, pp. 450-465: “A Post-War Programme for the 


United States”. 
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and the second, for the programmes of the provincial administra- 
tions and local authorities. It emphasised the need for obtaining 
basic facts concerning the country’s development, population, and 
resources, and added that systematic information of this nature 
did not exist. 


Europe 


In Sweden the Riksdag requested the Government in June 1943 
to appoint ‘‘a special committee for the purpose of enquiring into 
the question of how the conversion of the national economy to 
peacetime production should be effected”, and into social post- 
war problems, account being taken of international conditions and 
humanitarian relief measures. The Parliamentary Committee, on 
the basis of whose report this decision was taken, made it clear 
that in its view the terms of reference of the special committee 
should include the study of both short-term and long-term problems 
with a view to providing full and effective employment for all able- 
bodied citizens, special attention being paid to the possible effect 
of a more even distribution of income and therefore of a more even 
consumption on the smoothness and stability of production and 


employment. 


In Switzerland the Federal Council has legislated so far only for 
the crisis resulting from the war, including the immediate post-war 
period, and has framed its policy on “the creation of employment 
openings” in two Decrees dated 29 July 1942 and 6 August 1943 
respectively. Briefly, these Decrees provide that the Employment 
Commissioner, who has been appointed by the Federal Council to 
prepare the necessary measures on this subject and to co-ordinate 
and concentrate similar measures taken by the cantons, communes, 
and private enterprise, shall draw up a general plan for the com- 
bating of unemployment by the creation of employment openings 
in the different sectors of the national economy. The Confedera- 
tion is empowered for this purpose to grant assistance in the form 
of a subsidy, a loan, or the investment of capital in an undertaking. 
It may also undertake work itself. Finally, it may guarantee prices 
and the marketing of goods and take any other useful measures, 
particularly of a commercial or financial nature. The Commissioner, 
in a report issued in September 1942, expressed the view that in 
Switzerland the first objective in an attack on the employment 
problem must be to increase exports. As, however, this may prove 
inadequate, a suitable public works policy and perhaps also a 
certain degree of autarky, at least in agriculture, will also be ne- 
cessary. Programmes of public works have already been drawn up 
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by the Federal and cantonal authorities. Most of the Federal plans 
are ten-year plans, but it is expressly stated that part of the work 
can be deferred or accelerated according to the situation of the 
labour market at any particular time. The total estimated expendi- 
ture on all these plans is 4,043.3 million francs. 


Asta 


The Government of Afghanistan issued an Order on 2 April 1941 
concerning measures for the promotion of industrialisation. This 
Order provides for the grant of special facilities to industrial and 
handicraft undertakings according to the number of workers they 
employ and the amount of power they utilise. Plans are also being 
made for a system of roads, estimated to cost the equivalent of 
$20 million. 


In China the Executive Yuan, after considering the resolution 
adopted by the Emergency Committee of the I.L.O. in April 1942!, 
instructed all Government agencies concerned to draw up 
definite proposals to serve as a basis for formulating a comprehensive 
programme for the period of demobilisation after the war. With 
regard to international co-operation, the Chinese Government 
agrees that this is necessary for economic development and also 
for the purpose of providing full employment. It is pointed out that 
China has always welcomed foreign investments, and Chinese 
law has given them full protection. After the war is over, China 
will again seek foreign capital and technical assistance with a view 
to carrying out economic reconstruction. Two conferences met 
last year, the first convened by the Ministries of Education and 
Economic Affairs on 20 April to 1 May 1943, and the second con- 
vened by the National General Mobilisation Council and the 
Ministries of Economic Affairs and Agriculture and Forestry on 
1 to 9 June 1943, to consider post-war plans for industry and agri- 
culture. Dr. Wu Chiang-chao, Senior Secretary to the Ministry 
of Economic Affairs, has outlined a plan for industrialisation based 
on the principle of regional decentralisation. He estimates that 
before the war China could set aside only 500 million Chinese 
dollars annually for development. It might be possible to raise 
this amount to 1,800 million dollars (at 1942 prices). For rapid 
industrialisation it would therefore be necessary to have recourse 
to foreign capital. The Economic Research Department of the 
Farmers’ Bank of China has estimated that at the 1943 price level 
a sum of 52.3 thousand million dollars would be required for a three- 





1 See above, p. 9. 
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year post-war development plan, apart altogether from the de- 
velopment of communications. 


In India a Post-War Reconstruction Committee of the Ex- 
ecutive Council has been established to deal with all matters of 
policy, exercise initiative, and co-ordinate and sanction plans. It 
is assisted by the Consultative Committee of Economists, and six 
other policy committees, one of which deals with public works and 
communications. Steps are being taken to investigate fully the 
requirements of industry in capital goods, the conversion of war 
industries to peacetime production, and the expansion of industry 
generally. Work is already being started on a scheme for the ex- 
tension of telecommunications, involving an expenditure of 80 
million rupees, and a Telecommunications Development Board 
has been set up for the purpose of the scheme. The Member for 
Posts and Air and War Transport of the Executive Council told a 
deputation in April 1943 that the Public Works and Communica- 
tions Committee was considering the co-ordination of road, rail, 
and inland water transport and coastal shipping. It was intended, 
immediately after the war, to undertake road construction, in order 
to provide employment for demobilised service men and to find use 
for motor transport and the trained personnel released from war 
work. A long-term plan was also being worked out for the provision 
of an adequate road system to meet the needs of agriculture and 
industry. In addition, some of the Indian States and Provinces 
have also taken special measures of their own. The Government 
of Hyderabad, for example, has set up a Board of Post-War Plan- 
ning under the chairmanship of the President of the Nizam’s Exe- 
cutive Council. The main function of the Board is to prepare plans 
for post-war development. The Government of the Punjab has 
drawn up a comprehensive scheme for post-war urban develop- 
ment. 


CONCLUSION 


In this article attention has been drawn to the increasing im- 
portance attached to the planning of public investment, both for 
the immediate post-war period and asa long-term policy having as 
its dual objective a general raising of the standard of living, especially 
in those parts of the world where the standard is particularly low, 
and the attainment and maintenance of the highest possible level 
of employment. For those of us who studied this question closely 
before the war, the most striking feature of the present situation is 
the steady development of the ideas of that time and, above all, 
their wide acceptance as a basis of policy. One still hears statements 
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here and there to the effect that we cannot afford (in terms of 
money) this measure or that, but the great majority of people now 
realise that what we really cannot afford (in terms of welfare) are 
mass unemployment and a low standard of living. Moreover, there 
is no economic reason whatever why we should, and we therefore 
have a sound basis on which to build for the future. 

The information that it has been possible to collect on national 
planning is rather meagre, owing perhaps to the fact that many 
Governments have been and are preoccupied with the immediate 
task of winning the war. It is an important fact, however, that in 
a number of countries new ministries or special committees have 
been appointed and have been hard at work studying the problems 
of post-war reconstruction, of which public investment is one. The 
principles on which they are carrying on their work are of great 
international interest. There is, however, little evidence that the 
studies have progressed to the point at which concrete programmes 
can be drawn up. Here lies a danger. It is not enough that there 
will obviously be much work to be done when hostilities cease. 
The work has to be planned in advance or it will not be ready at 
the time it is required. When unemployment has already appeared, 
it is too late to start preparing blueprints which may require months 
before they are ready. 

In the relatively new field of international machinery to facilitate 
co-operation in the promotion of development schemes, some pro- 
gress can be registered. In the first place, there are valuable lessons 
to be learnt from the experiment of the Middle East Supply Centre 
and the North African Economic Board. In the second place, 
an important step forward has been taken by the United States 
Treasury in formulating its plan for an international lending 
authority, and this scheme is no doubt being considered carefully 
by other Governments interested in the matter. This is not yet 
the international development authority which seems to be neces- 
sary if real progress is to be made in this field, but it is a step in 
that direction. 

On all these problems the International Labour Organisation 
has a long experience. It is vitally concerned with any measures 
likely to ensure full employment and raise the standard of living. 
Its Emergency Committee recognised as early as April 1942 the 
great importance which the question of planned public investment, 
internationally co-ordinated and in some cases internationally 

‘financed, would have after the war. It is to be hoped that its re- 
commendations will be accepted and translated into action as soon 
as possible. The International Public Works Committee will no 
doubt review the situation in the light of the experience and the 
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development of ideas since it last met, and it may wish to consider 
certain difficulties in the application of a timing policy which have 
been brought to light. The International Labour Office is devoting 
a great deal of attention to the general question of public invest- 
ment policy and will shortly publish studies on various aspects of 
the subject. The time has come for further international considera- 
tion to be given to the new methods or the adaptation of old methods 
required to ensure both the international co-ordination of national 
policies and international co-operation in the development of un- 
developed resources. 








Social Insurance Reform in Ecuador 


by 


F. A. Lopez ARTETA 
President of the National Insurance Institute, Ecuador 


The general compulsory social insurance scheme which has been 
in force in Ecuador since 1935 has recently been reorganised and 
considerably improved. The following article, which continues a 
series of similar articles published in previous numbers of the Review! 
concerning the development of social security in South America, gives 
an account of the original scheme as well as of the reforms introduced 
by the new Act of 1942. 


NTIL 1928 social insurance legislation in Ecuador was limited 
to providing retiring pensions for certain groups of public 
employees. 

In 1928 a Pension Fund was set up to administer a social in- 
surance scheme for public employees, covering the risks of old age, 
invalidity, and death and financed by contributions from its mem- 
bers. Later, bank employees were also admitted to the Fund, 
their benefits being financed by contributions from employers and 
employees. A serious deficit in the finances of the Fund obliged 
the State to contribute and to amend the original legislation by 
reducing certain benefits. 


Tue Computsory Social INSURANCE Act or 1935 


In October 1935 a General Compulsory Social Insurance Act 
was passed, based on a Bill submitted by the author of the present 
article, and remains in force until superseded by the new Act of 


1 Cf. “Social Insurance in Latin America: Its State and Standards”, by 
Maurice Stack (Vol. XLIV, No. 1, July 1941, pp. 1-29); “Social Medicine in 
Chile”, by Dr. Salvador ALLENDE G. (Vol. XLV, No. 1, Jan. 1942, pp. 25-43); 
“The Problems and Prospects of Social Security in Argentina”, by José GonzALEz 
Ga& (Vol. XLV, No. 5, May 1942, pp. 483-492); ‘“‘The Aims and Achievements 

‘of the Chilean Preventive Medicine Act”, by Dr. Manuel de Vrapo (Vol. XLVI, 
No. 2, Aug. 1942, pp. 123-135); and “The Problem of Social Security in Colom- 
bia’, by Dr. Ernesto Herrnstapt (Vol. XLVII, No. 4, Apr. 1943, pp. 426-449). 
See also ‘“‘A New Structure of Social Security: The Work of the Inter-American 
Conference on Social Security at Santiago de Chile”’, in Vol. XLVI, No. 6, Dec. 
1942, pp. 661-691. 
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14 July 1942 which is the subject of the following pages. The 
1935 Act applies to public and private salaried employees and 
workers in general without any limit of salary or wages, and other 
persons may also join the Fund voluntarily on request. Its main 
features are summarised below. 


Benefits. 


There are two benefit schemes, for public employees and bank 
employees on the one hand, and for private salaried employees and 
wage-earning workers on the other. 

For public employees and bank employees the scheme covers 
the risks of old age, invalidity, and death, subject to a qualifying 
period of ten years. Unemployment benefit is also provided for 
persons who, after three months’ unemployment, are not entitled 
to a pension. 

For private employees and workers the scheme covers the 
following risks: 


(1) Sickness and maternity. Benefits in kind are provided sub- 
ject to a qualifying period of six months. 

No provision is made for cash benefits, because under the Labour 
Code employers are required, in case of a worker’s sickness, to pay 
him 50 per cent. of his wage for a maximum of thirty days’ sickness 
in the year. 

An insured woman with ten months of contributions to her 
credit before confinement is entitled to maternity benefit in kind. 
The Labour Code requires employers to pay women workers 75 
per cent. of their wages for the thirty days preceding and thirty 
days following confinement. 

(2) Old age. After twenty contribution years, or upon reaching 
the age of fifty-five years, an insured person is entitled to a pension 
constituted by his own contributions plus an amount representing 
interest on his personal account, 80 per cent. of the interest obtained 
by the Fund from the investment of its moneys being allotted to 
this purpose. 

(3) Invalidity. After a qualifying period of ten years, an in- 
sured person totally and permanently incapacitated for work is 
entitled to an amount equal to 60 per cent. of his average wage or 
salary for the past five years. 

(4) Death. In the event of the death of an insured person, after 
a qualifying period of six months, a pension is payable to the widow, 
or widower if incapable of work; to sons under twenty-one years 
of age, or without limit of age if incapable of work; to unmarried 
daughters without limit of age; to a father or mother if incapable 
of work and unable to support himself or herself; to brothers or 
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sisters under eighteen years of age, or up to twenty-one years if 
they were dependent on the deceased, or without limit of age if 
they are incapable of work. The amount of the survivors’ pensions 
payable on behalf of each insured person is determined by the 
amount standing to the credit of his individual account, increased 
by amounts varying from twice the annual wage to one-tenth of 
the annual wage, within the first twenty contribution years, accord- 
ing to the number of years for which contributions have been paid. 

(5) Unemployment. Insured persons not entitled to an old-age 
pension, but unemployed, are entitled to the repayment of their 
own contributions after one month’s unemployment. The contribu- 
tions are repayable in monthly instalments equal to 60 per cent. 
of the wage last drawn. 


Financial Resources. 


The financial resources of the Pension Fund are constituted by 
a contribution of 5 per cent. of wages payable by the employees 
from 1928 onwards. The contribution for voluntary members is at 
the rate of 10 per cent. From 1938 onwards the Treasury and other 
public bodies paid an employer’s contribution of 5 per cent., an em- 
ployer’s contribution at the same rate having been paid by the 


banks in respect of their employees since 1928. 

The Insurance Fund set up by the Act of 1935, which entered 
into operation in 1937, is financed by contributions from private 
employees and workers at the rate of 5 per cent. of wages or salaries, 
an amount equal to 30 per cent. of the first monthly salary of 
salaried employees, and 50 per cent. of the first monthly increment 
received in the event of a rise in salary. Neither of the last two 
contributions is applicable to wage earners. The contribution for 
voluntary members is at the rate of 10 per cent. The employer’s 
contribution is fixed at 5 per cent. 


Administration. 


The social insurance scheme, as described above, is administered 
on a decentralised and autonomous basis. The Act of 1935 set up 
a supervisory body under the title of the National Insurance Insti- 
tute, responsible for the superior management and supervision of 
the scheme, that is to say, for the drafting and amendment of the 
rules and regulations, administrative and technical supervision and 

‘control, auditing, and the final review of the decisions of the two 
Funds (Pension Fund and private employees’ and workers’ In- 
surance Fund). Each of these Funds has as administrative organs 
a board of management, an executive committee and a manager. 
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Ultimate authority for the supervision of social insurance lies with 
the Government through the Ministry of Social Welfare. 

The Governing Body of the Institute consists of two representa- 
tives of the Executive Power, one representative of the Judiciary, 
the Professor of Sociology at the Central University, the Director 
of Labour, the Director of Public Assistance, and the managers 
of the two Funds. The boards of management of the Funds com- 
prise representatives of the Government, which sends one delegate, 
of employers, insured persons, and pensioners. The representation 
of the insured persons is indirect, their representatives being selected 
by the Institute from among persons belonging to each group. 

There is special jurisdiction for social insurance matters. An 
appeal against decisions of the managers of the Funds may be 
made to the board concerned, and against decisions of the boards 
to the Institute. There is no higher instance, either judicial or 
administrative. 

The Funds have the same right as the Treasury to take action 
for the recovery of contributions, payments and deductions. The 
paymasters, cashiers, and other officers responsible for the pay- 
ment of wages and salaries are the collecting agents for the Funds 
and are liable to penalties for any omission or delay in carrying 
out their obligations to the Funds. 

The Funds have agencies or representatives in the various 
parts of the country, but all financial transactions are centralised 
at headquarters, in the capital of the Republic. 

The Pension Fund is also responsible for the collection of moneys 
intended to establish a military pension fund. Since 1928 it has 
collected individual contributions from the personnel of the armed 
forces at the rate of 5 per cent., and employers’ contributions which 
since 1938 have also been at the rate of 5 per cent. The Military 
Pension Fund will begin to operate in January 1954. 

The Insurance Fund is similarly responsible for the collection 
and administration of the so-called Reserve Fund for salaried 
employees and workers, which consists of an additional month’s 
wages compulsorily deposited by the employer on behalf of each 
of his employees and workers for each year of service except the 
first. This obligation was laid on employers by the Labour Code, 
which came into force in 1938. According to the Code, the Reserve 
Fund is intended to increase the pensions granted and to provide 
unemployment assistance in the event of the workers’ unemploy- 
ment. 

The risks of industrial accident and occupational disease are 
not covered by the social insurance scheme but are borne entirely 
by the employers under the provisions of the Labour Code. 
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Tue Rerorm Act or 1942 


On 14 July 1942 a new Compulsory Social Insurance Act was 
passed, and was published in the Registro Oficial, No. 574, on 25 
July. 

The National Insurance Institute, which had been entrusted 
with the complicated and extensive task of preparing an amend- 
ment of the social insurance laws and rules, was fortunate in being 
able to call on the efficient co-operation of the distinguished social 
insurance actuary, Professor Emil Schoenbaum, and on the assist- 
ance of the International Labour Office, which was always ready 
to listen to its problems and help with advice. 

Under the Presidency of Dr. Carlos Alberto Arroyo del Rio, 
the Government, conscious of the need for establishing social 
insurance on a sound technical basis, has accepted the collabora- 
tion and the plans of the Institute, and Ecuador will consequently 
be able to boast very shortly of an institution which will be the 
equal of the most advanced and best organised of its kind on the 
American continent. 

The Act provides that the new social insurance scheme shall 
begin to operate as soon as the National Insurance Institute has 
drafted the rules of the insurance funds through which the principles 
laid down by the Act will be applied. These rules have already 
been drafted, and a summary of the new system of insurance can 
accordingly be given at this stage. 


Scope 


Insurance is compulsory for all persons working on account of 
another, including public employees and apprentices. Aliens may 
be exempted, however, if they furnish evidence that they are covered 
by an insurance system which guarantees benefits at least equivalent 
to those provided under the Ecuadorian scheme, or if they have 
come to work in the country under a contract for a period of not 
more than one year. The parents, wife (or husband), and children 
under the age of eighteen years of an employer are not regarded 
as working on account of another, and are therefore exempt from 
compulsory insurance. 

The scheme will apply also to agricultural workers, domestic 
servants, home workers, casual workers and temporary workers, 
at a later date when the National Insurance Institute has laid 
‘down the special rules necessary for the insurance of these groups 
of workers. 

Besides the compulsory scheme, the Act establishes a voluntary 
insurance scheme for the workers who are t-mporarily exempted 
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from the compulsory scheme, mentioned above, and for persons 
working on their own account, handicraftsmen, and all persons 
whose livelihood is derived mainly from their personal work. The 
voluntary insurance may cover either all the risks covered by the 
compulsory scheme, or one or more of them. 


Wage Classification 


For the purpose of contributions and for the other purposes of 
the Act, a maximum wage or salary of 2,000 sucres monthly is 
fixed, any amount in excess of this sum being left out of account. 
In determining the amount of remuneration, account is taken of 
the wage or salary, both in cash and in kind, payment for overtime, 
commissions, bonuses, and any other accessory forms of remunera- 
tion. 

On the basis of the amount of their wage or salary, the insured 
persons belonging to the Insurance Fund (salaried employees in 
private undertakings and workers) are classified as shown in the 
following table: 


CLASSIFICATION OF WAGES (SALARIES) FOR INSURANCE PURPOSES 





Monthly wage 


Wage class 


Daily wage 


Weekly wage 





I 
II 
III 
IV 


sucres 
Up to 1. 
.51-— 2. 
.51— 3. 
.51— 5. 
.51— 8.50 
. 51—12.50 
12. 51—17. 
17. 51—24. 50 
24. 51—32.00 
32.01—42.00 
42.01—54.00 
54.01—70.00 
Over 70.00 


sucres 

Upto 9.00 
9.0i1— 15.00 
15.01— 21.00 
21.01— 33.00 
33.01— 51.00 
51.01— 75.00 
75.01—105.00 
105.01—144.00 
144.01—192.00 
192.01—252.00 
252.01—324.00 
324.01—420.00 
Over 420.00 


sucres 
Up to 37.50 
37.51— 62.50 
87.50 
137.50 
212.50 




















Apprentices who receive no cash wage or salary are deemed to 
belong to the first wage class. 

Changes in wage class resulting from changes in wages are taken 
into consideration from the beginning of the contribution period 
following the change. There must be twelve contribution periods 
in each calendar year, corresponding to the twelve calendar months, 
and each period must run from the day following the last Saturday 
in the month until the last Saturday in the following month, thus 
comprising four or five complete working weeks as the case may be. 

Contributions are payable for complete working weeks, calcu- 
lated by dividing the total number of days in the pay period by 6. 
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Any broken period of three days or more is regarded as a complete 
week, and any shorter period is ignored. 

For insured persons belonging to the Pension Fund (public 
employees and bank employees), no wage classes have been estab- 
lished, but the maximum monthly salary limit of 2,000 sucres is 
applicable for contribution purposes. 


Registration of Insured Persons 


The employer is bound to register his employees with the com- 
petent Fund within eight days of their engagement, and to report 
the termination of their employment and any changes in wages or 
salaries, occupation, or any other conditions of employment 
affecting insurance. The workers are also bound to supply all the 
information necessary for these purposes. In the event of failure 
to fulfil this obligation or to remit the contributions at the proper 
time, the employer is legally liable for any loss caused to the worker 
or to his heirs, and this liability may be enforced by the Fund if 
necessary. Notification of engagements, unemployment, changes, 
and other matters must be made on special forms provided by the 
Fund. Once the worker has been registered, he is provided with an 
insurance card certifying that he is an insured person. 


Risks Covered and Benefits 
Sickness. 


Insured persons who have fulfilled the qualifying period of six 
contribution months in the case of the Pension Fund and twenty- 
six contribution weeks in the case of the Insurance Fund, includ- 
ing the payment of two monthly or eight weekly contributions 
during the six months preceding the sickness, are entitled to sick- 
ness benefit as follows: 


(a) Medical, surgical, dental, and pharmaceutical assistance 
for a maximum of twenty-six weeks at a time. 

(6) A cash allowance, if sickness entails incapacity for work, 
for a maximum of twenty-five weeks from the seventh day of in- 
capacity. No allowance is payable to public or private employees 
who are entitled to sick leave with pay, during the period for which 
their salary remains payable. 

The daily cash allowance to members of the Pension Fund is equal 
to 50 per cent. of the average wage or salary for the past two months 
during the first four weeks of incapacity, and to 40 per cent. during 
the twenty-one weeks following. For members of the Insurance 
Fund the same percentages are applicable, calculated on the average 
remuneration for the past eight contribution weeks. 
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(c) Hospitalisation as required, either in the insurance scheme’s 
own institutions or, failing such institutions, in public welfare estab- 
lishments, in accordance with agreements to be made between 
them and the Medical Department of the Insurance Fund. An 
insured person admitted to hospital is not entitled to a cash allow- 
ance for himself, but the Funds may at their discretion grant allow- 
ances to the patient’s family if circumstances so require. 


M aternity. 


An insured woman is entitled during pregnancy, confinement, 
and the period following her confinement to the necessary obstet- 
rical attendance, and to a daily cash benefit equal to 75 per cent. 
of her average wage for the past two months, payable during the 
three weeks preceding and the four weeks following confinement. 

Maternity benefit is granted only to insured women who have 
paid contributions corresponding to at least six months in the case 
of the Pension Fund, or twenty-four weeks in the case of the In- 
surance Fund, in the course of the twelve months preceding their 


confinement. 
Provision is also to be made for the introduction of a layette 


benefit. 

If the insurance scheme cannot provide the necessary medical 
and obstetrical assistance, the insured persons are entitled to re- 
payment of any expenses incurred with the permission or approval 
of the Fund concerned, including the doctor’s fees. The Funds 
may also authorise the payment of a sum of money equivalent to 
the assistance due in such cases, in accordance with special scales 
of charges. 

The insurance institutions are authorised to conduct all in- 
vestigations and incur all expenditures necessary to establish pre- 
ventive medical services. 

Sickness and maternity insurance rights are maintained for 
two months in the event of unemployment, or after the insured 
person has ceased to be covered by the scheme. 


Invalidity. 


For the purposes of social insurance for public employees and 
bank employees belonging to the Pension Fund, ‘‘an insured person 
shall be deemed to be disabled if he is incapacitated by sickness or 
by impairment of his physical or mental faculties for the perform- 
ance of the duties of his usual profession or occupation, or of any 
other occupation compatible with his theoretical and practical 
training and having regard to his grade”’. 
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For the purposes of private employees’ and workers’ insurance 
under the Insurance Fund, ‘“‘an insured person shall be deemed to 
be disabled if, by reason of sickness or of impairment of his physical 
or mental faculties he is unable to earn, by work suited to his ability, 
strength, and theoretical and practical training, an amount equal 
to at least one-third of the usual remuneration of a fit worker under 
similar circumstances in the same region”. 

The right to invalidity benefit is acquired after a qualifying 
period of 60 monthly contributions to the Pension Fund, or 200 
weekly contributions to the Insurance Fund. 

Services are to be established for the prevention and cure of 
invalidity and for the retraining and rehabilitation of the disabled. 

The annual invalidity pension for persons insured with the 
Pension Fund is at the rate of 40 per cent. of the average annual 
salary for the past 60 contribution months, increased by 1.25 per 
cent. of the average annual salary for each contribution year subse- 
quent to the first 60 monthly contributions. In the event of an 
industrial accident, persons insured with this Fund are entitled to 
a pension irrespective of the duration of their membership, the 
monthly pension being at the rate of 40 per cent. of the average 
monthly salary in the case of a person who has paid less than 60 
monthly contributions. 

For members of the Insurance Fund, the invalidity pension is 
again composed of a basic amount, calculated on the basis of the 
last 200 contribution weeks, with increases proportionate to the 
length of any subsequent contribution period. 

The basic pension for each wage class is as follows: 


Basic annual 
Wage class amount 


XI 
XII 
XIT 


The increase in the annual pension for each contribution week 
subsequent to the first 200 and for each wage class is as follows: 
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Addition to 
Wage class annual pension 


APWNNE MOS 
AQnwe Ue aH - 
SASeSsase 


XIII 


If the first 200 weekly contributions were paid in different 
wage classes, the basic pension is equal to the average of the basic 
amounts corresponding to those classes, weighted in accordance 
with the number of weekly contributions paid in each class. 


Old Age. 


An old-age pension is payable to insured persons who have 30 
contribution years to their credit in the Pension Fund or 1,500 
contribution weeks in the Insurance Fund, and who have reached 
the age of fifty-five years. The right to a pension is also acquired 
by insured persons who have reached sixty-five years of age and 
have completed a qualifying period of 15 contribution years in the 
Pension Fund, or 750 contribution weeks in the Insurance Fund. 
For public employees belonging to the Pension Fund, any period 
of service prior to the establishment of the Fund in 1928 is regarded 
as a contribution period, provided that 5 per cent. of the wage or 
salary drawn between October 1923 and March 1928 have been 
paid or are paid into the Fund before 30 June 1944. 

The old-age pension is calculated according to the same rules 
as apply to the invalidity pension. Members of the Pension Fund 
who, while being entitled to an old-age pension, continue to be 
actively insured, are entitled to have their pension, as calculated 
in accordance with the rules, increased by 5 per cent. of the salary 
drawn after the date at which the pension became due, and by 4 
per cent. of the same amount if they neither draw their pension 
nor continue to be insured. 

Persons entitled to a pension who continue in an occupation 
covered by the Fund from which the pension is derived may not 
draw the pension, but are entitled, when they finally retire, to a 
pension increase of 5 per cent. of the wage or salary received during 
this period of activity, in the case of members of the Pension Fund, 
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or to an increase equal to that payable under the invalidity in- 
surance scheme for each contribution week after the first 200, in 
the case of members of the Insurance Fund. 


Death. 


Survivors’ pensions are payable after the insured person has 
paid contributions for 60 months in the Pension Fund or 200 weeks 
in the Insurance Fund. In respect of members of the Insurance 
Fund, the survivor’s pension is also payable if the insured person 
met his death through an industrial accident even before com- 
pleting the qualifying period. 

Survivors’ pensions are also due on behalf of persons who were 
drawing an invalidity or old-age pension at the time of death. 


Widow's pension. A pension is payable to the widow, or to the 
widower if he is incapacitated for work. The pension is at the rate 
of 30 per cent. of the invalidity or old-age pension to which the 
deceased was or would have been entitled at the date of death. 
The widow’s pension ceases on remarriage, when her rights are 
commuted for a lump sum of twice the amount of the annual 
pension. 

A widow is not entitled to pension in the following cases: (a) 
if the marriage took place when the insured person had already 
reached sixty years of age or was already in receipt of an invalidity 
or old-age pension, unless death occurred after at least two years 
of marriage or there are children of the marriage; (5) if death oc- 
curred less than six months after the marriage, unless death was 
due to an accident, or unless there are children of the marriage or 
the wife is pregnant; (c) if at the date of death the surviving partner 
was legally separated by his or her own fault, or the couple had 
lived apart for more than ten years, or if the surviving partner 
has been declared by a legal decision to be wholly or partly res- 
ponsible for the death of the insured person. 


Orphans’ pensions. An orphan’s pension is payable to the 
following: sons under eighteen years of age, and unmarried 
daughters under twenty-five years of age, in the Pension Fund; 
sons under fifteen years of age and unmarried daughters under 
eighteen years of age, in the Insurance Fund; all children irrespec- 
tive of age who at the time of the insured person’s death were 
incapacitated for work and were dependent on the deceased. 

The age limit for a son may be extended to twenty-one years 
if he is studying in an educational establishment run by or approved 
by the State, account being taken of the economic, family and 
personal circumstances of the beneficiaries. 
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As a transitional provision, it is provided under the Pension 
Fund scheme that unmarried daughters shall be entitled to a pen- 
sion irrespective of age if they had reached thirty-five years of age 
on 1 January 1944. 

The orphan’s pension payable for each child is at the rate of 
15 per cent. of the invalidity or old-age pension to which the de- 
ceased was or would have been entitled at the time of death. For 
children who have lost both parents, the pension is at the rate of 
30 per cent. 

If there are both illegitimate and legitimate children, each 
illegitimate child is entitled to a pension at half the rate payable 
to legitimate children. 


Other beneficiaries. If there are no widow or orphans, a pension 
is due to the mother of the deceased if she was dependent upon 
him, and if there is no mother, to the father under the same con- 
ditions if he is incapacitated for work. If there is no parent with 
a claim, a pension is payable to the brothers and sisters of the 
deceased subject to the age and other conditions specified in the 
case of children. The pension for a parent is at the rate of 15 per 
cent., and for each brother or sister at the rate of 10 per cent., of 
the pension due to the insured person, as explained above. 

The total amount of the survivors’ pensions payable on account 
of one insured person may not exceed the amount of the invalidity 
or old-age pension to which he was or would have been entitled at 
the date of death. A proportionate reduction in the shares due to 
the various beneficiaries must be made if necessary. 

The pension payable to parents or to brothers and sisters may 
be terminated at the discretion of the Fund in case of change in 
the economic circumstances of the beneficiaries. 


Funeral benefit. Under the new scheme the Pension Fund main- 
tains in operation a funeral fund established on a co-operative 
basis under the previous legislation. The amount of benefit payable 
to the relatives of an insured person is unchanged; it may be varied 
at the discretion of the board of management of the Fund if the 
financial position, within the annual assessment system, so permits. 

The right to funeral benefit is governed by the same principles 
as survivors’ insurance, except in the case of surviving daughters, 
who are entitled to benefit irrespective of age; this applies also to 
unmarried sisters who were dependent on the deceased. 

The Insurance Fund grants funeral benefit to the surviving 
dependants of an insured person who were or would have been 
entitled to a gratuity from the fund for assistance to widows, pro- 
vided that the deceased had paid at least 26 weekly contributions 
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within the twelve months preceding his death. The amount of 
benefit depends on the insured person’s wage or salary during the 
last 8 contribution weeks and varies as follows: 


Wage Amount of 
class funeral benefit 


sucres 
Ito IV 300 
V 350 

VI 525 

VII 750 
VIII to XIII 1,000 


For financial purposes funeral benefit is included in sickness 
insurance. 


Industrial Accidents and Occupational Diseases. 


The 1942 Act introduces compulsory insurance against indus- 
trial accidents and occupational diseases for salaried employees 
and workers covered by the Insurance Fund. As a result, the em- 
ployer’s liability for these risks, prescribed in the Labour Code 
of 1938, has been transferred to the Fund in respect of the workers 
concerned. Employers will in future be obliged to insure their 
workers with the Occupational Risks Department of the Fund and 
to pay the appropriate premiums in accordance with a scale drawn 
up by the Institute for the various classes of undertakings, taking 
into account the nature and frequency of the risks, the safety 
measures adopted by the undertakings, and other factors as dictated 
by actuarial principles. 

The rules of the Fund define industrial accidents and specify 
the diseases which are to be regarded as occupational diseases in 
each activity. 

The benefits provided by this branch of insurance are as follows: 


(a) Medical and surgical assistance and medicines, as required; 

(6) The supply and maintenance of artificial limbs and ortho- 
paedic appliances, as required; 

(c) <A daily cash allowance during the period of incapacity for 
work preceding the declaration of permanent incapacity and up to 
a limit of 52 weeks. 


The amount of benefit payable in each class is as follows: 


Wage class Daily benefit 


I 
II 
III 
IV 
Vv 
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Wage class Daily benefit 

sucres 
VI 7.40 
VII 10.50 
VIII 14.60 
IX 19.60 
x 25.90 
XI 33.60 
XII 43.40 
XIII 56.00 


If the contributions for the last eight weeks were paid in different 
classes, the daily benefit will be the average rate for the classes con- 
cerned, weighted according to the number of contributions paid in 
each. 

(d) In the event of permanent partial incapacity, the pension 
is payable in accordance with a disablement scale laid down in 
the rules and showing the percentage of disablement attributable 
to different injuries; the rate of pension is obtained by applying 
the appropriate percentage to the full invalidity pension shown 
below. In case of disability of less than 20 per cent., a lump sum 
compensation is payable instead of a pension, equal to five times the 
appropriate annual pension. 

(e) In case of permanent total incapacity, the insured person 
is entitled to a pension at a rate varying for each wage class as 
follows: 


Wage class Annual pension 

sucres 
I 360 
II 360 
III 540 
IV 810 
V 1,260 
VI 1,890 
VII 2,700 
VIII 3,735 
IX 5,040 
x 6,660 
XI 8,640 
XII 11,160 
XIII 14,400 


The wage class applicable is that corresponding to the last 150 
contribution weeks, or to as many as have been paid up if the total 
number has not been reached. If the contributions were paid in 
more than one wage class, the annual pension is determined on the 
basis of the average for all the wage classes concerned, weighted 
according to the number of contributions paid in each. 

Pensions for occupational injuries and diseases are granted in 
the first place for a provisional period or period of adjustment of 
two years, and afterwards permanently. The pensioners are in all 
cases subject to the supervision of the Fund, which may vary or 
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suspend the pension at any time if there is a change in the circum- 
stances of the beneficiaries affecting their working capacity. 

(f) If an industrial accident or occupational disease results 
in death, the surviving dependants are entitled to a pension on the 
same terms and conditions as are applicable under the general 
insurance scheme to members of the Insurance Fund, with the 
following exceptions: the widow’s pension is at the rate of 40 per 
cent. of the pension which would have been due to the deceased 
for total and permanent incapacity; the pension for each child, 20 
per cent.; the parents’ pension, 20 per cent.; and the brother’s or 
sister’s pension, 15 per cent. 

In addition to the pension, the Fund grants funeral benefit 
equal to the amount of the last monthly wage or salary, subject 
to a minimum of 300 sucres. 

The Occupational Risks Department of the Fund is required 
to maintain a section for prevention and for the rehabilitation of 
the disabled, with the collaboration of experts and of employers 
and insured persons. 


Unemployment. 


Members of the Pension Fund who become unemployed after 
they have paid 300 monthly contributions and have reached the 
age of forty-five years may, after six months’ unemployment, be 
granted a pension calculated as a percentage of the pension to 
which they would have been entitled in case of invalidity, in accord- 
ance with the following table: 


Percentage of 
Age invalidity pension 
45 38 
46 41 
47 45 
48 49 
49 53 
50 57 
51 62 
52 68 
53 76 
54 86 
55 100 


For each month of age in excess of a complete year, the percent- 
age is increased by one-twelfth of the difference between the rate 
for that year of age and the rate for the next year of age. 

In the event of the death of an insured person falling under 
this provision, survivors’ pensions are payable in the ordinary way. 

Both Funds maintain the rights of the insured persons in respect 
of old-age, invalidity, and survivors’ insurance in case of unemploy- 
ment for a maximum period of one-tenth of the total contribution 
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period, subject in any case to a minimum of six months. On the 
expiry of this period, the insured person is entitled to benefit up 
to the amount of his personal contributions. If he re-enters the 
insurance scheme subsequently, he may recover his rights for the 
preceding period by the payment of a single premium calculated on 
an actuarial basis and payable in not more than 60 monthly in- 
stalments. 

Persons who cease to be compulsorily insured may continue in 
voluntary insurance provided that they have paid at least 36 
monthly contributions in the case of the Pension Fund or 150 
weekly contributions in the case of the Insurance Fund. The 
whole cost of the contribution is borne by the voluntarily insured 
person himself. 

In accordance with the provisions of the Labour Code, the 
General Directorate of Labour makes provision for employment 
offices to assist in combating unemployment. 


Financial Resources 


Pension Fund. 

The Pension Fund is financed from the following sources: a 
personal contribution of 8 per cent. of the salary of the insured 
person; an employer’s contribution payable by the State, equal 


to 3 per cent. of the salaries of State officials and employees; an 
employer’s contribution payable by municipalities and other 
public bodies, equal to 7 per cent. of salaries; an employer’s con- 
tribution, of 7 per cent. of salaries, payable by banking institutions; 
and a variable State grant, equal to 40 per cent. of the pensions 
paid annually by the Fund, to be provided for in the annual financial 
estimates. 

Of the sums collected in the form of personal contributions, 1 
per cent. of salaries is allotted to the maintenance of the funeral 
fund. A similar percentage is also contributed for the same pur- 
pose by the personnel of the armed forces, persons in receipt of 
superannuation pensions from the State or from the Fund, and 
pensioners. 

Of the remaining 7 per cent. of salaries forming the personal 
contribution, one-third is allotted to sickness and maternity in- 


surance. 


Insurance Fund. 


Private employees and workers pay a contribution of 5 per 
cent. of salaries or wages and their employers 7 per cent. The State 
contributes the proceeds of the following taxes, which are estimated 
to amount to 2 per cent. of wages and salaries: 
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(a) The proceeds of successions of persons who have died 
intestate, in respect of relatives not nearer than the third degree 
of consanguinity inclusive. The right of representation is recognised 
only in the case of children of brothers and sisters of the deceased, 
and in such cases the Fund participates in the succession to the 
extent of a share equal to the largest share due to any such child. 

(6) Thirty per cent. of the proceeds of the general taxes on 
inheritances, legacies, and donations. 

(c) The proceeds of a tax of 5 per cent. on unearned income 
in excess of 12,000 sucres a year. 

(d) The proceeds of a tax of 2% per cent. on income derived 
from capital combined with work in excess of 12,000 sucres a year. 

(e) The proceeds of a tax of 2 per cent. on income derived 
from work without capital in excess of 20,000 sucres a year. 

(f) One per cent. of the net profits earned in the country by 
foreign undertakings, after deducting any dividends paid in the 
country. 

(g) One per cent. of the undistributed profits of both national 
and foreign companies. 

(h) Ten per cent. of the moneys paid into the Treasury by 
way of profits on the postal services. 


An amount equal to 63 per cent. of the total amount collected 
by way of the employer’s contribution of 7 per cent. is allocated to 
the Medical Department to finance sickness and maternity in- 
surance. 


Investments. 


The moneys of the Funds must be invested directly by them 
in accordance with plans drawn up by the Governing Body of the 
Institute in collaboration with the Ministry of Finance, the Central 
Bank, and the Mortgage Bank. Investments must be in conformity 
with recognised standards of security, yield, and social utility. 

The previous system of loans to enable insured persons to 
acquire their own homes is maintained. The loans are made for 
4 maximum of thirty years and up to a maximum amount of 50,000 
sucres, secured by a mortgage on the buildings themselves with the 
additional protection of a life insurance policy under which, pro- 
vided the premiums have been paid, the debt is liquidated at the 
death of the insured person or on the expiry of the term of the loan. 


Administration 


The administrative provisions of the 1935 Act are virtually 
unchanged by the new measure. The new scheme maintains the 
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three insurance institutions, namely, the National Insurance In- 
stitute, the Pension Fund and the Insurance Fund, as autonomous 
and centralised bodies enjoying exemption from taxation and 
other Siate charges, and with the same power to recover contribu- 
tions as is possessed by the Treasury in respect of taxes. 

The Governing Body of the Institute has been increased by the 
addition of an extra member, who must be a medical practitioner 
appointed by the Ministry of Social Welfare. The representatives 
of the insured persons on the boards of management of the Funds 
will be chosen directly by the groups concerned when these have 
been duly organised. 

Appeal against the decisions of the Funds may be made to the 
Institute. There is no higher instance, either judicial or administra- 
tive. 

The annual estimates of income and expenditure require the 
approval of the Executive Power. 

The Institute includes an actuarial and central statistical de- 
partment and a prosecution department. An actuarial balance 
sheet for the various branches’of insurance must be drawn up 
every three years. 

There is a single medical department for the administration of 
sickness and maternity insurance for all insured persons, whether 


public employees or private employees and workers. This depart- 
ment is financed, as already stated, by moneys contributed by 
both Funds. 


SUMMARY OF REFORMS 


The reforms introduced by the 1942 Act described above may 
be summarised as follows: 


(1) Sickness insurance has been extended to members of the 
Pension Fund, that is, public employees and bank employees, who 
formerly lacked this form of protection. 

(2) Sickness insurance benefits have been improved for all 
insured persons by the extension of the benefit period from three 
to six months; the introduction of cash allowances, which are now 
granted, not instead of medical benefit as under the previous system, 
but to replace the loss of salary or wages due to sickness; the 
granting of additional cash allowances if medical service is not 
available; and preventive medical services. 

(3) Maternity benefit has been extended to women insured with 
the Pension Fund; the period of maternity benefit has been extended 
and the amount of benefit increased; and layette benefit has been 
introduced. 
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(4) The qualifying period for invalidity benefits has been 
shortened in both Funds from ten to five years and the benefits 
payable have been organised on a more technical basis. The defini- 
tion of invalidity is now in conformity with the most modern con- 
cepts, and the scope of this branch of insurance has been corres- 
pondingly widened. 

(5) Similarly, the concept of old age, regarded as one aspect 
of the loss or reduction of working capacity, has been linked to the 
attainment of a specified age and not merely to the completion of 
a specified number of years of service. The age limit of fifty-five 
years which has been fixed is indeed unusually low, and has been 
adopted solely as a transitional measure, an increased pension being 
provided for persons who do not avail themselves of their right to 
retire at that age. 

(6) The amount of the old-age pension in general has been in- 
creased, especially for members of the Insurance Fund. 

(7) Survivors’ pensions are now granted with reference to 
social considerations and with due regard to family needs, and in 
the case of large families may now reach the full amount of the 
retirement pension to which the deceased was or would have been 
entitled. Furthermore, survivors’ pensions have been instituted 
for the dependants of pensioners of the Insurance Fund, to whom 
they were not previously payable. A widow who remarries is en- 
titled to a small capital sum equal to twice the amount of her 
annual pension. 

(8) An Occupational Risks Department has been established 
which is responsible for insurance against occupational accidents 
and diseases and thus guarantees that the workers shall actually 
receive the benefits for which employers are legally liable, while 
relieving the employers from the burden of paying heavy com- 
pensation. At the same time, the system of lump sum compensa- 
tion established under the Labour Code has been replaced by a 
system of pensions which is socially more desirable. 

(9) From the financial standpoint, the enormous deficit of the 
Pension Fund has been cleared off and the amount and conditions 
of benefit have been brought into line with actuarial principles, 
while supervision of the scheme will permit of constant readjust- 
ments eliminating all danger of a future deficit. 

(10) While, for historical reasons, it has not been possible to 
unify the scheme administratively in a single fund, a sufficiently 
close connection has been achieved between the two Funds, thus 
eliminating wide differences and facilitating the continuity of in- 
surance for persons transferring from one scheme to the other. 








The Mobilisation of French Workers 
for Germany 


In an article published in an earlier number of the Review', an 
account was given of the methods adopted for the recruitment of French 
labour for Germany from 1940 up to the time of the total occupation 
of France, and in particular of the conclusion and execution of the 
agreements of June 1942 between the French and German Govern- 
ments. These agreements were based, in theory, on the principle of 
voluntary recruitment. They were succeeded in February and April 
1943 by others based on labour requisition and conscription, and 
requiring for their fulfilment the taking of a fresh series of stringent 
measures by the French Government. These measures are described 
in the following article, which thus brings up to the end of June 1943 
the account of the forced transfer of French workers to the Reich. 


In order to recruit the 350,000 workers, including 150,000 trained 
workers, promised to Germany in June 1942, the French Govern- 
ment had had to take a number of measures during the summer 
and autumn to release man-power by concentrating industry and 
extending hours of work, to organise recruitment on the basis of 
the Act of 4 September 1942 concerning the use and distribution 
of labour, and to make arrangements for the transfer of thousands 
of workers from France to Germany and the protection of their 
rights and privileges. To recruit these workers it had already been 
necessary to resort to measures of thinly veiled compulsion, and 
even so the full quota was not secured until the end of the year. 

By the beginning of 1943, however, Germany had fresh demands 
to make on French man-power. The losses incurred by the German 
forces in the winter campaign on the Eastern Front and the in- 
creasing tenseness of the general war situation necessitated a drastic 
combing-out of the last reserves of man-power, both in Germany 
and in the whole of occupied Europe. In the words of a message 
issued to the German people by the Fuhrer on 24 February 1943, 
the Reich was about to carry out, ‘in close fellowship with its 
allies, a total mobilisation of the spiritual and material values of 
Europe such as that continent has never known in the whole of its 
long history”’. 

France was again required to play its part in this mobilisation, 
the demands being presented by successive stages. Under an agree- 
ment concluded between Mr. Laval and the occupation authorities 
about 20 February 1943, a further contribution of 250,000 workers 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 3, Mar. 1943, pp. 312-343: 
“The Recruitment of French Workers for Germany”. 
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was promised, while at the same time 50,000 prisoners of war were 
to be returned to France on temporary release and 250,000 more 
were to be released to work as ‘‘free’”’ workers in Germany.! And 
hardly had this quota been filled when, at the beginning of April, 
Germany claimed another 400,000 French workers, to be supplied 
before the end of June, of whom 220,000 were to work in German 
factories and 180,000 in France, on fortifications or in factories 
carrying out German orders. This second agreement does not appear 
to have included any compensatory provisions concerning prisoners 
of war, although the official communiqué stated that France ‘would 
not fail to derive advantage from it’’.? 

These new demands were officially justified by the same argu- 
ments as before. The temporary release of prisoners of war was 
still stressed, though less strongly, and greater emphasis was laid 
on the transformation of 250,000 prisoners into ‘‘free’’ workers. 
The main theme, common alike to German and to French propa- 
ganda—now no longer directed to persuading volunteers to enrol for 
work in Germany, but to justifying to the French people the coercive 
measures taken—was that by playing its part in the struggle against 
Bolshevism, France could redeem its place in the new Europe. 
This was put as follows by Dr. Sauckel, the German General Con- 
troller of Labour: 


Germany to-day summons Europe to work, not to the labour of slaves but 
to the work of liberating humanity from the plagues of Jewry and Bolshevism. 
The French people too must make a further effort. 


And again: 


The German people is looking towards France, hoping that by its labour 
France will strive to win its rightful place in the new Europe. Hundreds of 
thousands of young Cermans have fallen on the Eastern Front; Germany is 
entitled to claim that France shall help by its labour to conquer Bolshevism. 


When at the beginning of May 1943 Mr. Laval visited the 
Fuhrer at his headquarters to discuss France’s contribution to the 
man-power problem, the official communiqué on the meeting ran 
as follows: 


During the conversation an objective examination was made of the share 
which France must bear in the effort and responsibility of organising the new 
Europe devolving on the Axis countries in their struggle against Bolshevism 
and its allies, the Anglo-American plutocracies, and also of the advantages that 
France will derive from this contribution. 


Mr. Laval took the same line when interviewed on his return 
from this meeting: 





1 This agreement also provided for a modification of the arrangements con- 
cerning the dividing line between the former occupied and unoccupied zones in 
order to facilitate relations between them, and for free circulation between the 
Departments of the Nord and Pas-de-Calais and the rest of French territory. 

* This agreement was announced by the German press on 7 May 1943, and 
not until three weeks later by the French press. The undertaking to supply this 
quota had been given in the first fortnight of April, and not when Mr. Laval 
visited the Fiihrer at his headquarters early in May; the circular to regional 
prefects concerning the recruiting arrangements is dated 23 April 1943. 
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The Axis powers are engaged in a military struggle. France is making a con- 
tribution to the defence of Europe, especially in the form of man-power, and it 
is to our interest that this contribution should be as large as possible. I repeat 
that the greater the share of France in the responsibility for defending Europe 
against Bolshevism, the more secure will be France’s future. 


That the Government realised how little conviction these 
arguments carried to French public opinion is shown, however, 
not only by Mr. Laval’s admission, in February 1943, that his 
work was hampered by “‘a kind of collective madness, fostered by 
foreign propaganda and supported by the illusory hopes of too 
many Frenchmen”, but also by the more realistic explanation of 
his policy given by another Government spokesman, Mr. Bruneton, 
General Commissioner for French Labour in Germany: 


It is a mistake to think that if the Government had followed some other 
policy, labour would have been spared the effort which is being demanded of it. 
The occupying power, instead of settling the problem by means of agreements 
freely concluded, might have adopted other methods which would ultimately 
have had the same results for Germany, though not for France, since there would 
then, of course, have been no temporary release of prisoners nor transformation 
of prisoners into ‘‘free’’ workers, and no prisoner of war would have returned to 


the mother country. 


Unlike the recruitment of 1942, these new mobilisations of 
French labour for the benefit of Germany were carried out with 
great speed. Whereas nearly seven months were needed for the 


transference to Germany of the 350,000 workers demanded in June 
1942, the quota of 250,000 demanded at the end of February 1943 
was delivered within barely six weeks. In order to achieve this, 
the pretence of voluntary recruitment maintained in the earlier 
operations was dropped and drastic methods of compulsion were 
adopted. The various measures taken by the Government to secure 
the necessary quotas of workers are described in the following 
pages. Some account is also given of the conditions of the French 
workers in Germany and of the prisoners of war transformed into 
“‘free’’ workers, and, finally, of the results achieved. 


PRINCIPLES OF RECRUITMENT 


The principle of voluntary recruitment was abandoned as early 
as November 1942; as will be seen below, only workers who left 
French territory before 15 November 1942 are now regarded as 
volunteers. At present, therefore, all recruitment is on a compulsory 
basis, in the form either of requisition under the Act of 4 September 
1942 concerning the utilisation and redistribution of labour’, or of 
conscription for compulsory labour service, which was introduced 
by an Act of 16 February 1943. For the time being the second of 
these Acts affects only young men of the 1940, 1941, and 1942 age 
classes, together with the fourth quarter of the 1939 class, con- 
sisting of men born between 1 October and 31 December 1919, 
which was added at the end of May. 


1Cf. International Labour Review, loc. cit., p. 320. 
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These two methods of compulsory recruitment were applied with 
the greatest rigour. The requisitioning of the quota of over 180,000 
workers demanded by Germany in February 1943 was carried out 
with great rapidity within five or six weeks. This was only made 
possible by recourse to coercive measures, violent and sometimes 
even brutal. Recalcitrants were handcuffed. In factories ringed 
beforehand by the police, requisition orders were issued to workers, 
foremen, and engineers, who were then sent to the German placing 
offices, and from there to special camps pending dispatch to Ger- 
many, without even being allowed to return to their homes. 
Quarters, blocks, streets, trains, railway and subway stations were 
raided by the French police or by the police of the occupation 
authorities, and able-bodied men were taken to the placing offices 
by force. 

Young men called up for compulsory service were sent to Ger- 
many as soon as they had been registered and passed as fit by 
medical examination. Those at the end of their term of service in 
the Youth Service, in particular the class released at the end of 
May, were sent away without being given the chance of seeing 
their families. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that many workers tried to evade 
this forcible recruitment either by hiding in the interior of the 
country or by escaping to neutral countries (Spain or Switzerland). 
In his speech of 5 June 1943, Mr. Laval threatened these men and 
their families with punishment: 


Those who evade these measures will not profit from their action, and I want 
to make this quite clear. Instructions have been issued and severe measures will 
be taken, even against their families or any third parties who have connived with 
them, which will make it impossible for them to shirk any longer a duty for which 
all are liable. 

Thus the whole process of recruiting and transferring these 
workers to Germany was carried out in an atmosphere loaded with 
distress and muffled revolt. 





























METHODS OF RECRUITMENT AND CONTROL 


To find the necessary labour for Germany and to establish strict 
control over all workers, the Government took new measures and 
extended the application of others already taken. 










Recruitment 


Besides tightening up the applicatioh of the Act of 4 September 
1942, which provides for the requisitioning of labour, conscription 
for compulsory labour service was introduced and a policy of con- 
centration was applied to commercial undertakings in order to 
release additional workers. Certain classes of convicts were also 
released to go to work in Germany. 








Compulsory Labour Service. 


Faced with the necessity of — the demands formulated 
by Germany in February 1943 in the shortest possible time, the 
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Government realised that the withdrawal of further large numbers 
of workers from industry might mean a still greater decline in pro- 
duction possibilities which had already been severely reduced. It 
was therefore decided to introduce compulsory labour service for 
young men of 20 to 23 years of age and to send some of them to 
Germany. A further purpose of this measure was, according to 
the Government, “to put an end to the scandalous unfairness of 
placing on the workers alone burdens which ought to be fairly 
shared by all Frenchmen, whatever their social status’’. 

Compulsory labour service was introduced by the Act of 16 
February 1943, supplemented by Decrees dated 16 and 24 February 
1943. All these measures were taken in conformity with the Act of 
4 September 1942 concerning the utilisation and redistribution of 
labour, under which any Frenchman covered by that Act who fails 
to show that he is engaged on work of national importance may 
be assigned to employment by the services attached to the Secre- 
tariat for Labour. Their effect was to make all young men of 20 
to 23 years liable to serve a term of compulsory labour service fixed 
in principle at two years. Service may be performed in the employ- 
ment in which the man is engaged when he receives his calling-up 
notice, provided that this employment is in conformity with national 
requirements. Men called up for compulsory labour service are 
entitled to the same wages and working conditions as free workers 
in the same employment. Severe penalties are provided for con- 
travention of the Act, and also for any person conniving at any 
device intended to obstruct the application of the Act. These pro- 
visions were supplemented by an Act of 11 June 1943 providing 
that any persons who incite or facilitate disobedience to the Labour 
Service Act may be rounded up and punished. The penalties may 
take the form of internment by administrative action, or of an 
administrative fine of 10,000 to 100,000 francs imposed by the 
prefect on any person (including members of the worker’s own 
family) who wittingly harbours or assists a worker seeking to 
evade the Act or incites him to shirk his obligations. 

Registration, which includes the filing of information concern- 
ing each worker’s occupation and medical examination, was to be 
effected within three weeks, and the men were subsequently to be 
notified of their allocation to work of national importance. 

The men were divided into three groups. Those in the first 
group were to remain in the job which they held when they were 
called up; this applied especially to farm workers. The second group 
were assigned to a specified job in Franceinan industrial under- 
taking, on an organised construction site, or on a farm, while those 
belonging to the third group would spend part of their term of 
service in Germany. Exemption from service in Germany was 
granted to farm workers, underground workers in coal mines', 
employees of the French National Railway Company, the State 
police, the mobile guard, and the constabulary, and also to men 





1 Later, an official communiqué stated that men who voluntered as under- 
ground workers in coal mines would be exempted from service in Germany; and 
the same applied to those who enlisted in the new air-raid precautions services 
organised by the Government. 
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in the fire services of a few cities. Students were not to begin their 
term of service until after 1 September 1943. During the first year, 
they would be placed at the disposal of the General Commissioner 
for Compulsory Labour Service for work of national importance, 
and during the second they would resume their studies, but might 
continue to be employed subject to certain conditions. 

For the administration of the compulsory labour service, a 
General Commissariat for Compulsory Labour Service was set up 
by an Act of 24 February 1943, together with a Higher Council for 
Compulsory Labour Service and Youth Service. The functions of 
the Commissariat were considerably broadened by an Act of 1 
May 1943, and it is now in a position to exercise its supervision 
over all activities. 

The provisions concerning compulsory labour service were 
applied with the greatest possible speed. Registration had to be 
completed by 28 February and medical examinations by 5 March. 
As early as 8 March the press reported the departure of trainloads 
of young workers for Germany, and by the end of the month 77,000 
of these workers had already crossed the Rhine, many of them 
being assigned to work for the Todt Organisation on the borders 
of East Prussia and Poland. 

At the end of May, the regulations for applying the Labour 
Service Act were amended so as to secure the 220,000 workers re- 
quired under the third agreement with Germany before 30 June, 
the Government having decided that the three age classes liable 
for compulsory labour service should supply 150,000 of the total 
quota of workers promised. 

Mr. Laval explained that the 1942 age class was to be called up 
without any exception; thus the young men would go first, what- 
ever the class of society to which they belonged, and the principle 
of equality would be respected. Consequently, all the exceptions 
previously allowed for men in this age class were suspended, and 
they were all sent to Germany, even including those who were 
employed at the time in munitions works in France. The only ex- 
ception, which was made provisionally, was in the case of men 
working in France for the Todt Organisation. But towards the 
end of June so many men had evaded the call-up that the Govern- 
ment decided to send all this group to Germany too. 

A few exceptions were still allowed for the 1940 and 1941 age 
classes, in particular, farm workers, railwaymen, the police and 
constabulary, and underground mine workers. All the rest were 
assigned to work in Germany. The same treatment was prescribed 
by a Decree of 31 May 1943 for men born between 1 October and 
31 December 1919, who, unlike those born during the first nine 
months of 1919, had not yet served their period of military service. 

Students shared the fate of the rest of their age class and were 
not allowed any exemptions. Measures were taken to advance the 
date of their examinations under a Decree of 31 May 1943, and the 
men were placed at the disposal of the General Commissariat for 
Compulsory Labour Service as soon after 1 July 1943 as they had 
finished their year’s studies, and not from 1 September 1943 as 
originally prescribed. The same Decree provided that any period 
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worked or due to be worked in the Youth Service should be counted 
as part of the second year of compulsory labour service. Asa result, 
these students will be liable for national service for the whole of the 
first year, and therefore liable to be sent to Germany. 

A large number of young men have tried to evade conscription 
for compulsory labour service. A notice published in the press 
toward the middle of May gave them a final period of grace up to 
the end of the month to report for registration, after which any 
men who were found to be evading their liability would automatic- 
ally be sent to Germany. 


Labour Requisitioning. 


During the first three months of 1943, 260,000 workers were 
sent to Germany, this number including a surplus of 10,000 who 
were to be counted in the new quota of 220,000 required to leave 
before the end of June. Hence, after deducting the 150,000 men 
of the 1940 to 1942 age classes called up for compulsory labour 
service, another 60,000 men were still needed. It was decided that 
they should be found among men under 50 years of age who were 
not liable to compulsory labour service and were employed in 
various capacities in commerce, the hotel industry (hotels, restaur- 
ants, and bars), banks, insurance companies, and similar establish- 
ments, and, generally speaking, in all occupations other than those 
for which exemptions were allowed and those connected with in- 
dustry proper. 

A circular addressed to the regional prefects laid down 
instructions to guide the choice of the classes of employees to be 
selected. Thus, in the hotel industry, the groups which might be 
taken in their entirety were messengers, telephone operators, 
doormen, porters, valets, labourers on maintenance work. Those 
who might be taken in part were men handling baggage and goods, 
record clerks, and reception clerks. Female substitutes were to be 
engaged immediately to replace the workers withdrawn. Firemen, 
workers specialised in technical maintenance work, and head book- 
keepers were to be excluded from the levy. 

The men were to be selected in accordance with the Act of 
4 September 1942, after a further effort had been made to round up 
idle men between 23 and 50 years and those who had evaded the 
previous calls, any men found belonging to either of these groups 
being registered at once for despatch to Germany. 


Commercial Concentration. 


The measures for industrial concentration laid down by the Act 
of 17 December 1941! for the purpose of releasing labour were 
extended to commercial activities by an Act of 4 May 1943. Under 
this Act the Minister for Industrial Production and Communica- 
tions may temporarily suspend the activities of commercial under- 
takings, in accordance with a scheme for the concentration of 
distributive machinery. According to the official communiqués, 
“the scarcity of goods and of power and the need to meet the vital 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 6, June 1942, p. 666. 
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requirements of the population’’ rendered such a scheme indis- 
pensable. The purpose of the measure was to shift to industry, 
which had suffered the largest levies for the German quotas, about 
a third of the male commercial employees between 24 and 50 years 
of age. There is no doubt, however, that many of the employees 
who lost their employment as a result of the closing of commercial 
establishments were sent to Germany, since a substantial proportion 
of the quota promised under the April agreement was to be re- 
cruited from commercial and similar occupations. 

The first measures for commercial concentration, including the 
closing down of undertakings, were scheduled to take effect in July, 
and were to apply both to big department stores and to small 
shops. In the case of the former, it was proposed that not more than 
three floors should be kept in use. In the case of small shops, those 
whose owners had been the subject of a police report were to be 
concentrated first. 

Under the industrial concentration scheme, undertakings that 
were closed down might be compensated either by giving out their 
orders to be executed by other undertakings or by receiving cash 
compensation. Under the commercial scheme, provision was made 
for cash compensation only. 


Suspension of Penalties of Imprisonment. 


On 6 May 1943 an Act promulgated on 19 April 1943 was 
published providing that the serving of any penalty involving im- 
prisonment, of whatever nature or duration, might be suspended 
by means of orders issued under specified conditions. 

The real purpose of this Act, which is an innovation in French 
law, was revealed on 15 May in the report which the Head of the 
State published concerning the measure. It contained the follow- 
ing passage: 

The exceptional burdens now being borne by the nation ought to affect all 
classes of citizens; in particular, the fact that a man has committed a fault punish- 
able by law ought not to be an indirect means of securing his exemption from 
certain obligations. It would be intolerable if by reason of his incarceration in a 
penitentiary institution a man sentenced to a penalty depriving him of his liberty 
were to receive a general and complete dispensation from going to work in Ger- 
many under the scheme for the release of prisoners of war. Instead, convicts who 
can be released without danger to public order should be compelled to fulfil all 
their obligations in this respect. For this purpose, it was essential to organise a 
statutory procedure for suspending penalties of imprisonment. 


This measure was applied in the first place to persons who had 
caused themselves to be imprisoned in order to escape being sent 
to Germany. It has also affected many persons who were serv- 
ing sentences for black market operations. 


Control of Employment 


To secure control over employment of all Frenchmen and to 
facilitate the provision of labour for Germany, the Government 
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introduced employment certificates and employment cards, re- 
gulated changes of employment, required the registration of certain 
specialised workers, and combed out men not engaged in work of 
national importance. 

From 20 April 1943, every Frenchman or male of French na- 
tionality between 18 and 50 years of age employed in any capacity 
in an industrial, commercial or handicraft undertaking, including 
banks, insurance institutions, and transport undertakings (exclusive 
of the French National Railway Company), must hold an employ- 
ment certificate, and may not leave the employment specified on 
his certificate without a transfer order issued by the General Com- 
missioner for Compulsory Labour Service or his representative.! 

Young men called up for compulsory labour service were re- 
quired by an Act of 31 May 1943 to be in possession of an employ- 
ment card delivered by the prefect by 7 June 1943 and to produce 
it on demand. Production of this card is compulsory whenever 
identification is necessary. Very severe penalties are provided for 
failure to comply with these provisions and for the use of forged or 
altered cards, and accomplices, in particular persons forging or 
altering cards, are also liable to similar penalties. 

The methods of supervision werereinforced by a Decree of 11 May 
1943 regulating changes of employment. The employment specified 
on an employment certificate may not be terminated either by the 
worker or by the employer or by an official transfer without a 
transfer order issued by the departmental employment office for 
the place of employment. Employers are also required to keep a 
record of the movements of their staff and to submit each month 
a list of the workers who have left the undertaking, classified accord- 
ing to the reason for their departure. Severe penalties are provided 
for breach of these regulations by workers or employers. 

Under two Decrees issued on 15 March 1943, former skilled 
workers or trained labourers in the building trades and in 
the metal and metal-working industries. between 18 and 50 
years of age and employed on work other than their speciality, 
had to register before 31 March 1943. Heads of undertakings who 
had been employing such workers for more than two weeks on 
other work were also required to satisfy themselves that the workers 
concerned had duly registered. 

Prior to the introduction of compulsory labour service, the 
prefects had been instructed at the beginning of February to comb 
out men between 21 and 31 years of age who were not employed on 
work of national importance and were therefore regarded as idle. 
A general registration of all men between 21 and 31 years of age 
was held for this purpose, by means of which the employment or 
occupation of the men affected was ascertained. On 23 April 1943, 





1 Decree of 27 March 1943. 

2 With a view to securing observance of the Compulsory Labour Service Act, 
the Ministry of Industrial Production and Communications laid down that 
young men who appeared to be between 17 and 30 years of age must produce 
a document stating their date of birth whenever they have to identify themselves 
for the purpose of a post office transaction, for instance, when claiming their mail. 
Those born between 1 October 1919 and 31 December 1922 must also produce 
their employment card, failing which the transaction will not be allowed. 
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the prefects were given fresh instructions to search out all idle men 
between 23 and 50 years of age and send them to Germany. 

Another measure taken in connection with the transfer of 
workers to Germany was intended to secure the necessary man- 
power for agriculture. By an Act of 23 May 1943 men aged 16 to 
60 years who have not been requisitioned or called up for compulsory 
labour service, and women aged 18 to 50 years without dependent 
children, may be called up wherever necessary for ‘rural civic 
service’. Until then only youths of 17 to 21 years of age had been 
liable to this form of service.! 


Training and Distribution of Labour 


Since Germany’s chief demand is for specialised workers, the 
factories from which they are taken tend to become disorganised 
and to suffer a considerable loss of productive capacity. To remedy 
this state of affairs, the Government requires employers to train 
specialised workers to replace those sent to Germany. A Decree 
of 15 February 1943, issued under the Act of 4 September 1942, 
provides that training in certain trades or specialities may be made 
compulsory in undertakings belonging to specified occupational 
categories within a given area. The heads of such undertakings 
may meet their obligations by organising vocational training for 
their workers in their own workshops and on the job, or by introdu- 
cingasystem of upgrading within the undertaking, or by combining 
with the heads of other undertakings to set up either such a sys- 
tem or workers’ reclassification centres. 

The workers are guaranteed payment of their wages and various 
allowances during the period of training. The Decree was applied 
immediately to undertakings and establishments employing at 
least 20 workers belonging to the iron and steel and metal industries. 

In pursuance of the same Act of 4 September 1942, two Decrees 
were issued on 29 March 1943 to set up regional labour distribution 
boards and departmental allocation committees respectively. 
These new agencies, which include representatives of the Govern- 
ment services concerned, are assisted by tripartite advisory com- 
mittees consisting of representatives of employers, supervisory 
grades and salaried employees, and workers. Further, a Decree of 
12 February 1943 provided for the establishment of a secretariat 
for vocational guidance in every department or group of depart- 
ments. 


PosITION OF FRENCH WORKERS IN GERMANY 


The regulations governing the position of French workers em- 
ployed in Germany were considered at length in the earlier article 
in the Review.2 The difficulty of judging how far the prescribed 
rules are applied in practice still exists. It would seem, however, 
that the conditions of French workers employed in Germany are 
not as satisfactory as the published texts would suggest; for instance, 
wages are subject to deductions on behalf of the Labour Front and 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 3, Sept. 1942, p. 344. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 3, Mar. 1943, pp. 336-342. 
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Winter Aid which considerably reduce the net amount received. 
Moreover, there has been a thorough revision of the rules governing 
allowances and other payments to French workers in Germany 
involving a general scaling down of the rates. 

The Service for French Labour in Germany set up in March 
1942 has been replaced by a General Commissariat for French 
Labour in Germany, with similar functions in respect of workers 
employed in Germany and their families living in France. The 
Commissariat is assisted in its work on behalf of the workers’ 
families by the National Association of Friends of French Workers 
in Germany. 


New Regulations 
Amendment of the Scheme of Allowances and Other Payments. 


The system of allowances introduced by the Act of 26 September 
1942 was amended by an Act of 1 May 1943. The former Act pro- 
vided that trained workers volunteering for work in Germany in 
organised teams should receive an expatriation allowance in the 
shape of the continued payment of half their wages in France, 
together with family allowances, for the duration of their contract. 
These financial privileges are maintained until the expiry of current 
contracts, up to the limit of one year from the coming into force 
of the contract, for workers who left for Germany between 1 June 
and 15 November 1942, and also for those whose contracts were 
renewed or extended during that period, up to the limit of one 
year from the expiry of the original contract. Asa result, no worker 
will be entitled to this payment from 16 November 1943 onwards. 

From 1 June 1943 the benefits conferred by the Act will no 
longer apply to workers outside the categories specified above. 
Instead, daily allowances chargeable to the national budget may 
be granted on request to families whose breadwinner is of French 
nationality and is working in Germany.' These allowances are 
equal to the family allowances introduced by the Act of 20 July 
1942 for the families of prisoners of war and are granted under the 
same conditions.? 


Social Insurance and Compensation for War Injuries. 


Following fresh negotiations concerning accident and sickness 
insurance benefits for French workers in Germany, a new arrange- 
ment was reached at the end of May 1943 and came into force 
on 1 July. 

The workers, who are covered by the social insurance scheme 
in Germany, are entitled on returning to France to the maintenance 


1An Act of 21 June 1943 extends this treatment to families whose bread- 
winner is of French nationality and has been requisitioned for work in France 
under the Act concerning the utilisation and redistribution of labour or the Com- 
pulsory Labour Service Act. The amount of the allowance and the conditions 
under which it is granted are the same as for military allowances. 

2 In the Paris area, for instance, the allowance is fixed at 20 francs for the 
wife, with a supplementary allowance of 15.50 francs, 16 francs, 18 francs, and 
25 francs for the first, second, third and fourth child respectively, and an allow- 
ance of 7 francs for each dependent relative in the ascending line. 
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of the German insurance benefits if the event insured against has 
taken place in Germany or during a period of leave in France. The 
members of their families are also entitled in the event of sickness 
to medical care under the German scheme. From 1 July 1943 all 
French workers entitled to benefit, whether they come from the 
occupied zone or from the formerly unoccupied zone, will be paid 
it by the French sickness funds; formerly, those living in the oc- 
cupied zone were paid by the German funds. These provisions also 
apply to prisoners of war who have been given the status of “‘free’”’ 
workers in Germany. 

In November 1942 it was agreed that French workers in Ger- 
many should be entitled to the benefits of German social insurance 
for injuries due to the events of war, in the same way as for sick- 
ness. To be eligible for these benefits, the persons in question must 
observe all the regulations concerning air-raid precautions in force 
in Germany. 

In order to provide adequate health supervision for the French 
workers in Germany, the General Commissariat for French Work- 
ers in Germany was authorised by an Act of 28 April 1943 to requi- 
sition doctors, pharmacists, and dentists of either sex to be sent to 
Germany to work in the sanitary services for French workers. 


Security of Tenure in Rented Premises. 


An Act of 30 May 1943 regulating relations between landlords 
and tenants contains special clauses providing that the lessees of 
dwellings or business premises who have signed a contract for work 


in Germany shall retain their right to occupy such premises through- 
out the term of their contract on condition that the premises are 
occupied by members ordinarily living in the household, and are 
kept furnished, and that the conditions of the lease are observed. 


Suspension of Legal Proceedings. 


In accordance with an Act of 4 May 1943, the competent judicial 
body may, if it sees fit, suspend judicial proceedings pending against 
any person who has signed a contract for work in Germany. Special 
procedure is also laid down for suspending the execution or con- 
tinued execution of judicial or administrative sentences affecting 
persons who are living in Germany as the result of a contract of 
employment. 


Arrangements for Leave. 


French workers employed in Germany have been entitled since 
February 1943 to travel on the French railways at military rates 
during their leave in France. 

A circular issued by the Minister of Labour on 6 March 1943 
recommended that employers should grant the wives of workers 
employed in Germany four working days’ leave while their hus- 
bands are on leave, to be given immediately before or after the 
weekly rest day if possible, and to be deducted from the statutory 
annual holiday. 
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Other Arrangements. 


The German military authorities and employment offices have 
made arrangements for French workers transferred to Germany 
to be employed near the prisoner-of-war camps in which their 
relatives are confined, wherever possible. 

With regard to the transfer of money to France, the maximum 
amount which may be transferred by workers employed in Ger- 
many has been increased since 1 April 1943. The amount is now 
4,000 francs for married men and women, 3,200 francs for un- 
married men and women, and 6,000 francs for salaried employees, 
whether married or unmarried. Furthermore, after a continuous 
period of six months’ employment in Germany every worker is 
entitled to have an additional sum of not more than 6,000 francs 
transferred to France by the undertaking in which he is employed. 


Tue Pos!IrIon oF PRISONERS OF WAR 


The agreements of February 1943 provided that in compensa- 
tion for the sending of 250,000 French workers to Germany, 50,000 
prisoners would be sent back to France on temporary release and 
another 250,000 freed to work in Germany. 

The return of the 50,000 prisoners to France does not seem to 
have begun until the 250,000 French workers had arrived in Ger- 
many, that is, about the beginning of April 1943. The 250,000 
prisoners to be released for work in Germany were, according to 
the German Controller of Labour, to be chosen among those who 
had been conspicuous for their industry at work. Preference is 
given to those whose wives, sons or daughters are already em- 
ployed in Germany, and to those who are already employed in 
mines, the chemical industry, or other heavy industries. Like all 
the prisoners ‘‘released”” by the arrival of workers from France, 
these men are on temporary release and are no longer answerable 
to the military authorities. They enjoy as much freedom of move- 
ment as the workers from France, wear civilian clothes, and are 
Only distinguishable by a special badge, consisting of a tricolour 
cockade, which they are obliged to wear. They receive the same 
treatment as workers from France in respect of wages and social 
insurance. They may be granted leave in so far as the transport 
situation permits; thus, great publicity was given in the press to 
the arrival of 1,000 of these men in France for the-Easter holidays. 

From the French point of view, these ‘‘transformed’’ prisoners 
are still legally prisoners of war on temporary release and are not 
demobilised. They and their families retain all the rights and 
privileges attaching to that position in France. 

The process of releasing prisoners for work in Germany began 
in April and had not been completed at the end of June. 


Release of Medical Officers 


__ Following negotiations between the French and German author- 
ities, the German Government agreed to allow doctors, pharmacists, 
dentists, and medical students held as prisoners in Germany to be 
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released under the exchange scheme. As a result, an Act was pro- 
mulgated on 25 March 1943 providing for the requisitioning of 
doctors and students in France to replace their prisoner colleagues 
in Germany. 


Tue REsuULTS 


The second quota of French workers demanded by Germany 
in February 1943 was quickly transferred aeross the Rhine, and 
within a few weeks 260,000 French workers joined the 350,000 to 
400,000 who were already working, in German factories and on 
German construction sites. At the end of June, in pursuance of the 
April agreement, 210,000' more workers went to swell their num- 
bers. This meant that, together with the prisoners of war, over 
two million Frenchmen were in Germany and at Germany’s service, 
exclusive of all the labour required by and for the benefit of the 
occupation authorities on French territory. 

As has been seen, the Government acted with the greatest speed 
and energy in mobilising these two quotas. This action included 
police operations, and caused deep dismay among the French 
people. By constant propaganda the Head of the Government 
tried to justify his policy by stressing the need for France to col- 
laborate in the struggle against ‘‘Bolshevism and the Anglo-Saxon 
plutocracies”’ in order t6 earn its place in a new Europe organised on 
Axis principles. But the vast bulk of French public opinion did 
not accept this policy, and blocked it with a wall of passive resis- 
tance. Influential voices in both the Catholic and the Protestant 
churches were raised in open protest against the violation of the 
rights of the individual, and the gulf which has existed between 
the French Government and the French people since the armistice 
has steadily widened. The Government is fully conscious of its 
isolation, and on many occasions Mr. Laval has called on the 
French people, though in vain, to ‘‘understand” his policy, thanks 
to which France has provided a smaller proportion of its labour 
to Germany than some of the other occupied countries. But with 
the continued and increasing strain of the war, it may be ques- 
tioned whether Germany’s need for foreign workers has yet been 
permanently satisfied. 








1 The extra 10,000 workers sent under the February agreement were counted 
town ee quota promised under the April agreement, which was thus reduced 
to ,900, 





Organisation for the Welfare of 
Norwegian Seamen 


Following similar surveys for Great Britain and Canada pub- 
lished in previous issues of the Review', an account is given below of 
the action which the Norwegian Government has taken to provide for 
the welfare of its seamen since the invasion of Norway. It 1s based on 
information supplied by Dr. Karl Evang, Medical Director (in Wash- 
ington, D.C.) of the Norwegian Ministry of Social Affairs, Mr. 
Arthur Ruud of the Ministry of Commerce, Shipping, Industry, 
Handicrafts and Fisheries, and Mr. Fredrick Haslund, Secretary of 
the Social Welfare Committee for Norwegian Seamen in America. 


Almost everybody in Norway has some connection with the 
sea, and the proportion of Norwegian seamen who customarily stay 
away from home, trading between foreign ports for long periods 
at a time—often three or four years or more—is exceptionally high. 
The result is that for many years there has been an active public 
interest in the welfare of the country’s seamen. Thus as long ago 
as 1920 the Norwegian Government undertook a survey of the 
arrangements for their welfare abroad; in 1921 grants of 500,000 
and 300,000 crowns were voted by the Storting (the Norwegian 
Parliament) for the purpose of setting up a seamen’s club in London 
and two homes outside London; and at about the same time the 
Norwegian shipowners’ organisation handed over to the seamen’s 
homes in New York and Buenos Aires a sum of one million crowns 
derived from the profits on wartime insurance. Before the outbreak 
of the present war, there was in existence, through the Norwegian 
Seamen’s Mission, the Norwegian Section of the Association for 
Scandinavian Seamen’s Homes in Foreign Ports and the seamen’s 
homes in Oslo, Trondhjem, Bergen, and Stavanger, a fairly system- 
atic organisation for the welfare of Norwegian seamen both at 
home and abroad. 

The invasion of Norway by the Germans in 1940 meant that 
nearly 30,000 seamen on some 1,000 ships were cut off from their 
own country. Consequently, one of the most important questions 
to be settled by the Norwegian Shipping and Trade Mission, which 
was set up in London in the invasion month of April 1940, and by 


1 Cf. Internationa! Labour Review, Vol. XLIII, No. 4, Apr. 1941, pp. 401-414: 
“Organisation for Seamen’s Welfare in Great Britain’; Vol. XLVI, No. 1, July 
1942, pp. 49-52: “The War and Merchant Seamen: III: Organisation for Sea- 
men’s Welfare in Canada’’. See also Vol. XLVI, No. 2, Aug. 1942, p. 171, for the 
text of the resolution on the subject of seamen’s welfare which was adopted by 
the Joint Maritime Commission of the International Labour Office at its Twelfth 
Session, held in London in June 1942. 
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the Government, which was transferred to London a couple of 
months later, was the establishment of special machinery to ensure 
adequate provision for the social welfare of these seamen. 


ADMINISTRATION 


The central control of general welfare activities is now vested 
in the Ministry of Commerce, Shipping, Industry, Handicrafts 
and Fisheries, while the health services provided for seamen, in- 
cluding a special insurance scheme, come under the Ministry of 
Social Affairs. Certain responsibilities in regard to the Norwegian 
missions to seamen and the seamen’s churches are undertaken by 
the Ministry of Ecclesiastical Affairs and Education. 

For work in North America, a special Advisory Committee on 
Seamen’s Welfare was set up by the Norwegian Shipping and 
Trade Mission in December 1940. This consists of the Norwegian 
Ambassador in Washington and other diplomatic and consular 
representatives, the Medical Director of the Ministry of Social 
Affairs in Washington, representatives of shipowners and of the 
officers’ and seamen’s unions, and pastors of the Norwegian sea- 
men’s churches. 

The direct expenditure on seamen’s welfare work incurred by 
the Ministry of Commerce in 1942 was £158,600; half of this charge 
is met by the Norwegian Shipping and Trade Mission, the agency 
through which the Government administers the merchant fleet. 

The scope of the welfare work carried on under the direction 
or with the assistance of the Norwegian Government is now very 
wide, as is indicated by the following summary. 


WELFARE ARRANGEMENTS 
Seamen’s Hostels 


Hostels for officers and men of the merchant fleet have been 
opened at four ‘“‘manning pool” centres in Great Britain: London, 
Edinburgh, Liverpool, and Newcastle-on-Tyne. In London there 
are two hostels with sleeping accommodation for 230 and 175 per- 
sons. The Edinburgh, Liverpool, and Newcastle hostels have 
accommodation for 25, 90, and 50 persons respectively. With the 
exception of Liverpool, these hostels are licensed. 

In North America, hostels have already been provided at 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, in Canada, and at Baltimore, Brooklyn, 
and San Francisco in the United States, and the Government is 
planning to open another hostel in New Orleans, next door to the 
Norwegian Seamen’s Church, the cost of which will be £15,000. 
The Brooklyn hostel is the old Norwegian Seamen’s Home and 
cannot be adapted to meet the need for a modern seamen’s home 
without a heavy expenditure on rebuilding. The Government has 
therefore decided to purchase the ‘Medical Centre” at 52 Hanson 
Place, the cost of this undertaking amounting to £93,750. For the 
time being the old home will be run in connection with this new 
centre. 
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Living accommodation has also been provided in India, at 
Bombay and Calcutta. 

The standard of comfort and amenities aimed at in these hostels 
may be judged from one of those in London. This is the County 
Hotel, situated near the railway termini of Euston, King’s Cross, 
and St. Pancras. Sleeping accommodation is provided, not in the 
form of bunks in cubicles or dormitories, but in ordinary hotel 
bedrooms, fitted with hot and cold running water. There are the 
usual public rooms, a bar and a restaurant. The furnishing, equip- 
ment and general arrangements are those of a good tourist hotel. 
The charges for room and full board are 7s. 6d. per person for 
double rooms and 8s. 6d. for single rooms; these rates are about 
the same as would have been charged in the hotel in normal con- 
ditions for bed and breakfast only. 


Clubs, Cafés, and Reading Rooms 


In Great Britain, club rooms with cafés or restaurant facilities 
have been provided at Aberdeen, Glasgow, Newcastle, and Cardiff. 
The Glasgow club, which was opened on 16 January 1943, is a four- 
storey building, with a bar and billiard room in the basement, 
a snack bar on the ground floor, and dining room and club rooms 
on the upper floors; the premises have been newly decorated and 
refurnished and can accommodate about 200 guests. The Aberdeen 
club has been found to be too small and it is proposed to open a 
larger club. In Newcastle a licensed club and restaurant has been 
opened, which is the acme of modern comfort. In Liverpool arrange- 
ments have been made for special Norwegian club rooms to be 
provided in the British Council House in the centre of the city, 
which includes among its general facilities a canteen, lecture hall, 
music room, and dance hall. 

In North America, club accommodation is provided at Halifax 
and Sydney, Nova Scotia, and St. John, New Brunswick, in Canada, 
and at Boston, Brooklyn, and San Francisco in the United States. 

Clubs have also been opened at Melbourne and Sydney in 
Australia, Rio de Janeiro, Alexandria and Suez, Calcutta, Lisbon, 
and Cape Town. 

In all the cases mentioned above, the premises are provided 
for the use of Norwegian seamen, and the undertakings are in most 
cases the property of the Norwegian Government, though some 
receive only a regular contribution from the Government towards 
the running costs. The Government has also contributed towards 
the establishment of Inter-Allied Clubs, controlled by the British 
Council, at Gourock, Leith, Southampton, and Belfast, which are 
used by Norwegian seamen in common with seamen of Allied 


nations. 


Church Reading Rooms 


In addition to these clubs, a reading room and club facilities 
are provided by the Norwegian seamen’s churches and missions 
which are to be found in over twenty ports (10 in Great Britain, 
2 in Canada, 6 in the United States, 1 each in the Argentine, Brazil, 
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Curagao, and the Union of South Africa). Provision for the religious 
needs of Norwegian seamen abroad is made on a different basis 
from that obtaining in Great Britain or the United States, the 
work being undertaken, not by a number of separate organisations 
in a “‘missionary”’ spirit, but by a single organisation as a normal 
part of the services of the National Church. Since the summer 
of 1941, expenditure on the seamen’s churches and missions has 
been taken over by the Ministry of Ecclesiastical Affairs and Educa- 
tion. 


Holiday Homes 


Special centres at which Norwegian seamen may spend holidays 
in restful and congenial surroundings have been established in 
Great Britain and the United States. The first centre was opened 
in July 1942 at “Broadlands”, situated within a short distance of 
the city of Hereford and the well-known Wye Valley holiday dis- 
trict. This centre has accommodation for 45 guests, who come 
mainly from the seamen’s pools in London, Cardiff, and Liverpool. 
A charge of 7s. 6d. a day is made for full board and lodging. The 
American holiday centre, ‘‘Eidsvold”, is a 49-acre estate on Long 
Island, and consists of a main building and seven smaller buildings 
comprising 90 rooms in all, with a swimming pool and tennis courts. 
The charge made for board and lodging is $2.50 a day. 


Entertainment Facilities 


The organisation of entertainment for Norwegian seamen, in 
the form of dances, cinema shows, sight-seeing tours, visits to 
factories, meetings, lectures, etc., is undertaken in Great Britain 
by a central committee including representatives of the Navigating 
and Engineer Officers’ Unions and the Seamen’s Union, with local 
committees at Cardiff, Liverpool, Glasgow, and Newcastle. These 
committees receive assistance from the British Council, which is 
an official agency of the British Government for cultural relations. 
Half the expenses in this connection are borne by the Ministry of 
Commerce, and the other half by the Norwegian Seamen’s Union. 

In North America similar activities are organised by the Social 
Welfare Committee and various voluntary organisations, the Com- 
mittee, that is to say, the Norwegian Government, bearing half 
the expenditure incurred. 

The seamen’s churches and missions naturally undertake enter- 
tainment and social activities in both Great Britain and America. 


Education and Information Services 


Apart from the technical schools, providing courses in radio- 
telegraphy, navigation, and catering on board ship, which have been 
organised by the Ministry of Commerce in Great Britain, Canada, 
and the United States, special correspondence courses in the English 
language have been organised for the benefit of Norwegian seamen 
by the Ministry of Education. General information is provided 
by the journal Norsk Tidend, published twice a week by the Nor- 
wegian Government in London, and by the fortnightly Meddelelser 
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fra Skipsfartsdirekigren, published in the United States by the Nor- 
wegian Shipping and Trade Mission; both of these are distributed 
free to Norwegian ships. Broadcasts in Norwegian are given by the 
British Broadcasting Corporation, and the Norwegian Government 
organised a special broadcasting service in the United States before 
the entry of that country into the war. 


Medical Services 


Public health services for seamen are organised by the Medical 
Division of the Ministry of Social Affairs, which has its headquarters 
in London and subsidiary offices in Washington. Surgeries staffed 
by Norwegian doctors and assistants, nurses, and other personnel, 
have been established in London, Cardiff, Liverpool, Newcastle, 
and Glasgow, and at Halifax and New York. There are also dental 
clinics in London and Glasgow. The service provided at these 
surgeries includes the medical examination of seamen before signing 
on ships and on arrival in port, inspection of hygienic conditions 
on board ship, medical treatment and nursing service for men 
suffering from illness or injury; special attention is given in case 
of venereal disease. 

Hospitals and convalescent homes are provided in Great Britain 
and Canada, as follows: 


London: (1) Holland Park Hospital, opened in mid-1940, 45 
beds; (2) Norwegian Clinic, Templeton House, Roehampton, 


opened in 1942, 45 beds for venereal diseases; 

Edinburgh: Craiglockhart Hospital, opened in February 1942, 
125 beds; 

Knockespock, Aberdeenshire: Convalescent home, opened in 
the autumn of 1941, 35 beds; 

Liverpool: West Wood Hospital, opened in February 1942, 
40 beds; 

Chester, N.S.: “‘Kongshaug’’ Convalescent Home, opened in 


1940, 120 beds. 


The Medical Division maintains two depots, one in London 
and one in Scotland, for the supply of medicines, etc., to its hos- 
pitals and surgeries, the ships of the merchant navy, and the Nor- 
wegian armed forces. 

The surgeries of the Medical Division are engaged primarily 
in providing services for seamen, but they may also attend other 
Norwegian nationals in their district. Seamen are entitled to free 
treatment and hospitalisation for a period of up to one year, the 
charges during the first twelve weeks being met by the shipowner 
under the Seamen’s Act and thereafter under the national health 
insurance scheme. 








INDUSTRIAL AND LABOUR 
INFORMATION 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 


Tue PARTICIPATION OF HAITI IN THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
ORGANISATION 


As previously recorded in these pages', H. E. Mr. Elie Lescot, 
President of the Republic of Haiti, took the opportunity of an 
official visit to the International Labour Office on 11 October 1943 
to make a declaration confirming Haitian participation in the 
International Labour Organisation, the Haitian Government 
having on 11 April 1942 notified its withdrawal from the League 
of Nations. The text of the declaration, and of the reply made by 
the Acting Director of the Office, as published in a recent issue of 
the Haitian official gazette’, is reproduced below. 


Declaration of the President of the Republic of Haiti. 


(1) The Republic of Haiti, Member of the International Labour Organisa- 
tion, will continue to be a Member with the same rights and obligations as the 
other Members. 

(2) The share of the Republic of Haiti in the budget of the International 
Labour Organisation will be fixed by agreement between the Government of the 
Republic and the Governing Body of the International Labour Office. 

(3) The position defined in the preceding paragraphs may be terminated 
only by the communication to the Director of the Etoventionsd Labour Office 
of a denunciation of the present declaration, with two years’ notice. 


Reply of the Acting Director of the International Labour Office. 


In the name of the International Labour Office, I take note with the keenest 
satisfaction of the declaration which you have just made. 

It follows, in accordance with the constitutional practice of the International 
Labour Organisation, that the Republic of Haiti, which is a Member of the 
Organisation, wil] continue to be a Member with the same rights and obligations 
as the other Members; that the share of the Republic of Haiti in the budget of 
the Organisation will be fixed by agreement between the Government of the 
Republic and the Governing Body of the Office; and that this position may be 
terminated only by a denunciation communicated to me with two years’ notice. 

It is with great pleasure, Mr. President, that I record the agreement thus 
reached. I welcome it as the ay already indicated by your decision to 
honour the International Labour Office with your visit, of still closer collaboration 
between the Republic of Haiti and the Office, leading to further social progress 
in your country. 

In the discharge of its constitutional functions, the International Labour 
Office will be happy to give your Government all the assistance within its power 
in order the help the authorities of Haiti to carry out the noble task which they 


1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 5, Nov. 1943, p. 619. 
2? Le Moniteur, 18 Nov. 1943. 
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have undertaken of ensuring the increasing prosperity of the people of Haiti, 
raising the standard of living, and encouraging intellectual and material develop- 
ment, in accordance with the spirit of social justice under restored and universal 


peace. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE OFFICE 
Man-PoweER MOBILISATION FOR PEACE 


The problem considered in the short report just issued by the 
International Labour Office under the above title is the demobilisa- 
tion after the war of the men and women now serving in the armed 
.orces and in war industry and their re-employment on peace work. 
The report, which is published as one of the Office’s reconstruction 
pamphlets, is not a technical study, but is primarily designed to 
bring out the scope and character of the employment problems 
involved in demobilising the war economy, to suggest possible 
lines of solution, and to promote public discussion of them. 


The first part gives an account of the changes that have taken place in the 
nature and general level of employment, in the make-up of the labour force, and 
in the relative importance of different industries through the transference of 
workers from peace to war work. 

The second part draws from these facts their implications, during the re- 
construction period, for the demobilisation of the armed forces, the transfer of 
war workers to peace work, the planning of employment for special groups of 
workers and in special industries, 'and of public works and social assistance 
schemes, and, finally, for the establishment of machinery for organising employ- 
ment.! 





SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC POLICY 


ORGANISED LABOUR AND POST-WAR PLANNING 
THE INTERNATIONAL TRANSPORT WORKERS’ FEDERATION 


A meeting convened by the International Transport Workers’ 
Federation for the discussion of post-war problems was held in 
London on 28 and 29 September 1943, and was attended by about 
50 delegates from 17 different countries, including the United 
States and the U.S.S.R. 

The Conference passed two resolutions, one —— the Inter-Allied Post- 
War Requirements Bureau the co-operation of the International Transport 
Workers’ Federation in the work preparatory to the rehabilitation of European 
transport, particularly with regard to problems affecting railway staffs, and the 
second demanding that the railwaymen of the world should be afforded repre- 
sentation, through the Federation, at the peace conference and at any recon- 
struction conference dealing with transport problems.* 


TRADE UNION PLAN FOR THE Post-WAR ORGANISATION AND EMPLOYMENT 
Po.icy oF THE BritT1sH Boot AND SHOE INDUSTRY‘ 


The National Union of Boot and Shoe Operatives of Great 
Britain has agreed on a plan to govern the organisation and policy 
of the industry in the immediate post-war period. The Union has 
submitted the plan to the Federated Associations of Boot and Shoe 





1 Man-Power Mobilisation for Peace. Montreal, 1943. 78 pp. Price: 25 cents; Is. 
2? INTERNATIONAL TRANSPORT WORKERS’ FEDERATION: Press Report, 1 Oct. 1943. 
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Manufacturers of Great Britain and Ireland, with the request that 
the Associations should consider the proposals, meet with the 
Union to discuss them, and join the Union in submitting them in 
agreed form to the Government. 

The plan, which was adopted after discussion at the 1943 Con- 
ference of the Union, is the first comprehensive trade union scheme 
to be put forward to govern the future structure of industry and 
the relations of management and labour within it. Its principal 
provisions are summarised below. 


The National Union of Boot and Shoe Operatives, in common with many 
other trade unions, has as one of its primary objects the ownership and control 
by the State of the industry in which its members are employed. It recognises, 
however, that, in the process of socialisation of industry, a number of other basic 
industries may have to be taken over:by the State in the public interest before 
the boot and shoe industry can be considered for State ownership and manage- 
ment. Thus, while emphasising the continued necessity of transferring control 
to the State, the Union has worked out a transitional plan which would, within 
the existing industrial order, give effect to the main principles required to satisfy 
the immediate post-war aims of boot and shoe workers. 


Industrial Planning Boards. 


The Union considers that full and secure employment can be obtained only 
through the establishment of some over-riding authority, both for industry gener- 
ally and for the boot and shoe industry. It therefore recommends, first of all, 
that the Government should at once establish a National Industrial Planning 
Board. The Board would have power to agree with particular industries con- 
cerning the planning and control needed for those industries, and the agreements 
reached would have the force of law. It is suggested that the Board should be 
taken out of the “present atmosphere of the civil service’’ and be made up of 
people with wide industrial experience. 

The plan proposes that an Industrial Board should be set up for the boot and 
shoe industry, consisting of an equal number of representatives of the Federated 
Associations of Boot and Shoe Manufacturers and the National Union of Boot 
and Shoe Operatives, together with such representatives of the public interest 
as may be appointed by the Government or the National Industrial Planning 
Board. The Chairman of the Board for the boot and shoe industry would be 
appointed by and paid by the State. Broadly speaking, the Board would be 
responsible for: 


(1) Making plans for the industry and controlling output in each under- 
taking so as to ensure full and continuous employment; 

(2) Controlling costs and prices, and continuing the production “of a high 
percentage of utility footwear of the highest possible quality”’; 

(3) Encouraging research and investigating international markets; 

(4) Eliminating or controlling monopoly interests, and determining the 
allocation of profits between capital and industrial and other reserves; 

(5) Instituting efficient marketing systems, and ensuring that retail prices 
are brought into line with manufacturing costs; 

(6) Performing any other work considered necessary to make the industry 
fully efficient. 


“We are not unmindful, the Union points out, of the many critical problems 
and difficulties with which such an Industrial Board will be confronted’’, and 
continues: 


Neither have we overlooked the possibility that a Board constituted as 
we propose, vested with the responsibilities we recommend, may be regarded 
as an “industrial cartel”, containing within itself inevitable monopolistic 
characters alien to the essential purposes it is required to serve. We are 

‘convinced, however, that rightly conceived and properly administered, 
there is no danger of monopoly and that such a Board is the only form of 
organisation which will give to the industry that security which is essential, 
‘and ensure to the workers full employment and the principles and practices 
we wish to see established. 
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Employment and Conditions of Work in the Boot and Shoe Industry. 


It is assumed that after the war total employment in the boot and shoe in- 
dustry will be about the same as in the pre-war period (about 107,000 productive 
operatives), and that production will be spread over about the same number of 
factories (some 620). It is assumed that a much greater volume of production 
will be needed to meet home consumption and export demands; and that the 
increased output can be achieved through increased productivity. If technolo- 
gical changes and substitute materials should threaten to create unemployment 
among the industry's workers, the Union suggests that hours of work should be 
decreased to a level where full employment could be maintained and the required 
quantity of footwear produced. 

Until the Industrial Board is functioning fully, the normal conciliation machin- 
ery of the industry would continue to exist and should continue to concern itself 
with wages, hours, and working conditions. It is recommended that hours of work 
should be 40 per week, for 48 weeks per year, and that the hours should be ad- 
justed over the whole of the industry to meet the requirement of full employment 
of the operatives in the industry and to make possible the production of the 
prescribed quantity of footwear. Overtime should be abolished. Wages should 
be based on the following important considerations: (¢) a minimum basic rate 
sufficient to ensure a reasonable standard of comfort; (6) similar minimum basic 
rates for men and women; (c) increased rates providing a reasonable return for 
the increased production and concentration necessitated by the piece work sys- 
tem; (d) no reduction in basic rates of piece work rates because of a decrease in 
the standard hours of employment; (e) full wages during sickness; (f) increased 
rates of wages for juveniles, and full rates for all operatives at the age of 20 years. 
The Union considers that piece work conditions must be generally applied to 
the industry (largely because of their productive advantages) and that, to avoid 
strain and other harmful effects, an agreed output for each operation should be 
fixed. There should be four full weeks of holidays with pay—one week in April, 
one at Christmas, and two consecutive weeks in August. Old-age security should 
be extended, but before making any definite proposals for action, the Union is 
awaiting information on the Government's plans for carrying out the pension 
proposals of the Beveridge Report. 


Recruitment and Training of Juveniles. 


Special importance is attached to the recruitment and training of juveniles. 
There must be no return, the Union emphasises, to the haphazard conditions of 
pre-war days when young workers drifted into the industry, were left untrained, 
had no conception of the industry and its product, and were apt to be discharged 
when they were due to receive adult wages. 

It is proposed that all employers should be required to obtain their young 
workers from juvenile employment committees, made up of selected individuals 
acting under the authority of the local education authority. These committees 
would examine the school records, aptitudes, and characteristics of the young 
applicants for work and give advice as to suitable avenues of employment. They 
should have the power to follow up the placement of young people and to recom- 
mend changes if the youngsters do not seem to be properly suited to their jobs. 
They should also have power to prevent the employment of young workers in 
any industry or undertaking where standards for their employment are un- 
satisfactory. 

A code of agreed standards for the recruitment and employment of young 
people in the boot and shoe industry should be drawn up by employers’ and work- 
ers’ representatives; and these standards, in the absence of legal enforcement, 
should be considered to be of the same significance as the national agreement 
for the industry. The code would include standards relating to training and con- 
tinued education, upgrading, the nature of the craft and productive processes 
of the industry, wages, and general amenities. 

The training and technical education of young workers for the industry will 
depend largely upon the application of the new Education Act by local education 
authorities. The Union considers that training for the boot and shoe industry 
could form part of the curriculum during the second year of attendance at con- 
tinuation schools. Technical education for persons employed in the industry 
should be extended by means of daytime instruction at free technical schools, 
carried out in consultation with the employers and workers. Where attendance 
is on a part-time basis, full wages should be paid; and where it is full-time, 
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maintenance allowances should be paid. Within the industry, technically trained 
persons should be given an opportunity to fill the managerial posts and the posi- 
tions of foremen, supervisors, and technicians. areagiry : 

The Union stresses the fact that no scheme for recruiting and training juveniles 
for the industry can be successful without the whole-hearted co-operation of 
employers, and that their attitude towards the question will be of the greatest 
importance to the future well-being of the industry. 


Workshop Committees. 


The Union considers that, under any system of planned industrial control, 
workshop or factory committees should exist in each undertaking to carry out 
the measures instituted by the Industrial Board. The Union has full-time branch 
officers in every locality. Workshop committees would not usurp their functions 
and would not handle questions of wages and working conditions. They would, 
however, be concerned with the application of recommended policies within 
their undertakings, the inauguration of welfare measures, and the maintenance 
of agreed standards for the recruitment and training of young workers. The work- 
ers’ members should be selected from among the Union membership of the under- 
taking. 


Necessity for Adoption of a Plan for the Industry. 


In conclusion, the Union points out that the problems of transferring the 
economy from war to peace will be simplified if there exists in advance a basis of 
agreement about the changes which will have to be made and the underlying 
principles which should govern these changes. The Industrial Board of the boot 
and shoe industry, for example, could be made responsible for determining the 
way in which “‘concentrated”’ undertakings are to start up operations after the 
war, how the thousands of workers of the industry are going to be re-employed, 
and how the guarantees of re-employment to workers now in the armed forces 
or directed into other forms of priority employment will be carried out. 

Finally, the Union reiterates the necessity of coming to some agreement as 
soon as possible on the principles which the workers consider should be adopted 
to govern post-war operations in the industry. It stresses the importance of 
remedying the obvious faults in organisation and policy which reacted so ad- 
versely on the welfare of the workers and of the public generally in the pre- 
war period. ‘‘We repeat our confirmed belief”, the Union concludes, “that, after 
the war, full employment will be both an economic and a moral necessity.’ 


REHABILITATION OF LIBERATED AREAS IN THE U.S.S.R. 


A Decree of the Council of People’s Commissars of the U.S.S.R. 
and the Central Committee of the Communist Party was published 
on 22 August 1943 which provides for ‘‘urgent measures for the 
economic rehabilitation of areas liberated from German occupa- 
tion”. It deals mainly with different aspects of agricultural recon- 
struction, but also with the rebuilding of dwellings, the reconstruc- 
tion of railway lines, railway stations, etc., and, finally, with 
measures in the field of education. A summary of the main provisions 
is given below, followed by an account of the committee appointed 
to plan the rebuilding of cities and towns. 


Agricultural Reconstruction. 


According to the Decree, all livestock evacuated to the East during the retreat 
of the Russian Army was to be returned to the collective farms of the northern 
liberated areas by 1 October and to the southern liberated areas by 15 October 
at the latest. A table gives the exact number of cattle, sheep and goats, and 
horses to be returned to their former owners by the collective farms which took 
care of the evacuated livestock. The People’s Commissariat for Agriculture of 
the U.S.S.R. was to organise and be responsible for the transport of livestock 
from the eastern regions to the liberated areas. The Decree specifies in detail 
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the Boot and Shoe Industry after the War (Northampton, Aug. 1943). 
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the measures to be taken to ensure the best possible conditions for the migration 
of the cattle: for instance, the exact routes must be decided in advance, fodder 
must be prepared along the route, provision must be made for the personnel in 
charge of the herds, the Army must lend the necessary number of veterinary 
surgeons, conditions in the collective farms receiving the cattle must be checked, 
special courses must be organised in the liberated areas for the training of veterin- 
ary surgeons and other specialists. The Governments of the Republics and 
regions must send agronomists to the liberated areas, and pamphlets and popular 
literature on livestock breeding must be ready for distribution before 1 October. 

With a view to increasing the quantity of livestock and reviving poultry 
farming, various measures are prescribed. During the year 1943-44 all destroyed 
incubators must be rebuilt; and 580 poultry farming experts must be trained by 
means of special courses before June 1944. The collective farms, the collective 
and individual farmers, workers, handicraftsmen, and employees of the liberated 
— will be entitled to certain privileges as to the State delivery of agricultural 
produce. 

To secure the sowing for the 1943-44 winter crop, the Government will ad- 
vance 50,000 tons of seeds to the collective farms. 

The Decree contains detailed instructions for the reconstruction of the ma- 
chine and tractor stations in the different regions of the liberated areas, and fixes 
the number of tractors and of different kinds of machines and implements which 
have to be brought back to these areas. Measures must be taken for transport- 
ing this machinery and replacement parts, and for reconstructing garages and 
repair shops. The Central Administration for the Supply of Petrol attached to 
the Council of People’s Commissars of the U.S.S.R. is to provide the liberated 
areas with petrol and various kinds of oil, the quantities and the terms of delivery 
being fixed in the Decree, 


Reconstruction of Dwellings. 


The Party and Soviet organisations of the liberated areas must consider as 
urgent the task of restoring damaged houses and building new dwelling places 
in the towns and villages liberated from German occupation, so as to secure 
accommodation for collective farmers, workers, and office employees now living 


in mud huts or demolished houses. Local raw materials must be utilised in the 
first place. In the different regions factories for the production of building ma- 
terials have to be built and to be in operation before the end of 1943, as well as 
13 factories for the production of prefabricated houses. The necessary timber 
must be provided. The Agricultural Bank is authorised to grant loans up to an 
amount of 10,000 roubles per family, repayable in seven years, for the building 
of individual houses. All the People’s Commissariats and administrations in 
charge of the reconstruction of industrial undertakings in the liberated areas 
must provide also for the rebuilding of dwellings around the factories. 


Reconstruction of Railways. 


The People’s Commissariat for Railways and the local Party and Soviet 
organisations are to consider as urgent the speedy restoration and reconstruction 
of railway lines, stations, and buildings along the railway lines in liberated areas. 
Temporary stations and other emergency railway buildings must be erected 
before 1 January 1944, as well as barracks for all railway workers lacking housing 
accommodation. The Decree indicates the number of railway and sapper troops 
to be employed on this work. 

Railway workers and employees living on the land of a collective farm will 
receive individual holdings of not more than 0.15 hectares. The Regional Exe- 
cutive Committees and Republican Councils of People’s Commissars are author- 
ised to allot individual holdings of 1.5 hectares (0.5 of arable land and 1.0 of 
grassland) to railway workers and employees, out of the land expropriated for 
the railway or the land funds belonging to the State. These workers and employ- 
ees are exempt from making deliveries of agricultural produce to the State, and 
— be helped by the Government to obtain the necessary seeds, poultry, 
and hogs. 


Educational Measures. 


In conclusion the Decree provides for the education and upbringing of chil- 
dren of soldiers and guerrilla fighters, and of orphans whose parents were killed 
by the German invaders. Three types of educational institutions are to be estab- 
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lished for this purpose. In the first place, there will be 9 Suvorov military board- 
ing schools, where 4,500 boys aged 8 to 17 years will receive general education 
and military training with a view to becoming officers. Secondly there will be 
23 vocational schools (12 for boys and 11 for girls), with accommodation for 400 
children each and providing a four-year course of training. The third type of 
institution consists of special boarding schools for 16,300 children a 3 to 13 
years and children’s homes for 1,750 children; 29 receiving and distributing 
centres will take care of 2,000 children. 


Committee on Reconstruction. 


A five-member Committee on Reconstruction attached to the Council of 
People’s Commissars of the U.S.S.R. is in charge of the supervision and control 
of the economic rehabilitation of the liberated areas.! 


PLANS FOR THE REBUILDING OF CITIES AND TOWNS 


With a view to improving the architecture, and especially to 
ensuring the supervision by the State of the rebuilding, of cities 
and towns destroyed by the German invaders, the Council of Peo- 
ple’s Commissars of the U.S.S.R. has recently appointed a Com- 
mittee on Architecture. The Committee, which is to be attached 
to the Council, will supervise the activities of other organisations 
and institutions in the field of architecture and will have general 
responsibility for co-ordinating and planning the reconstruction 
of inhabited places. 


The functions of the Committee are defined as follows: 


(a) Approval of projects for planning and building of cities and towns, 
and of plans of the most important buildings serving housing, cultural, and 
public ends; 

(5) Supervision from the point of view of architecture of the quality of 
reconstruction work achieved in cities and towns; 

(c) Elaboration and approval of standard projects for mass building of 
dwellings, and of planning of living quarters in cities and towns; 

(d) Study and recommendation of samples of products of the building and 
artistic industries used for the decoration and equipment of buildings; 

(e) Supervision of the activities of organisations preparing building projects; 

) Supervision of scientific and experimental institutes of architecture, and 
of educational institutions providing training for activities in the field of architec- 
ture and artistic industry; 

(g) Supervision of the maintenance and restoration of monuments. 


The Committee will also be responsible for drafting decrees concerning the 
co-ordination and planning of the reconstruction of inhabited places; projects 
for the planning and rebuilding of large cities and of the most important buildings; 
decisions concerning new kinds of building and decorative materials, articles, 
and equipment for buildings; measures for regulating and improving architectural 
planning; and decisions concerning experimental construction of dwellings and 
public buildings. The drafts will be submitted to the Council of People’s Com- 
missars for its approval. 

The Council has also decided to set up throughout the U.S.S.R. regional and 
municipal administretions for architectural matters, to be attached to the Com- 
mittee on Architecture.* ‘ 


A SECONDARY INDUSTRIES PLANNING COMMISSION IN AUSTRALIA 


_The Government of the Commonwealth of Australia decided 
in October 1943 to appoint a Secondary Industries Planning Com- 
mission. The main function of the Commission will be to review 





1 Izvestia, 22 Aug. 1943. 
2 Trud, 30 Sept. 1943. 
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and investigate the wartime industrial development of the Com- 
monwealth, with special reference to Government factories (partic- 
ularly munitions establishments and annexes), to define a policy 
of industrial development for the country, and to plan and recom- 


mend to the Government the measures needed to carry out the 
policy. 

The Commission, which consists of four members', will work within the 
Ministry of Post-War Reconstruction and will maintain close contact with the 
Rural Reconstruction Commission, the Commonwealth Housing Commission 
and the National Works Council.? To ensure that the Secondary Industries 
Planning Commission will operate in the closest association with industry and 
industrialists, industry advisory panels are to be established, with powers and 
functions to be announced at a later stage. 

There is a direct liaison between the Ministry of Post-War Reconstruction 
and the Department of War Organisation of Industry. Arrangements have been 
made for representatives of this Department, and also of the Department of 
Supply, to sit as members of the Secondary Industries Planning Commission 
whenever matters of concern to these departments are under consideration. 
The Tariff Board will make enquiries on matters referred to it by the Commis- 
sion. It is expected, in fact, that much of the Commission's work will be based 
on the results of fact-finding investigations of the Tariff Board.* 


A NATIONAL BOARD FOR THE CO-ORDINATION OF THE 
REGIONAL Economic CounNcILs IN MExIco 


A National Economic Co-ordination Board was set up in Mexico 
by a Decree of 28 September 1943, which also amended the regula- 
tions governing the joint regional economic councils established 
under a Decree of 24 September 1941. For the present, the new 
Board has taken over the budget and staff of the Federal Com- 
mission on Economic Planning, to which reference has previously 
been made in these pages.‘ 


Under the new Decree there is to be a regional economic council, not only in 
each of the Federal States, but also in the Federal District and in each Federal 
Territory. 

The regional councils are composed of representatives of the Federal Govern- 
ment, drawn from the Department of Agriculture and Development, the Depart- 
ment of National Economy, the Agrarian Department, and any other Federal 
department concerned; the Governor of the State or Territory, or his deputy; 
and a representative of the National Distribution Association. The council for 
the Federal District is to be constituted in the manner prescribed by the Federal 
Executive. 

When a majority of the members so request, a regional council may include 
as advisers a representative from each of certain regional Government depart- 
ments and organisations specified in the Decree, including, among others, agti- 
cultural associations, chambers of commerce, chambers of industry, and trade 
unions. 

The chairman of the regional council is the Governor of the region (or his 
deputy); the representative of the Department of Agriculture and Development 
acts as vice-chairman, and the representative of the Department of National 
Economy as secretary. 

The functions of the councils are defined in great detail in the Decree. They 
cover such matters as the preparation of programmes of work and co-ordination 





1 Mr. Jensen, Secretary of the Commission, Department of Munitions; Mr. Nolan, Assistant 
General Manager of the Sydney County Council, Chairman of the Standing Committee of the 
Allied Supply Council and Managing Director of the Clyde Engineering Company; Mr. Merrett, 
Technical rap ee of the Ministry of Munitions; and Mr. Scott, Costing Accountant, 
Member of the New South Wales Area Board of Management of the Ministry of Munitions. 


2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 5, Nov. 1943, p. 628. 
4 Statement of the Prime Minister of the Commonwealth, 29 Oct. 1943. 
4 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 3, Sept. 1942, p. 314; Vol. XLVII, No. 3, 


Mar. 1943, p. 358. 
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of measures for improving economic and social conditions in rural areas and for 
increasing agricultural production, the study of the special problems of industrial 
production, means of communication, and marketing in the region concerned, the 
drafting of legislation, the appointment of municipal economic councils to act 
in an advisory capacity, etc. 

In carrying out the plans approved by the regional councils, special attention 
is to be given to those which are likely to bring about a rapid increase in agri- 
cultural production, more particularly, in the production of prime necessities and 
of raw materials for the country’s industry. 

To co-ordinate the activities of the different regional councils, the Decree 
provides for the establishment within the Department of National Economy of 
a National Economic Co-ordination Board under the direction of a Secretary- 
General appointed by the President of the Republic." 


Tue Strupy or Post-War PRoBLEMS IN SOME 
AMERICAN COUNTRIES 


Bo.tvia 


With a view to giving effect in Bolivia to Resolution XVI, 
concerning economic collaboration, adopted by the Third Meeting 
of Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the American Republics*, and to 
preparing plans for economic development on the cessation of 
hostilities, the Bolivian Inter-American Development Commission, 
set up in 1941, was empowered to make the necessary studies by a 
Decree published on 1 September 1943. 


For this purpose the Commission is to include technical experts, appointed 
by the Government, who will make a survey of the economic possibilities of 
Bolivia and prepare plans for the efficient use of the country’s resources in the 
solution of post-war problems. They will have authority to call on the assistance 
of specialists in national matters for the study of particular problems.* 


PANAMA 


A Board for the Study of National Problems, composed of 18 
members, was set up in Panama by a Decree of 9 October 1943. 


With a view to the study of internal and external problems of a national 
character and the formulation of concrete plans, the work of the Board is entrusted 
to six committees, dealing respectively with economic, financial, sociological, 
educational, building and health, and international questions.‘ 


PERU 


An Institute for International Post-War Problems was set up 
in Peru by a Decree of 15 March 1943. 


The Institute is placed under the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and is composed 
of experts appointed by the President of the Republic. It is responsible for the 
compilation and centralisation of information on post-war problems, and for 
the study of international plans from the Peruvian standpoint.' 


VENEZUELA 


A Committee for the Study of Post-War Problems was estab- 
lished in Venezuela by a Decree of 6 October 1943. 


1 Diario Oficial, 2 Oct. 1943. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 4, Apr. 1942, p. 416. 
3 El Diario (La Paz), 1 Sept. 1943. 

4 Gaceta Oficial (Panama), 15 Oct. 1943. 

5 El Comercio (Lima), 6 Aug. 1943. 
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The Committee is composed of the Ministers for Foreign Affairs, Finance, 
War and Navy, Development, Health and Social Assistance, Agriculture, Labour, 
and Transport; the legal adviser of the Secretariat of the President of the Repub- 
lic; the President of the Central Bank of Venezuela, the Chairman of the Imports 
Control Committee; and the Director of the Technical Institute of Immigration 
and Land Settlement. 

Whenever it deems expedient, the Committee may obtain the assistance 
of the chambers of commerce, industry or agriculture and of organisations of 
employers and workers. It may appoint sub-committees to deal with special 

roblems. 
’ The task of the Committee will be to plan and co-ordinate all national activi- 
ties for the immediate post-war period. To this end it will establish a programme 
of work to serve as a basis for dealing with problems relating to agriculture, 
immigration, industry, transport, foreign trade, fiscal and monetary policy, 
labour, and social policy in general. 

The study of legal questions arising out of Venezuela’s participation in the 
international organisation of the peace is also entrusted to the Committee, which 
is further authorised to enter into communication with reconstruction agencies 
in other countries and with the Pan American Union and the International 


Labour Office.! 


RECONSTRUCTION PLANNING IN INDIA 


Information on the machinery set up by the Government of 
India for reconstruction planning has been published in these pages 
from time to time.? In reply to an interpellation in the Council of 
State on 4 August 1943, a comprehensive statement on the position 
up to date in respect of reconstruction planning was laid on the 
table by the Government.’ Extracts from the statement are given 
below. It may also be noted that Prof. A. V. Hill, Secretary to the 
Royal Society in London, has been invited by the Government of 
India to visit that country for the purpose of advising on problems 
of industrial and scientific research in relation to reconstruction 
planning and the co-ordination of such research in India with that 
elsewhere.‘ 


Questions Arising from the War. 


The establishment of a committee of the Viceroy’s Council for dealing with 
— emerging more or less directly out of the war has resulted in the various 
epartments of the Central Government undertaking a large amount of prepara- 
tory work which must in due course materialise into definite proposals. So vast 
and complex are the problems of reconstruction that each department of the 
Central Government, as also the provinces, the (Indian) States, and the industries, 
must do its own thinking and planning. There must, however, be a central 
organisation for co-ordinating and stimulating the activities of these various 
authorities in order to ensure that the whole field is adequately covered and that 
no gaps are allowed to remain to be filled in hurriedly, or not to be filled in at all, 
when the time has arrived for putting reconstruction policies into force. It is this 
task, as also that of initiating and guiding general policy, which has been taken 
over by the Reconstruction Committee of the Viceroy’s Council. The problems 
of reconstruction are now engaging the most anxious attention of the Central 
Government, and a powerful machinery to deal with every aspect of reconstruc- 
tion has been set up. 

As reconstruction embraces a number of subjects dealt with in the several 
departments, it has been decided that the actual responsibility for preparing 
plans should rest with the department dealing with the subject concerned. The 
problems of reconstruction naturally divide up under the following main heads: 


1 Gaceta Oficial (Caracas), 6 Oct. 1943, p. 141837. 

2 For the latest note on the subject, see International Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 6, 
Dec. 1943, p. 754. 

® Council of State Debates, Vol. II, No. 3, 4 Aug. 1943. 

4 The Times (London), 13 Nov. 1943. 
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(1) re-employment and resettlement; (2) disposals, contracts, and Government 
purchases; (3) transport; (4) posts, telegraphs, and air communications; (5) 
public works and electric power; (6) internal and international trade policy and 
industry; and (7) agriculture, forestry, and fisheries. 

It has been decided to constitute a policy committee for each of these sub- 
jects, to be presided over by the Member of the Viceroy’s Council mainly con- 
cerned. These committees will include, besides officials of the Central Govern- 
ment, representatives of provincial Governments, States, and members of the 
general public, including representatives of certain special interests, such as 
chambers of commerce, or of particular industries, or persons with special know- 
ledge of a particular subject dealt with by the committee concerned. It will be 
the duty of these committees to advise the Government on any schemes which 
wl be placed before them and to suggest ways and means of giving effect to 
them. 

In addition to the policy committees, a consultative committee of economists 
has been formed, which has held two meetings. Some memoranda on economic 
— have been prepared by the Economic Adviser to the Government of 

ndia. 


Questions of National Welfare and Improvement of the Standard of Living. 


Factors which increase national welfare and improve the standard of living 
must also take a prominent place in any constructive planning of the post-war 
future. The question of the organisation and improvement of social services, 
including educational services and the development of health organisation, will 
therefore be taken up for study and planning. It is obvious that the women of 
the country should be associated with this enquiry, and the Government is con- 
sidering the best manner in which this could be done. 


Technical Preparatory Work. 


The most important preliminary task to be performed is the collection and 
co-ordination of data on which alone any concrete schemes could be based. 
Official committees on (the departmental) Secretary level corresponding to each 
policy committee have therefore been formed, and all of them have started to 
function. Their preliminary task will be the collection of data and the prepara- 
tion of preliminary schemes for discussion. For example, a great deal of prepara- 
tory work has been done by the Demobilisation and Welfare Directorates in the 
Defence Department. This includes the development of welfare services in the 
recruiting areas and a survey of the land resources that might be available for the 
settlement of demobilised soldiers. The question of utilising to the best advantage 
the Military Reconstruction Fund both in British India and in the States is also 
under examination and it is hoped to address to provinces and States at an early 
date comprehensive proposals on the subject. The setting up of organisations in 
War and Supply Departments to handle the problems of disposals, contracts, 
etc., has been considered in detail, and preparations are well advanced. The 
necessity for investigating irrigation works has not been lost sight of, and prob- 
lems relating to the co-ordination and control of electric power undertakings 
are being looked into. A skeleton scheme is being drawn up for road development, 
and a considerable amount of preparatory work has been done on the subject of 
civil aviation. Reports on all-India agricultural and forestry planning and on the 
post-war development of fisheries are also under preparation. 


Provision for Co-operation of other Official and Non-official Agencies with the Central 
Government. 


The Central Government has also been considering the question of securing 
the co-operation of provincial and State Governments and of the people at large 
as well as the leaders of industry in reconstruction planning. It is common ground 
in most countries that in the interests of industry itself it will be necessary to 
continue controls for a considerable period after the war. There are many people 
who even believe that some measure of governmental control is likely to be an 
essential and permanent feature of the post-war world. It is important, therefore, 
for the representative industries to get together, so that these controls can as 
far*as possible be administered through their own representative nisations. 
Steps are in hand to investigate very carefully the requirements of industry in 
capital goods, the conversion of war industries to peacetime production, and the 
expansion of industry generally during the post-war period. Perhaps more import- 
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ant than these is the organisation of marketing, especially overseas. These are 
matters in which there should exist the closest co-operation between industries 
and the Government, and it is hoped that representative industrial —— 
will begin to devote their attention to these important problems. e Central 
Government is already in the closest possible touch with the provincial and State 
Governments, which have been asked to undertake the formulation of such 
schemes as they consider suitable. 


MzasvurzEs To Grow More Foop 


The following notes refer to some recent measures for increasing 
food supplies in India. 


Grants from the Central Government. 


Grants to the provinces from the Central Government in 1942-43 for the 
“grow more food” campaign totalled 1,883,721 rupees, and loans totalling nearly 
ten million rupees have been made in the current year for the same purpose. 


New Irrigation Schemes. 


Several irrigation schemes, including the sinking of some 300 tube-wells in 
Bihar and the United Provinces so as to put under food grains more than 100,000 
acres of land hitherto either uncultivated or only partly cultivated, are shortly 
to be carried out. Similar emergency irrigation projects for the other provinces, 
calculated to increase the country’s output of food grains during the war and to 
assist in the post-war development of agriculture, are under consideration. 


Measures to Meet the Needs of Defence Services. 


Measures have been taken in several provinces to produce large quantities 
of vegetables for the defence services. Some 30,000 lbs. of vegetable seeds have 
been imported from the United States, and a total area of nearly 14,900 acres 
(with an estimated output of about 38,500 tons of vegetables, of which 33,500 
tons will be dehydrated) has been allotted for the purpose in Bihar, Bombay, 
Madras, and the United Provinces. 


Promotion of Pisciculture in Ricefields. 


It has been ascertained experimentally that fish can be reared in ricefields 
to marketable size, with advantage to the cultivation of rice, for they feed on 
insects and weeds and thus indirectly contribute to a higher yield. Accordingly, 
this method of increasing the food supplies is advocated.? 


Foop Po.nicy in CHINA 


A short account of the organisation which has been set up in 
China for bringing about an increase in food production*, and of 
the results obtained, is given below. 


Organisation for Increasing Food Production. 


Soon after the establishment of the Ministry of AgricuJture and Forestry in 
1940, a committee was set up in the Ministry charged with the task of expanding 
the production of food grains by drawing up the necessary plans for the purpose 
and implementing them with the assistance of the provincial and district author- 
ities. The National Bureaux of Agricultural and Animal Husbandry Research co- 
operate with the committee, which acts (in the provinces concerned) through 
the Commissioner of the Reconstruction Department of the provincial Govern- 
ment and (in the hsiens or districts) through the magistrate. The former is at the 
head of a local corps especially constituted for expanding food production, and 
the latter of a local bureau set up for the same purpose. 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 5, Nov. 1943, p. 627 for the latest note 
on this subject. 

2 Indian Information, Vol. 13, No. 121, 1 Sept. 1943. Communication to the I.L.O. 

* The average annual production of food grains in China before the war has been estimated 
at 1,000 million piculs (1 picul =110 Ibs.) of rice and 450 million piculs of wheat; 15 million piculs 
of rice and 9 million piculs of wheat were imported. 
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The Results. 


In 1941, as a result of the activities of this organisation, 40,154,440 mow 
(1 mow =about 1/6 of an acre) were added to the area under cultivation, with a 
production estimated at 84,179,489 piculs; and the output of 17,144,571 mow 
previously under cultivation was increased by 9,246,406 piculs. The official 
returns for 1942 are not available, but according to Dr. Pan Chien-liang, vice- 
chairman of the above-mentioned committee of the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Forestry, 660,000 acres (with an output of 800,000 piculs) were added to the area 
under wheat in Honan, which before the war produced annually 90 million piculs 
of wheat. The increase in output of different food grains in Kansu province 
amounted to 730,000 piculs, and that in Ningsia to 1,300,000 iculs. 

The goal set for 1943 is an increase of 42,125,000 piculs of rice, wheat, and 
other cereals. While the responsibility for the administration of the various mea- 
sures for bringing about this increase rests with the local authorities, they may 
not alter the plans drawn up by the Central Government without its authorisa- 
tion. A prominent feature of the plan is the establishment of model farms, and 
the cost involved is mainly met by the provincial Governments, although grants- 
in-aid are provided by the Central Government.? 


SocIAL AND Economic CONDITIONS IN CHILE 
Tue PRESIDENT’s MESSAGE TO CONGRESS 


In the annual Message which he is required by the Constitution 
to make to the National Congress, the President of the Republic of 
Chile dealt with the work of Government departments and agencies 
in the social and economic field during 1942. 


The Message opens with a profession of faith in democracy and an account 
of the Government's international policy. Dealing with social affairs, it goes on 
to state that ‘“‘the Government has systematically followed a prudent policy of 
conciliation and arbitration in ordinary disputes between capital and labour”. A 
summary of the principal references to social and economic policy in the Message 
is given below. 


Development of Production. 


Dealing with the activities of the Corporation for the Development of Pro- 
duction set up by Act No. 6334 of 29 April 1939, as amended in August 1940, 
the Message gives an account of the plans for the development of mineral pro- 
duction, agriculture, industry, power and fuel, commerce, and transportation. 

The mining plan covers the development of metal mining, especially copper, 
zinc, lead, iron, manganese, cobalt, gold, and molybdenum, and the industrial 
exploitation of gold deposits and development of non-metallic mining produc- 
tion. Special attention is paid to the minerals needed by the United Nations 
for the prosecution of the war. A sum of 53 million pesos has been allocated to 
the execution of this plan together with a further sum of about 4.3 million U.S. 
dollars to date. The operations are conducted by the Corporation or through 
existing development and credit institutions such as the Mining Credit Fund 
and the Mining Development Institute. In accordance with plans made in pre- 
vious years, the Corporation has undertaken the construction of a copper and 
gold smelting plant with an annual capacity of some 140,000 tons, and is study- 
ing plans for an electrolytic copper refinery, with a capacity of 25,000 tons per 
year, at a cost of 80 million pesos. The production of manganese, needed especially 
for export to the United States, increased in 1942 by 20,000 tons over the previous 
year’s output to a total of 60,000 tons. 

For agriculture, the schemes carried out in 1942 included the mechanisation 
of agricultural work, agricultural machinery having been imported directly from 
United States manufacturers and sold on easy terms to over 2,500 farmers with 
a considerable lowering in prices and freights; as a result, over 400,000 hectares 
of land were cultivated by mechanical means during the year. Other activities 
were the development of fruit cultivation, involving an investment of 7 million 
pesos; land reclamation, drainage, and protection (15 million pesos); improve- 
ment of livestock, involving the importation of 3,000°head of high-grade cattle 





1 Cutna INFORMATION CommITTEE: Daily Bulletin, No. 705, 20 July 1943. 
? Communication to the I.L.O. 
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and the expenditure of 40 million pesos on the breeding of stock; afforestation, 
with an investment of 15 million pesos for the planting of over 11,000 hectares; 
and the processing of agricultural products, several milk pasteurisation plants 
and concentrated food factories having been financed. 

With regard to industrial development, investments during 1942 included 
over 48 million pesos in the iron and steel industries, 25 million pesos in the 
chemical industries for the purpose of assisting chemical laboratories and the 
heavy chemical industry. In the wood industry, the manufacture of sectional 
wooden houses was encouraged and sawmills were installed; and in the textile 
industry, both woollen and linen, nearly 4 million pesos were allocated for the 
repair and purchase of machinery. In the food industry, about 12 million pesos 
were used for loans or subsidies to fishing co-operatives and to factories manu- 
facturing oil and other foods. Lastly, the Corporation established two new 
cement factories, at a cost of 40 million pesos, which are expected to begin pro- 
duction in 1944, 

The development of fuel and power production was one of the main tasks 
of the Corporation in view of the large reserves of hydro-electric power available 
conveniently and at low cost. Some 6 million kilowatts (8 million horse-power) 
are estimated to be available on the mainland, of which only some 150,000 kilo- 
watts have so far been harnessed. The Corporation prepared a vast development 
scheme in March 1943, to be executed in several stages, the first of which will 
require 18 years of work to produce a capacity of 760,000 kilowatts at an in- 
vestment cost of about 2,400 million pesos. The Corporation will retain the 
proprietary rights in the generation and distribution of the power, in order to 
be able to control the prices charged to consumers at varidus stages. A plan for 
rural electrification based on the formation of rural co-operative societies is also 
contemplated. Coal production has also been encouraged, and considerable 
sums have been devoted to prospecting for oil. 

For commerce and transport, 73 million pesos and 4.5 million dollars were 
devoted to financing or subsidising export and import companies, establishing 
a network of refrigerating plants, assisting the construction of tourist hotels, 
the importation of railway material, the development of merchant shipping, and 
other similar purposes. 


Agrarian Credit and Settlement. 


The transactions of the Agrarian Credit Fund for assistance to farmers 
and small holders amounted to over 300 million pesos in 1942. Since its 
establishment in December 1942, the Fund has advanced 1,800 pesos in loans 
to agriculture. It is used by the Government to exercise some measure of control 
over national agricultural production. 

The Land Settlement Fund, which was established to acquire and break up 
land for sale to small owners on easy terms, dealt with over 12,000 hectares in 
1942, and also granted loans to settlers amounting to 13 million pesos. The Fund 
owns some 600,000 hectares of land, half of which has already been distributed 
to settlers. It encourages the formation of agricultural co-operatives among small 
holders, the number of such co-operatives having risen to 42 in 1942. 


Housing. 

The Corporation for the Development of Production approved a building 
scheme costing 200,000 pesos for low-cost dwellings, and the schemes for 1939 
and 1940 are still in progress. 

During the year the People’s Housing Fund of the Ministry of Labour com- 
pleted 1,143 dwellings; a further 1,000 are in course of construction, and 1,000 
more are planned for 1943. 


Nutrition. 

During 1942 the State Restaurant Service served some 2,700,000 meals to the 
public. In December 1942, a special Decree was issued laying down the basis 
for the permanent organisation of the people’s restaurants. This provides for the 
centralisation of purchases, accounts, and supervision, and for the separate finan- 
cing of the scheme, with a view to providing a nourishing, healthy, and cheap diet 
for persons of small means, whose nutrition should be a matter of State concern. 


A pplication of Labour Legislation. 
Dealing with labour matters, the Message notes that the New York Confer- 
ence of the International Labour Organisation in November 1941 principally 
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discussed methods of collaboration between Governments, employers, and work- 
ers. 

All collective labour disputes in Chile were settled by agreement between the 
parties and, in accordance with the principles of collaboration, the Superior 
omer Council? has been remodelled as a central advisory body in tripartite 

orm. 

During 1942 the Ministry of Labour carried out about 65,000 inspections in 
industry, commerce, and agriculture, and the inspection services for women’s 
work paid special attention to compliance with the requirement that day nurse- 
ries should be established in factories employing a specified number of workers. 

There was a substantial rise in the number of workers belonging to legally 
recognised associations in 1942, the total membership throughout the country 
having exceeded 200,000 at the end of the year. In accordance with the Labour 
Code, legally recognised workers’ organisations are entitled to receive a share of 
the profits of industry when these exceed a specified percentage; in 1942, 25 mil- 
lion pesos were distributed among such organisations under this head. 

Referring to the reform in the minimum wage legislation for private employ- 
ees, which included an improvement in the family allowance system’, the Message 
states that the average increase in the living wage throughout the country in 1942 
and 1943 was 27.44 per cent. The amount of the family allowance was fixed at 
106.50 pesos a month for each household. 


General Directorate for Social Assistance. 


The General Diréctorate for Social Assistance was set up under Decree No. 
6/4817 of 26 August 1942 for the purpose of securing for every member of the 
population a minimum standard of welfare sufficient to satisfy his own needs and 
those of his family. It has concerned itself with the problems of unemployment, 
vagrancy and begging, drug addiction, juvenile delinquency, school meals, and 
popular restaurants. Model institutions for the rehabilitation of delinquent 
women, socially maladjusted men, and deserted and vagrant children operate . 
under the auspices of the Directorate, and also a children’s summer colony and 
various sections for unemployment assistance to large families. In the course of 
eight months the social inspectors investigated 20,000 cases. 


Health and Medical Services. 


A campaign for the improvement of health conditions has been initiated with 
the financial and technical assistance of the Office of the Co-ordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs. 

The Message notes that the work of the medical services of insurance institu- 
tions is being increasingly guided by vigilant concern for the health of the members, 
and that a policy of active and planned intervention is being followed with a 
view to detecting disease in its early stages and applying appropriate treatment. 
However, although the individuals concerned have made a better recovery, 
preventive action is hampered at present by the lack of facilities for isolatin 
infectious and contagious cases, so that the expenditure on preventive rest aaweee | 
in accordance with the Preventive Medicine Act? is out of proportion to the num- 
ber of cases of recovery. The aim of the medical services should be to organise 
a comprehensive and planned system of health protection, combining medical 
attendance and social and economical assistance, not only for the insured persons, 
but also for their families, thus embracing the whole of the wage-earning popula- 
tion. 


The Inter-American Conference on Social Security. 


The Presidential Message also refers to the first Inter-American Conference 
on Social Security, held at Santiago in September 1942‘, noting the high quality 
of the delegations and the fact that practically all the countries on the American 
continent had sent representatives, as well as the International Labour Office, 
the Pan American Sanitary Bureau, and the International American Institute 
for the Protection of Childhood. It expresses satisfaction that the Conference 
had unanimously approved the reports submitted by the official delegates from 


1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol.  - hha No. 1, July 1943, p. 75. 


2 Idem, Vol. XLV, No. 1, Jan. 1942) eo 
*Cf. International Labour eview, Vo XLVI, No. 2, Aug. 1942, pp. 123-135: “The Aims and 


Achievement of the Chilean Preventive Medicine Act”, b Dr. Manue de VIADOo. 
4 Idem, Vol. XLVI, No. 6, Dec. 1942, pp. 661-691: “A New Structure of Social Security”. 
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the Chilean Department of Social Welfare and had approached many of its pro- 
blems from a specifically inter-American angle. Examples of this were the resolu- 
tions in favour of the organised interchange of pharmaceutical products between 
American countries and the adoption of uniform methods for biological examin- 
ations and clinical analyses, and the standardisation of diagnostic terms and of 
the list of causes of death, as a step towards making the statistics internationally 
comparable. In particular, the sentiment of continental unity was expressed 
in the resolution calling for the establishment of a permanent organisation to 
develop and facilitate co-operation between social security administrations and 


institutions. 


Social Insurance. 


In summarising the work of the Workers’ Insurance Fund, the Message states 
that the Government considers it essential that the Fund should restrict its activ- 
ities to its proper purposes and that all extraneous activities should be eliminated. 
The Fund will therefore reorganise its services and budget so as to be able to base 
its expenditure on sound principles. In drawing up this plan, Chilean experts 
have had the benefit of the valuable assistance of technical experts from the 
International Labour Office, whose contribution the President was happy 
to acknowledge. 

The Message notes that the Fund has paid special attention to mothers and 
children, an important factor in the biological protection of the race, its future, 
and its productive capacity. During the year under review the Fund supervised 
23 per cent. of the births throughout the country and 31 per cent. of the infant 
population. The results of its action are remarkable, as shown by the reduction in 
the infant mortality rate from 250 per 1,000 live births in 1935 to 200 per 1,000. 
In another part of the Message it is stated that the infant mortality rate fell from 
236 per 1,000 live births in 1938 to 153.7 in 1942. 

The Fund is especially concerned with the retraining of the disabled for suitable 
work and intends to expand its activity in this field. Particular importance is at- 
tached to those of its services which deal with industrial medicine. 

With regard to a possible reform of the Act, the Message states that when the 
services of the Fund have been reorganised and a policy aiming at obtaining the 


maximum return from the invested capital has been adopted, with the restriction 
or elimination of inappropriate activities, it will then be time to consider whether 
any amendment of the law is necessary; but it is essential that this preliminary 
work should be carried out urgently and energetically. 


A Mipp.Le EASTERN STATISTICAL CONFERENCE 


A Statistical Conference, consisting of delegates from Iraq, 
Syria, Lebanon, Palestine, Transjordan, Egypt, Sudan, and East 
Africa, which was held in Cairo in November 1943 under the aus- 
pices of the Middle East Supply Centre*, unanimously passed a 
resolution calling for the eventual establishment of a Middle Eastern 
statistical bureau, and recommended the setting up of a standing 
committee and a secretariat to carry on the work of the Conference 
until the proposed bureau was created. The Conference also re- 
quested that delegates of the Egypt-Palestine International Statis- 
tical Service and a representative of the Middle Eastern Supply 
Council should serve on the standing committee. 

Another resolution recommended consultation between Governments, the 
exchange of publications and forms, and the nomination of a correspondent by 
each Government to act as a regular channel of information. The delegates ex- 


pressed the opinion that a common economic intelligence service for the Middle 
East would be of great value in the future for the Governments concerned.* 








1 Mensaje de S. E. el Presidente dela Reptblica de Chile (Santiago de Chile), 21 May 1943. 
2 Notes on the activities of the Middle East Supply Centre have previously been published in 
these pages; for the latest note on the subject, see International Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 4, 


Oct. 1943, p. 485. 
3 The Times (London), 13 Nov. 1943. = 
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THE REGULATION OF OCCUPATIONAL ORGANISATIONS IN ARGENTINA 


Occupational organisations in Argentina were regulated by law 
for the first time by a Decree of 20 July 1943, which gives legally 
recognised employers’ and workers’ organisations the sole right 
to represent employers and workers in their relations with the 
public authorities. 


The organisations to which legal recognition may be granted must be associa- 
tions of employers or workers, whether bodies corporate or not, freely formed 
by persons of either sex of 18 years of age or over, belonging to identical, similar, 
or allied occupations, for the purpose of examining and defending their collective 
interests or the interests of their members. 

To obtain recognition the associations must conform with a number of strict 
conditions, both of substance and of form, which are briefly analysed below. 
Substantial Conditions for Recognition. 

“yor of occupational organisations is subject to the following condi- 
tions: (1) the organisations must pursue their aims through concrete activities 
expressing their occupational or social solidarity; (2) the organisations must 
profess no doctrine or ideology which is contrary to the basic principles of the 
nation or to the social system established by the Constitution; (3) they must 
refrain from using any pressure in recruiting their members; (4) they must under- 
take to refrain absolutely from all political activity and not to associate them- 
selves with non-occupational organisations or with occupational organisations 
which are not recognised as such; (5) they must not accept subsidies from any 
national political organisation or from any foreign organisation of whatever 
nature, nor permit any such organisation to interfere in their management; 
(6) their officers must be genuine workers or employers and may not hold any 
office in the organisation unless they are actually engaged in the occupation for 
which the organisation was formed; (7) the organisations must forbid their mem- 
bers to belong to any other association for the same occupation, and similarly 
may not oblige workers or employers to join or resign from any given occupa- 
tional association; (8) membership of an organisation may not be made subject 
to any condition of nationality, religious confession, or philosophical or political 
conviction, provided that no member may be admitted who holds convictions 
contrary to the Constitution; (9) workers’ organisations may not accept subsidies 
from employers or permit the latter to interfere in the management of the associa- 
tions; and, similarly, employers’ organisations may not permit their workers or 
employees to interfere in the administration or management of their organisa- 
tions; (10) at least two-thirds of the officers of the organisation must be Argentine 
nationals by birth or must have been naturalised for at least five years, and they 
must be elected by the members of the organisation. 


Formal Conditions. 


The formal conditions for recognition laid down by the Decree relate to the 
rules of the associations and to their registration. 

Occupational associations are required to draw up internal rules, which must 
include a number of compulsory clauses stating, for instance: the name, address, 
and scope of the association; date of its constitution; its objects; conditions of 
admission to membership, resignation or expulsion; rights and obligations of 
members; source and purposes of the funds; method of fixing and collecting 
membership fees, and particulars of other sources of income; description of the 
governing and representative organs, with a definition of the precise functions 
of each member; date of ordinary and extraordinary general meetings; procedure 
for the election of the committee; compulsory maintenance of a membership roll 
and of accounts; procedure for amendment of the rules and for dissolving the 
organisation, with provision for disposal of the funds and other property. 

Even when all these requirements have been complied with, legal recognition 
is not granted automatically. To secure recognition organisation must submit 
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to the National Labour Department a formal application in writing, together 
with the following documents: (a) a true copy of the constitution and rules; 
(b) an alphabetical list of members classified into occupational groups and sub- 
groups in accordance with the classification adopted by the National Labour 
Department; (c) a list of persons forming the governing body and administrative 
organs, showing their nationality, date of election, functions, and occupation; 
(d) true copies of the minutes of the proceedings for the election of representatives. 

On receiving this application the National Labour Department may make 
any enquiries it deems necessary, examine the constitution and rules, and grant 
or refuse recognition as appropriate. 

If recognition is granted, the organisation will be entered in a special register 
kept by the National Labour Department and notified of the fact. If it is refused, 
the organisation may appeal to the National Executive within five days. 


Supervision of Recognised Organisations. 

To enable the public authorities to exercise constant supervision over the 
activities of recognised occupational associations, the latter are required to submit 
their membership roll and accounts to the National Labour partment for 
approval; to communicate to the Department the minutes of their election pro- 
cedure; to submit to permanent supervision by the Department in respect of 
all matters relating to their accounts, the management of the funds, the changes 
in their membership, and the actions of their governing and administrative 
organs; and to provide the Department with all the information necessary for 
conciliation in the event of a labour dispute. 

Failure to observe any of the requirements of the Decree may entail with- 
drawal of recognition by the National Labour Department, either on its own 
initiative or at the request of one of the parties. Reasons must be given for the 
withdrawal of recognition in every case and an appeal may be lodged with the 
National Executive within five days of notification of the decision. 


Powers of Recognised Organisations. 


Legally recognised employers’ and workers’ organisations are entitled to 
represent the occupation in all dealings with the authorities concerning occupa- 
tional and administrative matters and in all institutions under public control; 
to appoint delegates to all Government agencies in which such representation 
is provided for by special legislation; and to intervene on behalf of their members 
in conciliation and arbitration procedure, in the negotiation of collective agree- 
ments, and in the settlement of disputes arising out of the interpretation or 
application of the agreements. 


Federations and Confederations. 


Recognised occupational organisations may form federations and confeder- 
ations, which may be recognised under the same conditions as the primary or- 
ganisations. They may comprise only primary organisations which are legally 
recognised, on pain of forfeiting their own recognition. 


Miscellaneous Provisions. 


The fact that an organisation is legally recognised does not automatically 
make it a body corporate, but it may acquire incorporation in accordance with 
the provisions of the Civil Code. Unrecognised organisations are regarded as 
de facto associations having no representative character and will not in future be 
allowed to intervene in the settlement of conditions of employment. 

The Decree applies throughout the territory of the Argentine Republic and 
therefore supersedes the provisions of all provincial laws or decrees concerning 
occupational organisations which are contrary to its own provisions. The Federal 
agents (interventores federales) are responsible for the enforcement of the Decree 
in the provinces.! 


ADJUDICATION OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES IN INDIA 


An analysis is given below of the machinery for the adjudica- 
tion of industrial disputes in the provinces in India and of the 
results in recent years of the application of that machinery. 


1 Boletin Oficial, 24 July 1943, No. 14661, p. 2; Derecho del Trabajo, Aug. 1943, p. 371. 
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Present Posttion. 


The existing provisions for the settlement of industrial disputes in British 
India include those of the Trade Disputes Act, 1929', the Bombay Industrial 
Disputes Act, 1938, and the Defence of India Rule 81 (A).* Rule 81 (A) provides 
snter alia for a reference of industrial disputes by the Government to adjudica- 
tion. The award of the adjudicator can be enforced by the Government. The 
number of cases referred to adjudication during 1942 was 38, and in the first 
quarter of 1943, 19. The matters in dispute usually related to such questions 
as the grant of cost-of-living allowances, bonuses or special allowances, and the 
supply of food grains through grainshops. 


Machinery. 


No permanent adjudication court has so far been set up in any province, 
but the establishment of such a court is under contemplation by one provincial 
Government. Adjudicators are being appointed ad hoc for each dispute. Con- 
tinuity in the personnel of adjudicators, however, is maintained in practice in 
all the provinces. In many instances the Labour Commissioner is appointed 
adjudicator. In Bengal, however, some cases have been referred to the Work- 
men’s Compensation Commissioner or the War Injuries Claims Officer. In 
Bombay, serving or retired High Court Judges have been appointed for disputes 
in Bombay City, and district judges in the interior of the province. 


Procedure. 


Defence of India Rule 81 (A) does not prescribe any procedure for adjudica- 
tion, but leaves this to be laid down by the Government referring a dispute to 
adjudication. It has, however, been usual to adapt suitably the procedure under 
the Trade Disputes Act. In Bombay, the provincial Government has avoided 
ordering adjudication in cases where the machinery of the Bombay Industrial 
Disputes Act can be brought into use. 


Results. 


The machinery of adjudication has been extremely useful in the prevention 
and the early settlement of industrial disputes. Since the introduction of ad- 
judication, the number of strikes has remained at a low figure, and where strikes 

ve occurred, their duration has been short. Instances of strikes lasting for 
over two weeks have been very rare. There has been no case of any strike or 
lockout during the pendency of adjudication procedure. Both employers and 
workers have am willing to abide by the procedure, and by the decisions of the 


adjudicator. In no case has there been any need for penal action in respect of 
adjudication proceedings in any province.‘ 


AMENDMENT OF THE NEW ZEALAND INDUSTRIAL CONCILIATION 
AND ARBITRATION AcT 


A New Zealand Act, No. 25, of 26 August 1943, to amend the 
Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act of 19255, reinforces 
the protection given to trade union members by the principal Act, 
provides penalties for workers failing to become members of a 
recognised trade union, and facilitates the recovery of moneys due 
to workers under awards and industrial agreements. 


Protection of Trade Union Rights. 


Under the new Act any employer who dismisses a worker or alters his position 
in the employment to his prejudice commits a breach of the principal Act, and 
is liable to a penalty not exceeding £25, if at any time before the dismissal or 
the alteration of position the worker: 


1 For an account of the provisions of the Act, see I.L.O., Studies and Reports, Series A, No. 41: 

: gt “sew in India (Geneva, 1938), pp. 111-114; and for the text, I.L.O.: Legislative Series, 
, Ind. 2. 

2 Cf. Legislative Series, 1939, Ind. 1. 

* For an account of the provisions of the Rule, see International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, 
No. 4, Oct. 1942, p. 457, and for the text, Legislative Series, 1942, Ind. 4. 

4 Indian Labour Gasette, July 1943. Communication to the I.L.O. 
8Cf. LL.O.: Legislative Serses, 1925, N.Z. 1. 
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(a) Was an officer of any industrial union or branch of a union, or was 
a member of the committee of management of any union or branch, or was 
otherwise an official or a representative of any union or branch; or 

(b) Had acted as an assessor on a council of conciliation; or 

(c) Had represented a union or branch of a union in any negotiations 
or conferences between employers and workers; or 

(d) Was entitled to some benefit of an award, order, or agreement, or 
had made or caused to be made a claim for any such benefit for himself or any 
other worker, or had supported any such claim, whether by giving evidence 
or otherwise; or 

(e) Had given evidence in any proceedings under the principal Act. 


It is, however, a defence to the employer if he proves that the worker was 
dismissed or that his position was altered for reasons other than that the worker 
had acted in any of the above capacities or was or had been entitled to or had 
claimed any such benefit. 

A worker is deemed to be dismissed within the meaning of the Act if he is 
suspended for a longer period than ten days. 


Penalty for Failure to Join a Union. 


Under section 18 of the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Amendment 
Act of 1936! every agreement and award must contain a clause making it unlawful 
for the employer to employ in the industry to which the agreement or award 
relates any adult who is not a member of an industrial union of workers bound 
by that agreement or award. 

A new subsection has now been added, providing that every person required 
to become a member of any union under the operation of this provision who fails 
to do so when requested by his employer or by any officer or representative of the 
union is deemed to have committed a breach of the award or industrial agreement 
to which his position or employment is subject, and is liable accordingly to a 
penalty not exceeding £5 in respect of every such breach. 


Recovery of Moneys Due under Awards and Industrial Agreements. 


The Amending Act of 1943 provides finally that where any payment due to 
workers under awards and industrial agreements has been made at a rate lower 
than that fixed by the award or agreement or otherwise legally payable to the 
worker, the balance of the amount may be recovered to the use of the worker in 
the same manner as a penalty for a breach of the award or agreement by action 
either in a magistrate’s court or in the Court of Arbitration within twelve months 
after the day on which the moneys became due and payable, notwithstanding 
the acceptance by the worker of the payment at the lower rate or any express or 
implied agreement to the contrary. 


DECENTRALISATION OF THE UNITED STATES CONCILIATION SERVICE 


In the interest of the more expeditious handling of labour 
dispute cases the United States Conciliation Service recently 
approved a plan for the decentralisation of its activities on a regional 


basis. 


The plan provides for the establishment of five regional offices, two of which 
have already been set up with headquarters in San Francisco and Chicago, while 
the others are to be established in the near future. 

Formerly all requests for a conciliator were cleared through the central office 
at Washington. Under the new decentralisation plan, regional directors will be 
appointed to head the regional offices, and the appointment of conciliators will 
be made directly from the headquarters of the regional offices. 

In order to maintain the closest possible relationship with the offices of the 
National War Labor Board, the boundary lines of the Conciliation Service regions 
have been set in general to correspond to those of the National War Labor Board 
regions, although each of the former will include two or three of the latter. 

It may be recalled that the role of the Conciliation Service in the settlement 
of wartime labour disputes is that of a mediation agency. The Executive Order 


1 Cf .I.L.0.: Legislative Series, 1936, N.Z. 1. 
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of 12 January 1942', which created the War Labor Board and established a pro- 
cedure for handling wartime labour disputes, provides that if labour disputes are 
not settled by direct negotiations between the parties, the Conciliation Service 
shall assign a commissioner of conciliation to the dispute. When the Conciliation 
Service is unable to settle by mediation a dispute “which may lead to substantial 
interference with the war effort’’, it is required by the Executive Order of 12 
January 1942 and the War Labor Disputes Act? to certify the dispute through 
the Secretary of Labor to the War Labor Board. Under an agreement between 
the Conciliation Service and the War Labor Board, the Conciliation Service is 
required to make conciliators available to regional offices of the War Labor Board 
for consultation regarding pending cases, and to furnish War Labor Board panels 
and hearing officers with information as to facts which have been developed in 
conciliation proceedings.* 


Lecat Decisions ON LaBouR RELATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES 


Two important decisions of considerable interest to labour in 
the United States were recently given, the first by the National 
War Labor Board, holding that the Board’s authority is superior 
to State regulation, and the second by a Colorado court, holding 
unconstitutional the provisions of a State Act requiring compulsory 
incorporation of all labour unions. 


Powers of the National War Labor Board with respect to State Law. 


In the first case the National War Labor Board granted a maintenance-of- 
membership clause to a labour union despite the employer’s contention that this 
award would violate the Wisconsin Employers’ Peace Act, under which his busi- 
ness was operating. Under this Act it is an unfair labour practice for an employer 
“to encourage or discourage membership in any labour organisation .. . ; 
provided that an employer shall not be prohibited from entering into an all- 
union agreement . . . where three-fourths or more of the employees . . . shall 
have voted affirmatively by secret ballot in favour of such all-union agreement 
in a referendum conducted by the State Employment Relations Board”’. 

The National War Labor Board, however, ruled that although the required 
referendum had not been held, the Board's authority, derived from the war 
powers of the President under Executive Order of 12 January 1942‘ and from the 
War Labor Disputes Act of 25 June 1943*, was superior to State regulation of 
employment relations. It stated in its opinion: 


No law of a State which is aimed at inserting conditions in a collective 
bargaining contract between an employer and the bargaining agent of the 
employees can be said to supersede any order of the War Labor Board regula- 
ting relations between employer and employee in time of war when the power 
to issue that regulation flows from the war powers of the United States. There 
can be no “concurrent jurisdiction” between State legislation and War Labor 
poe rulings concerning employer-employee relations when their provisions 
conflict. 


The Board added: 


The War Labor Board’s ruling upon maintenance of membership does not 
invade the province of the sovereignty of the State of Wisconsin. Rather, 
its ruling constitutes an exercise of war power over private contracts, which 
power supplants that of the State in time of war. In cases of this type, the 
safety of the nation demands that the war powers of the United States be 
regarded as supreme. 


The Board stated further that compliance with its order would not con- 
stitute a violation cf the State law, since the right to demand a maintenance-of- 


1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 2, Feb. 1942, p. 184. 
2 Idem, Vol. XLVIII, No. 4, Oct. 1943, p. 500. 

* Labor Relations Reporter, 22 Nov. 1944, . 329. 

4 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. V, No. 2, Feb. 1942, p. 184. 
§ Idem, Vol. XLVIII, No. 4, Oct. 1943, p. 500. 
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membership clause was granted by the National Labor Relations Act’, and 
further that the Wisconsin Act was directed against voluntary, and not involun- 
tary, union assistance or discrimination by an employer.? 


Compulsory Incorporation of Labour Unions Unconstitutional. 


In the second case provisions of the recently enacted Colorado Labor Peace 
Act? requiring incorporation of all labour unions operating in the State were 
held unconstitutional by a State court on the ground that they deny the rights 
of free speech, press, and assembly to labour unions and deprive them of property 
a due process of law, in violation of the Federal Constitution of the United 

tates. 

Moreover, the provisions of the Act imposing regulatioas and restrictions on 
unions in connection with incorporation are inoperative and fall with the com- 
pulsory incorporation clause. The forms of regulation which the decision thus 
renders inoperative include the requirements that unions should pay franchise 
fees, conform their by-laws to specific standards, open financial records to State 
officials, admit State reporters to take records of union meetings, take secret 
votes on policies, propesed strikes, or puaishment of members, and refrain from 
any use of funds for political purposes. 

Other provisions of the Act were, however, upheld as constitutional, including 
the prohibition against strikes not voted by a majority of employees or begun 
without the giving of the required notice, and against coercion to induce em- 
ployces to join unions.* 
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THe ORGANISATION OF EMPLOYMENT IN THE UNITED STATES 


Increasingly acute local man-power situations in the United 
States have made it necessary to take further steps to integrate 
production needs with labour resources, to place new emphasis on 
the utilisation of the labour force in employment, and to recruit 
additional workers from the labour reserves not yet drawn into the 
employment market. The national Management-Labor Policy 
Committee of the Manpower Commission has issued a report 
opposing the introduction of national service legislation but putting 
forward a programme of man-power mobilisation by voluntary 
action. 


Production Organisation and Labour Supply. 


The War Production Board has barred the placing of additional war contracts 
in the areas classified by the Manpower Commission as “group I areas’’ (those 
with acute labour shortages); there are now 69 group I areas. Moreover, in speci- 
fied labour shortage areas, no Government procurement agencies may allocate 
any contract requiring employment increases without the permission of the 
Chairman of the Production Board. The 48-hour week has been extended to all 
areas where labour shortages have become acute. 

The President has ordered the establishment of a joint production committee, 
consisting of four Army and Navy men, to keep the production of weapons 
constantly adjusted to the requirements of the war fronts and to co-ordinate the 
military and civilian agencies of Government by establishing close working 
relationships with the Office of War Mobilization and the chiefs of staff. The 
elimination of munitions production no longer needed is expected to release 
skilled workers for other employment where they are urgently required.* 


1 Cf. I.L.O.: Legislative Series, 1935, U.S.A. 1. 
* Labor Relations Reporter, 6 Sept. 1943, P; 5. 

* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 5, Nov. 1943, p. 638. 
* Labor Relations Reporter, 20 Sept. 1943, p. 105. 

5 Labor Market, Sept. and Oct.-Nov. 1943. 
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Production Urgency and Man-Power Priority Committees. 


The War Production Board and the War Manpower Commission have worked 
out area urgency plans for organising labour and production resources in any 
selected labour shortage area. The plans are an outgrowth from the programme 
of employment stabilisation adopted in Buffalo, New York; the principles of the 
Buffalo plan were recommended in the Baruch report on the West Coast man- 
power situation and incorporated in the plan worked out by the Office of War 
Mobilisation to deal with this situation. The new area urgency plans are based 
on two new administrative devices: an area production urgency committee and 
an area man-power priorities committee. They are already in effect in production 
areas of the west coast and in a few other areas, and may be extended to addi- 
tional areas from time to time, as necessary. 

Area production urgency committees may be set up in any labour shortage 
area agreed upon by the War Production Board (acting through the inter-agency 
Production Executive Committee) and the Manpower Commission. Each area 
committee will be established under the chairmanship of a Production Board 
representative, appointed by the regional director of the Board. It will include 
representatives of the Manpower Commission, the War and Navy Departments, 
the Maritime Commission, the War Food Administration, the Army Air Forces, 
and other agencies invited to take part when problems affecting their work are 
under consideration. 

The chairman, after consulting the committee, will fix the production ratings and 
standards established by the committee; determine the production programmes 
which can be carried out in the area and their relative importance; review 
proposals for new facilities and contracts for the area; develop a programme for 
balancing labour supply and demand by redistributing production where neces- 
sary ; co-operate with the Manpower Commission and the Office of Civilian Require- 
ments; and advise the Manpower Commission on the effect of man-power, 
priorities and employment ceilings on production and on questions of production 
priorities. 

Each area chairman is to appoint an official to serve as his principal assistant 
on problems affecting labour and as his alternate on the area man-power priorities 
committee. 

Area war man-power priorities committees are to be set up in labour shortage 
areas under the primary control of the Manpower Commission. Each committee 
is to consist of representatives of the Manpower Commission, the War Production 
Board, the Selective Service System of the Manpower Commission, the Navy 
and War Departments, and other agencies representing important claimants 
for man-power in the area. It is to be organised after consultation with the area 
management-labour committee, and the latter is to recommend a chairman who 
is not affliated with any Government agency or group interest, or if such a person 
cannot be found, a member of the Manpower Commission staff. The actual 
appointment of the chairman lies with the Manpower Commission. 

The point of departure of the area man-power priorities committees will be 
the determinations of the area production urgeacy committees. The priorities 
committees will advise the employment service to allot man-power from the 
scarce supply available to those plants where it will have the most beneficial 
impact on the war production programme. They will keep an eye on labour 
utilisation within plants and investigate the causes of high turnover and absen- 
teeism rates. In consultation with the area management-labour committees, they 
will establish the standards to govern inclusions in the man-power priorities lists. 


Operation of West Coast Man-Power Programme. 


The West Coast area, the first large area to apply the above principles, has 
reported considerable saving of man-power and gains in man-power efficiency 
as a result of the operation of the West Coast programme. In a report issued 
by the chairman of the Manpower Commission early in December 1943, the six 
following points of progress were cited: 


Drastic reductions have been made in anticipated labour requirements 
due primarily to the establishment of employment ceilings and improved 
utilisation of the existing labour force; 





1 Orrick OF WAR INFORMATION. WAR PropUCTION BoarRD AND WaR MANPOWER COMMISSION: 
Release, 19 Oct. 1943. Orricg or WAR MosiiizaTion: Release, 4 Sept. 1943. 
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Throughout the entire region employment stabilisation programmes have 
been revised in line with the new programme; 

A programme of controlled referrals has been put into effect in each of 
the critical areas; 

The number of workers in the aircraft industry has further increased, 
rising by nearly 3,900 from 1 October to 1 November. Due in part to the 
ee employment ceilings, employment in the shipbuilding industry 

ecline 

Additional numbers of workers have received occupational deferments 
from Selective Service; 

The programme as a whole is gaining recognition and support throughout 
the region.! 


Man-Power Utilisation. 


The Manpower Commission issued a statement in September 1943 calling 
attention to the necessity of man-power economy by better use of the existing 
labour force. Noting that where mobilisation has been rapid, utilisation may not 
be at its highest level, the Commission urged wider use of man-power utilisation 
surveys, manning tables, and occupational analyses. 

Where a plant shows symptoms of bad labour utilisation—for example, high 
absenteeism and turnover rates, low productivity, and unplanned withdrawals 
of selective service recruits—a man-power utilisation consultant would be 
needed to assist management in determining the causes and remedies. The con- 
sultant would look into placement, transfer and promotion plans, schemes for 
job simplification, working conditions, supervision, wage incentive systems, 
production scheduling, and any other practices that seem relevant to the effective 
use of man-pewer. Recommendations are made to the management concerned 
and also, in some cases, to man-power officials. In the critical areas, the man- 
power officials can plan referrals, employment ceilings, and the issue of certificates 
of availability on the basis of whether or not the recommendations on labour 
utilisation have been put into effect by the management. 

Over 8,000 establishments are now using manning tables (job and labour 


inventories), a technique of achieving better labour utilisation to which the 
Commission attaches considerable importance. Occupational analyses, the third 
tool of the Bureau of Manpower Utilisation, are plant studies made by occupa- 
tional analysts assigned to field offices of the Manpower Commission. Each study 
includes a manning table, training requirements for each job, the proportion of 
women and physically handicapped workers employed, a description of future 
labour needs, and so forth.? 


Part-Time Employment of Women. 


The Secretary of Labor and the Women’s Advisory Committee of the War 
Manpower Commission have urged the extension of part-time work for women, 
thus bringing into the labour market women who would not otherwise be able 
to take up work outside their homes. A survey of the Women’s Bureau shows 
wide diversity of practice in regard to the employment of part-time workers 
and the methods used to organise their employment.* It indicates, also, that the 
hiring of full-time day workers on part-time night shifts is a cause of high rates of 
quitting and absenteeism. The survey calls attention to the advantages of part- 
time work and makes suggestions and recommendations as to how such work 
might be organised in any given plant. The Women’s Advisory Committee of 
the War Manpower Commission has recommended that part-time employment 
should be established only when the supply of available full-time workers is 
exhausted, when in-migration of full-time workers is impracticable owing to 
housing congestion and inadequate community arrangements for food, schools 
and transport, where suitable openings for part-time workers exist, and where 
their standards of health, wages, and working conditions will be maintained at 
the same relative level as for full-time workers.‘ 





1 Orrick oF WAR INFORMATION. WAR MANPOWER COMMISSION: Release, 3 Dec. 1943. 

2 Idem, Release, 16 Sept. 1943 (text of statement). 

’ DEPARTMENT OF LaBor. WoMEN's Bureau: Part-Time Employment of Women 2. srevtian. 
4 Orrice oF War INFORMATION. WAR MANPOWER Commission: Release, 24 Sept. 1 
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RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE MANAGEMENT-LABOR Po.icy COMMITTEE 
OF THE MANPOWER COMMISSION 


In November 1943, a report of the national Management-Labor 
Policy Committee of the War Manpower Commission was made 
public, in which the Committee opposed the principle of national 
war service legislation and put forward a unanimously adopted 
programme for solving war man-power problems by voluntary 
action. 

The Committee declared that, out of the Manpower Com- 
mission’s ‘‘widespread and varied experience with locally developed 
man-power programmes under decentralised administration, and 
with controls of one form or another in various critical situations’, 
had developed a sound and practical approach to the solution of 
any urgent war man-power problem. The elements of this ap- 
proach are set forth in the following terms: 


(1) The facts as to man-power needs and available supply must be 
determined as accurately as is humanly possible. The War Manpower Com- 
mission must make these determinations in close co-operation with manage- 
ment and labour of any given area. 

(2) The relative urgency for products and services must be determined 
in each local area by the agencies of Government responsible for procurement 
and production. Such determinations must be made as close to the source as 
possible by local representatives of those agencies acting together in close 
co-operation with the local representative of the War Manpower Commission 
within the framework of national policy. 

(3) The relative needs of employers for workers must be determined in 
each area. Such determinations must be made by local representatives of the 
War Manpower Commission in close co-operation with local representatives 
of procurement and production agencies of Government with the counsel 
and advice of the management-labour War Manpower committees. 

(4) The causes for failure to meet and maintain required employment 
levels in individual employing establishments must be identified, and wherever 
possible removed. To accomplish this the War Manpower Commission must 
secure and co-ordinate the full and co-operative efforts of employers, workers, 
the community, and other Government agencies. 

(5) The flow of available man-power must be guided to the points where 
it will contribute most to the war effort. In accordance with plans formulated 
with local management-labour War Manpower committees, the War Man- 
power Commission must guide this flow of workers in any given area. 

(6) The volume of production allocated to or retained in any given area 
must be balanced with the ability to supply the necessary man-power. The 
co-ordinated agencies of Government responsible for procurement, production, 
and man-power should make such allocations. 

(7) All of these actions must be based on the initial conceptions that the 
agencies of Government are to serve the people by informing them what has 
to be done, when and where it must be done, and that the people of the nation 
are the ones to determine how it shall be done. 


Specifically, the Committee made the following recommendations to the Chair- 
man of the War Manpower Commission: 


(1) That the Office of War Mobilization be called upon: 


(a) To conduct continuing reappraisal of the national production 
requirements as related to the total man-power resources of the nation in 
such manner as to make clear to the peorle the programme required; 

(b) To intensify and accelerate its reappraisal of the organisation and 
functions of governmental agencies responsible for the administration 
of procurement, production, and man-power matters to the end that: 
(¢) overlapping of agencies and jurisdictional interferences are finally 
removed as promptly as possible; (34) over-all plans and basic related 
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policies are formulated at but one point of appropriate jurisdiction in 
such manner as to permit decentralised administration of man-power 
programmes developed locally by the people of each community; and 
(4i¢) needless administrative burdens and controls are removed as promptly 
as possible. 


(2) That the Chairman of the War Manpower Commission require 
review of the Selective Service System’s regulations and procedures with such 
revisions as are necessary fully to establish the principles that: 


(a) The first duty of a physically fit man in the military age group 
is to serve in the armed forces when needed, unless his service in a vital 
civilian activity is more necessary to war production or preservation of 
the basic civilian economy; 

(b) Selective Service withdrawals from a State, county, or community 
shall be gauged and timed with the ability to effect replacements in activi- 
ties necessary to war production or preservation of the basic civilian 
economy. 


(3) That the Chairman of the War Manpower Commission recommend 
to the appropriate executive authority that a more comprehensive and effective 
review of the administrative agencies in the Federal Government be required 
to the end that: 


(a) Those remaining persons in Government service who can be 
released are made available to essential industries, including agriculture; 

(b) The volume of Government forms, reports, and investigations 
are curtailed so that the tremendous numbers of personnel now engaged 
in preparing and reviewing such material can be transferred to useful work. 


(4) That the War and Navy Departments be urged to continue their 
searching examinations of their man-power usages of enlisted and civilian 
personnel; and that in the process they expedite the return to war production 
of those in the armed services who are over age or qualified only for limited 
service, and have special skills in essential activities. 


(5) That the governors of the States be called upon to initiate through 
existing agencies, publicity programmes calculated to stimulate maximum 
community action in connection with production and man-power problems 
to the end that: 


(a) The requirements and obligations incidental thereto be thor- 
oughly understood by the people in each community; 

(6) The facilities and sources of potential man-power suprly be re- 
corded and reported accurately; and 

(c) The major responsibility for solutions of production and man- 
power problems be placed in the hands of those best qualified to handle 
such responsibility, namely the appropriate local representatives of Gov- 
ernment, labour, agriculture, and management who are in the community 
and are closest to its problems. 


In making public the Committee’s report, the Chairman of the Manpower 
Commission commended the acceptance of responsibility by the Committee and 
the positive programme suggested as the basis for solving war man-power pro- 
blems. He promised vigorous action by Government agencies with a view 
to co-ordinating Government programmes relating to man-power.! 


Pusiic WorxKs PLANNING IN THE UNITED STATES 


The President of the United States issued an Executive Order, 
No. 9384, on 4 October 1943, to facilitate the budgeting activities 
of the Federal Government by the submission of reports on public 
works projects. 

The Order frovides that all departments and establishments of the Executive 


Branch of the Federal Government which are authorised to undertake or aid 
public works and improvement projects financed in whole or in part by the 





1 Orrick OF WAR INFORMATION. Wak MANPOWER Commission: Release, 6 Nov. 1943. 
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Federal Government must prepare and keep up to date carefully planned and 
realistic long-range programmes of such projects. Whenever any estimate of 
appropriation is submitted to the Bureau of the Budget for the carrying out, 
financing, or preparation of any public works and improvement projects, the 
advance programme relating to the proposed expenditure must be submitted 
to the Bureau. All the departments and establishments in question must also 
submit to the Bureau estimates of any supplementary appropriations for the 
fiscal years 1944 and 1945 necessary to provide for the preparation of the public 
works and improvement projects which are proposed for undertaking during the 
first three years of their advance programmes. In future such estimates must be 
sent in year by year. They are to be accompanied by recommendations as to 
legislation that may be necessary to bring projects in the advance programmes 
jak appropriate state of readiness for prompt undertaking when and where 
n . 
The Director of the Bureau is to submit to the President not less often than 
once a year an over-all advance programme for the Executive Branch of the 
Government, based on the above estimates and advance programmes. Before 
any department or establishment submits to Congress a report relating to its 
advance programmes, the report must be submitted to the Bureau for advice 
as to its relationship to the programme of the President. 

The Order does not affect the legislative or juridical branches of the Govern- 
ment.! 


MOBILISATION OF SKILLED TECHNICAL WORKERS AND TECHNICAL 
TRAINING IN INDIA 


The Indian National Service (Technical Personnel) Ordinance, 
1940, has been amended, and information has been published on 
the working from July 1940 to March 1943 of the national service 
labour tribunals. Particulars are given below, followed by a sum- 
mary of information recently received on the progress of technical 


training. 


AMENDMENT OF THE NATIONAL SERVICE (TECHNICAL PERSONNEL) 
ORDINANCE, 1940 


An amendment to the National Service (Technical Personnel) 
Ordinance, 1940?, was issued on 17 July 1943 by the Government 
of India. 


The more important changes made in the Ordinance as a result of this and 
earlier amendments are as follows: 


(1) The age of the technical personnel to whom the Ordinance is applicable 
has been reduced from 18 to 17 years. 

(2) It has been made clear that the liability of the employers to reinstate 
persons whom they have released, as directed by a national service labour tri- 
bunal, for employment in the national service does not extend to those who were 
employed in a probationary or temporary capacity. Special tribunals will ad- 
judicate on cases in which the employer refuses to reinstate or denies his liability 
to reinstate. 

(3) In the case of undertakings to which the Ordinance has been applied, 
employers may dismiss or discharge technical personnel only after obtaining the 
necessary authorisation from the labour tribunal, and the tribunal may refuse 
such authorisation only on the ground of the need, in the national interest, for 
the continued employment of the personnel in question. 

(4) Offences under the Ordinance have been made cognisable, but courts 
will not take cognisance of such offences except with the sanction of a tribunal, 
a special tribunal, or the Central Government. 





1 Federal Register, 8 Oct. 1943, p. 13782. : 
2 For an account of the provisions of the Ordinance, see International Labour Review, Vol. XLII, 


Nos. 4-5, Oct.-Nov. 1940, p. 265; and for the text, I.L.O.: Legislative Series, 1942, Ind. 1. 
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Working of the National Service Labour Tribunals from July 1940 to March 1943. 


Nine national service labour tribunals were constituted towards the middle 
of 1940 under the Ordinance, and in June 1942 a tenth tribunal was established 
for Delhi and Ajmer-Merwara. The tribunals may require any industrial under- 
taking other than a “notified” factory (i.e., a factory notified by the Government 
as engaged in the production of munitions or other war supplies or in work which 
is likely to assist the efficient prosecution of the war) to release such technical 
personnel as they may specify for employment in notified factories, and may 
direct technical personnel who are either unemployed or are not already employed 
in a notified factory to undertake employment in such a factory. 

The jurisdiction of the tribunals extends also to British subjects in Indian 
States. The chairmen of the tribunals were, in the first instance, all part-time 
officers, but whole-time chairmen subsequently were appointed for the Bengal, 
Bombay, Madras, and Punjab tribunals. The tribunals are, as a rule, made up 
of representatives of provincial Jabour offices, ordnance factories, railway admi- 
nistrations, organisations under the technical training scheme, and the military 
technical recruiting staff operating in the area concerned. 

Since their establishment and up to the end of March 1943, the tribunals have 
taken into the national service 7,480 persons. The number of appeals made 
against the orders of the tribunals was 74, and in 11 cases the orders were modified. 
During this period the tribunals received 5,351 applications from technical per- 
sonnel employed in industrial undertakings for permission to leave their employ- 
ment, of which 2,011 were rejected on the ground that the applicants were already 
engaged on work of national importance. Revised terms of service were fixed 
for 52 out of the 2,011 men whose applications were rejected. Prosecutions were 
launched for contravention of the provisions of the Ordinance in 2,194 cases, 
18 of which were against employers. Most of the prosecutions against employees 
were for leaving their employment without the permission of the tribunal, and as 
they subsequently returned to work the prosecutions were withdrawn. 

In addition to their statutory functions, the tribunals have been entrusted 
with the work of selecting and posting trainees under the technical training 
scheme operated by the Department of Labour. They also make the preliminary 
selection of candidates for training under the Bevin training scheme. Their 
services are generally available to all industrial undertakings needing technical 
personnel and to unemployed personnel in search of employment. With the 
influx of evacuees from Burma, Malaya, and other eastern countries, the tribunals 
maintained a register of evacuee technical personnel and made efforts to find 
employment for them; 2,116 such persons registered with the tribunals, of,whom 
510 were placed in employment. 


TECHNICAL TRAINING 


In addition to the technical training centres operated by the 
Department of Labour, Government of India', whose activities are 
reviewed below, the Government has prepared a new scheme 
to meet the demand for skilled machine-tool artificers and tool- 
makers. Centres have also been opened for the training of clerks 
for the defence services. 


The Work of the Technical Training Centres. 


The total number of technical training centres operated by the Department 
of Labour, Government of India, at the end of June 1943 was 322 (there was a 
reduction in the number as a result of reorganisation), the total number of per- 
sons under training in these centres was 37,824, and the total number of those 
who had completed their training was 47,471. Of these last, 41,405 were absorbed 
by the Army, 2,550 by ordnance factories, 2,150 by civil industry, and 1,018 
by the Indian Air Force. 

As a result of the reorganisation of the technical training scheme, regular 
trade testing panels are being formed. These panels, of which there will be eight, 
will operate throughout the country, and trainees who are found by the training 
centres to be up to passing standard will have to appear before a competent 


1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 6, Dec. 1943, p. 769. 
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trade testing official. The trade testing panels will ensure that only those trainees 
who are up to the required standard actually pass into one of the defence services 
or industries. 

Classes for instructors have been started in all training centres. These classes 
take place outside ordinary training times, and at the moment all instructors 
are attending classes for three hours a week. The object of these classes is mainly 
to improve the teaching ability of the instructors, who are in most cases already 
good tradesmen. Arrangements are also in hand to start centralised courses for 
instructors which will be held in suitable centres throughout the country. 

Trainees, particularly those in the eastern and southern parts of the country, 
are being given daily lessons in Hindustani so that training may be given in the 
same language to all trainees. , 

Attempts are also made to recruit a better type of trainee, and candidates 
seeking admission to training centres have now to pass intelligence tests. It may 
be added that facilities for games and sports are provided at the training centres, 
and that arrangements have also been made for the supply of shark liver oil to 
about 4,000 civil trainees who are below the required physical standard. These 
measures are designed to turn out strong, healthy, and efficient technicians. 


Scheme for Advanced Training for Machine-tool Artificers and Tool-Makers. 


In order to meet the requirements of ordnance factories and civil industry for 
skilled machine-tool artificers and tool-makers, a new scheme has been pre- 
pared by the Government of India in consultation with the Indian Engineering 
Association. Under this scheme, selected trainees for the tool-making and fitter 
trades who have passed their trade tests from training centres under the tech- 
nical training scheme will be allotted to firms engaged in civil industry for ad- 
vanced training under factory conditions. In addition to these trainees, similarly 
qualified trainees will also be taken from the ordnance factories’ “buffer” training 
centres. During the period of training the trainees will be remunerated at the 
rate of 1 rupee 10 annas a day in the Bombay area and 1% rupees a day else- 
where, exclusive of any additional allowances current in the workshops to which 
the trainees are posted. The duration of the training will be six to nine months. 
On the completion of the training the trainees will be trade tested and finally 
posted by the chairmen of the national service labour tribunals to suitable employ- 
ment in ordnance factories and civil industry, in consultation with the Director 
of Factory Recruitment and the Indian Engineering Association. 


Establishment of Training Centres for Mechanics for the Indian Air Force. 


Sixteen training centres for recruits in the Indian Air Force are reported to 
be functioning at present in India, extending from Lahore to Madras and from 
Calcutta to Jamnagar. Schoolsat Temmineer. Nabe, Guindy, and Sibpur specialise 
in the initial training of flight mechanics, and at Ambala technical training is 
completed. At the Signals School at Andheri the rudiments of wireless are taught, 
and balloon operators and hydrogen workers finish their training at Baroda. 
Eng praining at these centres is of the same high standard as that in the Royal 

ir Force. 


Training of Naval Artificers. 


Ordinarily, the Royal Indian Navy accepts as artificers only educated young 
men who already possess technical knowledge and experience. To facilitate the 
entry of those who have no such qualification a centre for training naval artificers 
has been opened. The trainees selected are at least matriculates, but preference 
is given to those who have passed the intermediate science examination of a 
recognised university (as a rule at the end of the first two years in Indian univer- 
sities). During their training they receive a monthly stipend of 70 rupees. Up to 
the end of June 1943, of a total of 250 seats available (for training as engine room, 
ordnance, and electrical artificers and shipwrights), 83 had been filled. Radio 
mechanics for the Royal Indian Navy are being trained at a centre in Calcutta. 


Training of Clerks for the Defence Services. 


To meet the increasing need of the defence services for clerks, seven training 
centres have been opened in the Punjab with the co-operation of the Government 
of the province. Training at these centres started on 15 July 1943. They have a 
training capacity of 720 at a time, and it is hoped to turn out about 2,000 
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trained clerks from these centres in one year. Arrangements for training clerks 
have also been made at six other centres in different parts of the country with a 
total training capacity of 670, and steps are being taken to open up more centres." 


LABOUR REQUISITIONING IN THE BELGIAN CONGO 


Under a Legislative Order issued on 20 May 1943 by the Belgian 
Government, power is given to the Governor-General of the Belgian 
Congo to requisition persons and property. This power becomes 
effective only in the event of the total or partial mobilisation of the 
Colony, if requisitioning is for the purpose of ensuring the operation 
of services essential to public safety, and, in the case of persons, 
if the need cannot be met by voluntary enlistment. 


The requisition order, or in the case of voluntary enlistment, the contract 
of employment, must state the duties required of the worker, the person from 
whom he will receive orders, and the amount of his remuneration. In addition 
to his pay, the worker will also be entitled to an allowance, fixed by the Governor- 
General on the basis of the actual loss incurred through the requisition, exclusive 
of any indirect loss or loss of potential profits. The compensation payable to 
requisitioned or enlisted workers or to their surviving dependants in case of 
accident will also be fixed by the Governor-General. 

If a requisitioned or enlisted worker proves iucapable of the work allotted 
to him, the employer may terminate the contract of employment or cancel the 
requisition without notice or compensation. In ali other cases the employer must 
give one month’s notice if the length of service is unspecified. 

The cost of requisitioning is paid by the Colonial Government and reimbursed 
by the private undertakings employing the requisitioned labour according to 
rules laid down by the Governor-General. 

The power to requisition Native labour is operative only in case of war. 
Except as otherwise provided by the Legislative Order, the relations between 
the Colonial Government and requisitioned Native workers are governed by the 
current regulations concerning contracts of employment. If Natives are requisi- 
tioned to work for a private employer, the head of the undertaking assumes the 
rights and obligations of the Colonial Government, subject to any special restric- 
tions or obligations laid down by the Governor-General. 

The Legislative Order also applies to the territory of Ruanda Urundi. Penal- 
ties are provided for breach of any regulations issued, and for any enlisted or 
requisitioned worker who leaves his employment.? 


Tue Frnancinc oF Loca Pusiic Works IN SPAIN 


A Spanish Decree of 22 June 1943 established uniform rules 
concerning the collection and utilisation of the unemployment tax. 
This tax, introduced in 1931 in a few provinces to finance relief 
works, and later extended to other provinces, varies according to 
the land and industrial taxes paid and had hitherto been subject 
to regulations which differed from one province or municipality 
to another. The chief result of the new Decree is to give the central 
Government control over local public works. 


All municipalities or provinces in which the tax is operative were required, 
within the ten days following the publication of the Decree, to make a return 
to the Ministry of Labour indicating: (a) the annual yield of the tax; (5) the 
public works in course of execution to which the proceeds had been allocated; 
(c) the time of year at which seasonal unemployment is heaviest and at which 
relief works should therefore be carried out; (d) the approximate number of per- 
sons unemployed at that season; and (e) the principal causes of unemployment. 





1 Indian Labour Gazette, Aug. 1943; Indian Information, Vol. 13, No. 121, 1 Sept. 1943. Com- 


munication to the I.L.O. 
2 Moniteur Belge (London), 15 July 1943. 
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uarterly es on the administration of the tax must also be submitted 
to Fo tbe pened of Labour. 

Local or provincial authorities may not undertake any public works schemes 
without the prior approval of the Ministry of Labour. In order to obtain such 
approval, the civil governor, as chairman of the provincial unemployment board, 
must make a report satisfying the Directorate General for Labour of the utility 
of the scheme, and information must also be supplied concerning the cost of the 
scheme and the number of workers to whom it will give employment. 

The proceeds of the tax are now to be managed in each municipality or prov- 
ince by a committee, under the chairmanship of the mayor or of the chairman 
of the provincial deputation and including representatives of employers, workers, 
and taxpayers, together with the labour delegate in frovincial capitals and the 
local trade union delegate in other districts. The Ministry of Finance is responsi- 
ble for collecting the tax and for transmitting the proceeds to the committees 
a, mentioned, after deducting 25 per cent. of the amount, to be paid to the 

ational Housing Institute. 

The works must be planned so that at least 50 per cent. of the funds allotted 
to them are used for the payment of wages. 

Penalties are prescribed for misappropriation of the proceeds of the tax.? 


ORGANISATION OF EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGES IN ARGENTINA 


Under a Decree, No. 2928, of 21 July 1943, measures were 
introduced in the Argentine Republic to make effective the orga- 
nisation of employment exchanges on a national scale originally pro- 
vided for by Act No. 12101 of 15 November 1934?, among other 
measures. In the past the existing public and private employment 
offices had not been organised in a co-ordinated system responsible 
to a central authority, as required by the international Unemploy- 
ment Convention, 1919 (No. 2). According to the preamble to the 
Decree, one of its purposes is to provide for the application of this 
Convention, which has been ratified by the Argentine Government, 
by organising public employment exchanges on a national scale. 
The Decree makes provision both for central bodies and for local 


placing machinery. 


Central Organisation. 

Provision is made for the establishment at the apex of the system of a National 
Employment Register attached to the National Labour Department. This body 
is to be responsible both for the centralisation of information and for clearing 
operations. In the first of these capacities it will keep national employment 
statistics up to date and study their development in order to ascertain the needs 
of the different industries and activities. The Register is also expressly charged 
with the duty of transmitting to international agencies whose functions corres- 
pond to its own any information they may request, subject to reciprocity. Asa 
clearing office, the Register is responsible for placement on an interprovincial or 
national basis by co-ordinating the activities of the local offices. To enable the 
latter to meet the employers’ emands for skilled labour, the Register must keep 
in touch with public and private vocational schools and with psycho-technical and 
vocational guidance institutions. 

The Decree also provides for a second central body in the form of a joint com- 
mittee with purely advisory functions, also attached to the National Labour 
Department, and consisting of members nominated by the most representative 
organisations of workers and employers. The function of this committee is to 
advise on the working of and suggest improvements in the placing system, and 
also Nua specify the minimum rates of wages at which jobs may be offered to the 
workers. 


Local Organisation. 


In establishing a national organisation of placing, the Decree does not provide 
for the elimination of existing agencies. Those which are already connected with 





1 Boletin Oficial, 12 July 1943. 
2 Cf. Industrial and Information, Vol. LIII, No. 1, 7 Jan. 1935, p. 22. 
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the National Labour Department will automatically become part of the new 
system, while those under the auspices of the local authorities or even of private 
institutions may be incorporated in the public system provided that they are not 
connected with political organisations and that their services are free to workers. 
The co-operation of these agencies will be actively sought by the Department, 
and a subsidy of up to 50 per cent. of their expenses may be granted to them by 
the Register. 

Provision is made for setting up new exchanges in centres or cities where they 
are needed. If the National Labour Department cannot induce the local author- 
ities to establish such exchanges, it must do so itself in accordance with a plan 
taking account of the general needs of the whole employment market. A new 
exchange will be set up in the city of Buenos Aires, including a special section, 
if not a separate branch, for domestic servants and another for seamen. Special 
sections for seamen will also be attached to the employment exchanges in other 


seaports. 


Miscellaneous Provisions. 


The remaining provisions of the Decree are concerned with the efficient tech- 
nical organisation of placing operations on the local, interlocal, and national 
scale. They apply to all employment exchanges whether or not originally attached 
to the National Labour Department. Thus rules are laid down for the registration 
of offers of and applications for work, providing that while workers must apply 
in person, employers may communicate their offers by telegram, telephone or 
post, giving full particulars of the nature of the employment and rate of pay. 
Workers may not be directed to work in an undertaking in which a strike is in 
progress without being informed of the situation. For clearing purposes the 
exchanges are required to communicate to each other, and if necessary to the 
National Register, the offers and applications which they have not been able to 
meet. In transferring these to other exchanges the Register must have regard 
to the workers’ place of residence so that they may not be obliged to go too far 
away from home. The local exchanges must make regular returns of employment 
in their own districts to the National Register, and must transmit any other 
information which may have a bearing on placing, such as particulars of popula- 
tion movements and of the development of new industries. 

Lastly, the Decree provides that public authorities and public works con- 
tractors may not engage labour otherwise than through the national employment 
service. The national service is entitled to free postal and telegraphic facilities. 


RE-EMPLOYMENT OF SERVICE MEN IN SouTtH AFRICA 


The Civil Re-employment Board of the Union of South Africa 
issued its second annual report for the year 1942 early in 1943. 
The contents of the report, which describes the plans being made in 
South Africa to re-establish service men in civil life, are summarised 


below. 


Registration of Men in the Forces. 


By January 1943, completed occupational questionnaires had been received 
from 181,371 volunteers in the armed forces. Steps were being taken to obtain 
completed forms from the several thousands who had failed to fill in the ques- 
tionnaire. 

Employers had supplied particulars covering some 49,000 of their workers 
who had enlisted and whose positions would be available for them on their return 
from the forces. ‘‘A fair number of employers’”’ notified the Re-employment Board 
that they would have to go out of business and would not be able to reinstate their 
workers at the end of the war. 


Dispersal Depots and Sub-depots. 


The Central Army Transit Depot and the main dispersal depot, through 
which every man passes before discharge, were transferred to Pretoria West, in 
order to place them in a central spot. After a returning service man has filled 
in the necessary forms at the central depots, and if he cannot prove that civil 





1 Anales de legislacién argentina, No. 16, 12 Aug. 1943. 
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employment awaits him, he is transferred to the dispersal sub-deput nearest 
his panes and he remains there, on military strength, until employment is found 
for him. 

Some difficulty was experienced during the year under review in verifying 
the statements made by volunteers regarding their proposed employment after 
discharge. As a result of tightening up the procedure for obtaining a picture of 
each man’s status, “‘it is now almost impossible for any man to leave the Army 
until such time as the authorities concerned are satisfied that he is assured of a 
means of livelihood”’. 

At one period, men were allowed to live at home (rather than at a sub-depot) 
while work was being found for them. It was found, however, that this arrange- 
ment “was not conducive to an expeditious handling of the men concerned in 
cases where employment has to be taken up at short notice”; and the arrangement 
was therefore discontinued. 

In some cases volunteers for whom civil employment was found refused to 
accept positions at a lower rate of remuneration than their military emoluments. 
It thus became necessary to request the Department of Labour to instruct its 
employment officers that men who had declined reasonable offers of employment 
should be reported with a view to deciding whether they should not be discharged 
without a further opportunity of being placed in employment. 


Women Volunteers. 


It was decided in the course of the year that only those women volunteers 
who apply for assistance in re-establishing themselves in civil life and who are in 
need of assistance may be kept in the forces at military pay until employment is 
found for them. In the case of men, the right to remain in the forces at full pay 
is not dependent on need. 

Documents concerning women volunteers are laid before a special committee, 
which functions under the Civil Re-employment Board and which includes 
representatives of the Departments of Labour and Social Welfare, the Director 
of Readjustment Services, and the officer commanding the unit to which the 
applicant belongs. The committee determines whether or not the assistance 


sought should be granted and conveys its decision to the military authorities, 
who take the necessary action. 


Assistance on Discharge. 


A number of steps were taken to assist volunteers on discharge in other re- 
spects than through the provision of employment. An honourably discharged 
volunteer may receive a civilian clothing grant (of a specified amount), a small 
cash allowance, and assistance up to a maximum amount for the purchase of 
tools or equipment or to meet other expenses connected with re-employment. 


University Training. 


During the year, a scheme for providing university training to ex-volunteers 
was worked out and accepted by the Government. Any returned volunteer who 
wishes to resume or commence university studies and who needs financial help 
may be assisted by up to £200 per year (£50 by way of grant and £150 by way 
of interest-free loan). Under the Universities Advisory Committee to the Re- 
employment Board, regional committees will be set up, made up of university 
staff in the region, to decide whether an applicant's scholastic record and quali- 
fications justify a grant of assistance and admission as a student. A central 
Awarding Committee (representative of the Universities Advisory Committee, 
the Department of Union Education, and the Re-employment Board) will decide 
the exact amount of grant and loan to be given in each case. 


Disabled Volunteers. 


Following recommendations submitted by the Board at the end of 1941, 
the Government.agreed to the creation of a National Readjustment Board for 
Disabled Soldiers. The Board meets under the chairmanship of the Director 
General of Medical Services and includes representatives of the Departments of 
Labour, Social Welfare, Pensions, Union Education, and Interior (Mental Hy- 
giene). The Board deals with all disabled service men and provides them with 
suitable vocational training, where training is needed to enable the men to take 
up gainful employment again or to increase their employability. 
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Volunteers who Become Unemployed. 


Despite arrangements for holding men in the forces until work is found for 
them, a number of ex-volunteers lose their employment after a short time and 
become unemployed. The Department of Labour has agreed that special consi- 
deration should be given to such men in the placement wock of its employment 
officers. In addition, the Board hopes to submit proposals to the Government 
to ensure a means of livelihood to ex-volunteers who become unemployed after 
discharge for reasons outside their control. 


Miscellaneous Activities of the Board. 


Land settlement schemes are under consideration. The Board has also made 
a study of the steps necessary to help men return to or enter professions after 
their discharge. Material has been collected from the controlling body of each 
profession to show the requirements of the profession on other matters. Consider- 
ation is being given to the question of ensuring that men who have received 
technical training under the Central Organisation for Technical Training scheme 
or during their army careers are not prevented from using their skills in civil life. 
The extension of preference for ex-volunteers in the public service is also under 
consideration. 

Surveys of employment possibilities in industry and other fields of work and 
on works programmes were made by the Board; but this whole section of its 
work has since been transferred to the Social and Economic Council.! 

The Board has entered into consultation with military officials in order to 
work out the general principles to govern demobilisation procedure.? 


PLACEMENT FACILITIES FOR DISABLED WORKERS IN CANADA 


The Employment and Selective Service system in Canada is 
planning to open special sections in the larger local offices (to be 
known as Special Service sections), to specialise in the placement 
of workers who are physically handicapped through war service 


or civilian accidents. 


One expert in the placement of disabled workers will be appointed in each 
of the five regional offices. Officers in the larger local offices are being trained in 
the essentials of placing handicapped workers. It is expected that the new sec- 
tions will make particular efforts to enlist the co-operation of employers, labour 
organisations, and social agencies. 

It is hoped to take advantage of the current labour shortage to assist in estab- 
lishing and placing handicapped workers, since they would probably be less 
certain of obtaining a start in employment at any other time.’ 


REVIEW OF VOCATIONAL TRAINING IN CANADA 


A review of vocational training carried on in Canada under the 
Youth Training Programme and the War Emergency Training 
Programme was given in the annual report of the Training Branch 
of the Dominion Department of Labour for the year ended 31 March 
1943. This report is summarised briefly below. 


Vocational Training Co-ordination Act. 


Training is now carried on under the Vocational Training Co-ordination Act, 
which received assent on 1 August 1942. This Act made provision for Dominion- 
Provincial co-operation in whatever types of training might be needed for the 
war effort, in the continuation of projects previously carried on under the Youth 
Training Act (which expired on 31 March 1942), and in the initiation of various 
types of training for the post-war period. 

In accordance with the terms of the Act, a Vocational Training Advisory 
Council was appointed in December 1942 to advise the Minister on training 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 1, July 1943, p. 73. 
2 UNION oF Soutn Arrica: Second Annual Report of the Civil Re-employment Board (Pretoria, 


1943). 
2 DEPARTMENT OF LaBOuR: Press Release, No. 296, 30 Nov. 1943. 
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pelicy. The Council includes representatives of employers and workers, agri- 
culture, women, war veterans, and technical and adult education. At its first 
meeting, held in February 1943, four sub-committees were set up on the following 
matters: industrial training and apprenticeship; agricultural and rural training; 
rehabilitation training for discharged members of the forces; and assistance to 
vocational schools. 


Dominion-Provincial Youth Training Programme. 


The Dominion-Provincial Youth Training Programme is carried on by means 
of agreements made by the Dominion with each of the provinces. Those eligible 
to participate in the programme are young men and women between the ages of 
16 and 35 years. The training given during the year was largely related to the 
war effort, and certain projects considered non-essential were mre | Most 
of the training falls into three main categories: agricultural and rural training; 
physical training and citizenship; and aid to university students. Altogether, 
14,152 men and women were given training during the year under review. Of 
these, 1,631 received student aid, 2,356 had agricultural and rural training, 8,983 
physical training courses, 839 mining or urban occupation training, and 276 home 
seryice training, and 67 were placed in apprenticeship. 


Emergency Training for Men in the Forces. 


War emergency training courses for men in the forces were given in vocational 
and technical schools and in special training centres. Training for the air force 
was carried on in 29 different schools, and in four or six month courses men 
received training for a number of important trades. Army classes for a wide 
variety of trades, normally lasting about three months, were held in some 50 
vocational schools. Courses for the Navy lasting four to eight months were 
carried on in 8 schools. The content of the training was in each case determined 
by the branch of the forces concerned. Altogether, more than 42,700 members 
of the armed forces entered training; of these 29,300 completed their course. 


Rehabilitation Training for Discharged Members of the Forces. 


At the request of the Department of Pensions and National Health, the 
Department of Labour has taken the responsibility for providing vocational 
training for members of the armed forces. The object of this type of training is 
to fit returned war veterans for permanent employment. The courses are therefore 
longer and not so narrowly specialised as the courses offered to prospective work- 
ers in war industries. The report notes, however, that ‘“‘the majority of the appli- 
cants were more interested in obtaining immediate employment at a remuner- 
ative wage even if the work was only semi-skilled rather than in taking a longer 
course which would fit them for permanent re-establishment by affording them 
a broader basis of skill’. 


Industrial Training. 


Enrolment in full-time pre-employment classes showed a marked decrease 
during the year. This is attributed to two factors: (1) many industries had 
reached peak employment and merely required replacements to compensate for 
labour turnover; and (2) there was a very sharp reduction in the potentia! supply 
of suitable trainees, since rural workers were not accepted for training nor were 
men in the age groups liable to be called for compulsory military service unless 
medically rejected. At no time during the year were the training centres filled 
to capacity. The main feature of the year was a marked increase in the number 
of women who were given training in a wide variety of occupations, and who, 
after preliminary training, “proved themselves as adaptable and efficient as men”. 
There was considerable flexibility in the length and content of the courses. The 
demand from most industries was for shorter courses land more narrowly spe- 
cialised types of training. The report notes that persons who have received such 
meagre training ‘will constitute a rehabilitation problem after the war unless 
in the meantime, while employed in industry, they are given an opportunity to 
acquire a broader basis of skill’. The minimum length of training was two weeks; 
the normal training period was about three months (on the basis of a 40-44 hour 
week), with special classes for tool-room workers for six months. 

The weekly subsistence allowances to trainees undergoing full-time pre- 
employment training were increased during the year and now stand as follows: 
Single trainees living at home, up to $7; single trainees living away from home, 
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$8 to $9; heads of families living at home, $13; heads of families living away 
from home, $18. Travelling expenses of trainees, e.g., from their home to a training 
centre and to employment, were paid when necessary. This was said to have 
been of special value in facilitating the transfer of trainees from the prairie prov- 
inces to employment in Ontario and Quebec. 

+ Part-time classes were held at the request of employers who wished workers 
employed by them to receive additional training, with a view to their upgrading 
and promotion. There was a marked increase in enrolment in this type of train- 
ing. An effort was also made to provide part-time training in evening classes for 
men and women employed in non-essential work in order to fit them for war 
employment, but little progress was reported with this type of training. 

Over 80 approved plant schools were carried on in individual industrial 
establishments. Trainees enrolled in plant schools are employees of the various 
companies concerned. The training lasts from two to twelve weeks and includes 
both theoretical and practical instruction. Where a plant school meets required 
standards, War Emergency Training repays to the employer the salaries of 
instructors and allowances to trainees. 


Training for Foremen. 


To meet an urgent demand from industry, a programme was started in May 
1942 to train foremen and supervisors. The programme includes three parts: 
job instructor training, job relations training, and job methods training. An 
initial training institute was held to train institute conductors, who then went 
out to instruct trainers selected by local industries in all parts of the country. 
These trainers, in turn, pass on the instruction to foremen, supervisors, and 
others in their own plant. The courses of instruction last about five days as a 


rule. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING IN GREAT BRITAIN 
PrE-DEMOBILISATION EDUCATION AND TRAINING FOR SERVICE MEN 
The Secretary of State for War in Great Britain has announced 


the establishment of a committee to consider the post-war educa- 
tion and training of men in the armed forces. 

The committee will meet under the chairmanship of the Under-Secretary 
of State for War and is made up of representatives of the Board of Education, 
the Central Advisory Council for Adult Education in H. M. Forces, the London 
County Council, the Ministry of Labour and National Service, and the War 


ffice. 
The committee’s terms of reference are: 


To consider plans for providing educational and vocational facilities for 
the Army during the period of demobilisation, in order to give occupation 
and training to officers and men while they remain in the Army, with a view 
to their resettlement in civil life.? 


Tue RECRUITMENT AND TRAINING OF JUVENILES 


The general problems relating to the recruitment and training 
of juveniles for industry have been under close study by a com- 
mittee representative of the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service, the Board of Education, the Secretary of State for Scotland, 
the Trades Union Congress, and the British Employers’ Confedera- 
tion. The Committee has not yet issued any formal report or re- 
commendations, but a Ministry of Labour memorandum of August 
1943 includes certain information in regard to its enquiries and 
work. 


At a meeting of the Joint Consultative Committee in April 1942, attended 
by representatives of the above departments and organisations, it was pointed 





1 DEPARTMENT OF LaBouR: Report of the Dominion Supervisor of Training for the Fiscal Yeer 
ending March 31, 1943 (Ottawa 1943). 
2 Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 19 Oct. 1943, ecole. 1229-30. 
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out that pre-employment vocational training had never been developed in Great 
Britain to the same extent as in some other countries and that little change had 
been made in apprenticeship and learnership schemes. In many industries, full 
use still had to be made of technical education facilities of local education author- 
ities. After the war, it would be essential to see that schemes for recruiting and 
training young people were adjusted and developed to meet new needs without 
waste of time. A considerable extension of both theoretical and practical training 
facilities was expected. The Government was therefore anxious to procure the 
practical guidance of industry and labour representatives, to ensure that the 
extensions would accord with the requirements of industry, ‘‘while recognising 
that it must always be the primary consideration to provide also for the more 
general needs of the students as members of the community’”’. 

Requirements would necessarily vary from one industry to another. In 
general, training in production methods could be given best in industrial estab- 
lishments, but technical schools and institutes could provide training in the basic 
principles and techniques of workshop practice. Specific technical training for 
a particular occupation was normally and properly given to young people who 
wished to enter or were already engaged in the occupation. It might be provided 
during the pre-employment period or together with training in the factory or 
workshop. It was generally agreed, in fact, that vocational instruction begun 
before entering the workshop should be continued after the young person had 
entered industry. 

To consider these and other related problems, it was agreed to set up the 
committee mentioned above to study the problems of juvenile recruitment and 
training for industry. Selected industries were asked to consider a brief memoran- 
dum on the subject and to submit answers.to the questions which it contained. 

The memorandum, after indicating this background, pointed out that, while 
the committee’s enquiry had been centred on training young workers for skilled 
employment, it was recognised that this was only one part of the wider training 
and education of adolescents. Moreover, it was noted that a large proportion 
of juveniles were in occupations where formal training could give little aid in 
acquiring the needed skill, either because the skill had to be gained through 
years of actual experience or because it was so limited that it could be picked up 
on the job in a short time. Finally, there were many occupations where young 
workers were employed only during adolescence and must afterwards transfer 
to another occupation; the future of young workers employed in this group of 
Saern constituted one of the most important aspects of the juvenile pro- 

em. 

The memorandum stated that it would be possible, within the frame of educa- 
tional reconstruction, to provide vocational training for particular occurations 
and further general education and practical instruction. This would improve 
the general standard of the young worker and also give him a useful adaptability. 

eplies to the committee’s questionnaire were received from the boot and 
shoe manufacturing and repairing, flour milling, pottery, and printing industries. 
Replies are expected from the engineering and shipbuilding and repairing indus- 
tries. It has been decided to extend the enquiry by inviting still other industries 
to submit considered replies. 

The questions on which advice has been sought by the Government are repro- 
duced below. 


Subjects for Consideration' 


Conditions of Employment of Juveniles. 


(1) Is it desirable that your industry should agree to adopt minimum con- 
ditions for the employment of its juvenile workers? 


Entry into and Change of Employment. 


(2) (a) Should juveniles be restricted in their choice of jobs in your industry 
to employment complying with the agreed conditions? 

(6) Should employers whose conditions of employment do not comply with 
the agreed conditions be allowed to employ juveniles? 

(c) Is it desirable that fuller use should be made of the juvenile advisory 





1 Industries are urged to keep in mind the su tion that the statutory school leaving age should 
be raised to 15, and later to 16, years, and t part-time attendance for continued education 
during normal working hours should be made compulsory up to 18 years of age. 
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committees and juvenile employment committees in the advising and placing 
of juveniles in employment? 

(3) If the employment of juveniles is to be restricted as in para. 2 (a) and 
(6) above, up to what age should the restriction apply? 


Vocational Training for Apprenticeship Occupations.’ 


(4) Pre-apprenticeship. (a) Is it desirable that during the interval (if any) 
between leaving school and entering an apprenticeship a juvenile should attend 
a full-time course at an educational institution for the study of subjects, both 
practical and theoretical, appropriate to the occupation which he intends to enter? 

(6) If not, what would be the most advantageous arrangements for the 
juveniles employed in your industry during that interval? 

(5) During apprenticeship. (a) Could daytime releases for the purpose of 
technical training be adopted in your industry? 

(b) If the system of daytime releases is already in operation in your industry, 
could it be extended and made more systematic? 

-(c) Should daytime release for such training be wholly or in part additional 
to the compulsory daytime release for continued education? 

(6) In order to widen the basis of industrial skill can steps be taken to 
broaden the training of apprentices so as to cover a greater range of operations? 

(7) (a) Is it desirable that the apprenticeship agreement be with (z) an 
individual employer, or (#7) a representative body of employers, or (#17) a joint 
body representative of both sides of the industry, or (tv) a combination of the 
foregoing? 

(b) Would it be possible for boys to serve their apprenticeship with more 
than one employer so as to broaden their experience and training? 

(8) To what extent can apprenticeship based on service to an employer 
be replaced by attendance at an educational institution which would be respon- 
sible for arranging the provision of training in workshop practice either (a) at 
the institution or (0) by the industry? 

(9) In view of the improved standard of education of juveniles and havin 
regard to the prospective raising of the school leaving age, what reduction (if any 
should be made in the period of apprenticeship? 

(10) What reduction (if any) should be made in the period of apprenticeship 
in the case of juveniles: 


(a) who have attended a junior technical school or similar institution up 
to 15 or 16 years of age, and have received vocational training as part of their 
general education, or 

(6) who have had a period of full-time vocational training as in question 4? 

(11) Should certificates of competency be awarded to apprentices who reach 
a common agreed standard? If so, by whom? 


Non-A pprenticeship Occupations. 

(12) Where progressive training is impracticable on specific processes on 
which juveniles are employed, is it possible to arrange that a boy or girl can have 
sufficiently extensive experience over a range of processes to qualify for advance- 
ment in the industry? 


Supervision of Progress. 


(13) Following the period of compulsory full-time attendance at school, 
should the State continue to exercise some measure of supervision over the train- 
ing and welfare of juveniles? If so, up to what age should supervision be main- 
tained and by what methods?? 


TRAINING OF OVERSEAS STUDENTS 


Under the auspices of the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service a Committee has been set up to consider plans for 
the technical training of overseas students. The duty of the Com- 

1 The term apprenticeship is intended to include not only formal apprenticeship under indenture 


but also learnership and other recognised forms of progressive training with a view to qualifying 


for a skilled occupation. 
2 Communication to the I.L.O. 
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mittee will be to review past experience and action, to examine 
the problems involved, and to make proposals for the consideration 
of the authorities interested. 


In initiating this Committee, the Ministry had in mind the desirability of 
providing facilities for foreign nationals to be given experience and training in 
industry in Great Britain after the war, as a contribution to international co- 
bro ee and to the improvement of mutual commercial and general relation- 
ships. 


ORGANISATION OF APPRENTICESHIP IN FRANCE 


A French Act of 3 May 1943 supplemented the Act of 27 July 
1942 concerning the organisation of apprenticeship in undertakings* 
on two main points: it provides for the organisation of apprentice- 
ship in handicraft undertakings, and it lays down regulations 
which will enable the application of the apprenticeship measures 
to be speeded up. 


Apprenticeship in Handicraft Undertakings. 

Handicraftsmen may now be made liable to the obligations placed on heads 
of undertakings by the Apprenticeship Act. For this purpose, master craftsmen 
and journeymen will be represented in the employers’ or workers’ groups of the 
national commissions and on the boards set up by the groups to which the settle- 
ment of questions of apprenticeship has been entrusted. The application and 
adjustment to handicraftsmen of the general organisation, regulations, pro- 
grammes, and penalties in the matter of apprenticeship will be carried out for each 
trade by agreement between the collective group and the chambers of handicrafts. 
The chambers of handicrafts are responsible for seeing that the instruction given 
to apprentices is such as to provide them with the general and technical know- 
ledge necessary to engage in their craft. They are also responsible for the co- 
ordination of apprenticeship in handicrafts between the various occupational 
families, occupations, and trades. 

The training of the prescribed number of apprentices will be entrusted, except 
where this is impossible, to master craftsmen, who will be entitled to compensa- 
tion for the expenses incurred. 


Other Provisions. 

In order to speed up the application of the apprenticeship provisions, the 
Act provides that pending the establishment of national social committees there 
may be set up in each occupational family a national apprenticeship board on a 
tripartite basis, responsible for co-ordinating and directing the activities of the 
apprenticeship groups. 

Other provisions relate to the system of occupational and inter-occupational 
apprenticeship centres, and it is also provided that vocational training and ap- 
prenticeship institutions run by the State or some other public body may 
handed over to collective groups. Lastly, if the groups or apprenticeship centres 
are unable to recruit enough apprentices to fulfil their legal obligations, the 
engagement of young untrained workers between 14 and 18 years of age may be 
forbidden or restricted in one or more occupational families within a specified 


area.® 
Tue MoBILISATION OF MAN-PoWER IN GERMANY 


REGISTRATION FOR ESSENTIAL WoRK 


Particulars are given below of the practical application of 
the German Order of 27 January 1943 concerning the registration 
of men and women for work connected with national defence.‘ 

1 TrapEs Union Conorsss: General Council's Report, section 93, p. 55, 6 Sept. 1943. 


2Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 1, Jan. 1943, p. 79. 


3 Journal officiel, 7 July 1943, p. 1826. 
4 Cf. International Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 1, July 1943, p. 95. 
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Owing to some misunderstanding as to the continued validity of certain earlier 
measures, it was announced that no change was involved in these measures. 
Consequently the employment offices must still give their consent to the engage- 
ment of workers and to the termination of contracts of employment, in virtue 
of the Order of 1 September 1939 concerning restrictions on change of employ- 
ment!, and they still have the right to transfer labour from less essential to more 
essential work under the Compulsory Labour Service Order of 13 February 1939.? 
The sole purpose of the registration, it was explained, was to place additional 
workers side by side with experienced workers in order to achieve increased output 
in the most important war industries, and it in no way affected other measures 
for the mobilisation of man-power.’ 

A Circular of the General Controller of Labour, dated 22 March 1943, drew 
attention to the fact that vocational training continued to be necessary during 
the war. Apprentices and learners were consequently exempt from the obligation 
to register on the ground that as a rule they were already employed for at least 
48 hours per week. Should this not be the case, however, steps must be taken to 
ensure the completion of the training unless the worker was preparing for an 
occupation which was not important for war or food production purposes or in 
which there was no lack of apprentices or learners.* 

The General Controller of Labour issued a Decree on 18 March 1943 according 
to which pupils of vocational schools aged over 16 years (males) or 17 years 
(females) were under an obligation to register. A temporary exception was made 
in the case of pupils attending schools for training in engineering, building, mining, 
chemical work, seamanship, agriculture, forestry, etc. Other pupils had to register 
not later than 30 April 1943.° 

The General Controller of Labour having decided that college students need 
not register, the Minister of Education pointed out in a Decree of 22 March 1943 
that all students must work to the maximum extent possible to complete their 
training and that they should take employment during their free time and more 
particularly during holiday periods. Students who by their work and conduct 
did not appear to be suited for studies under war conditions would therefore 
have to register, including in particular those who had already completed a 
course and were continuing their studies without real need, and those who did 


not appear to be working seriously towards an early completion of their studies.® 


Results of Registration. 


A statement was issued at the end of May 1943 on the results so far achieved 
from the registration of men and women in Berlin. Of the total number of regis- 
trations, 83.3 per cent. were of women. Of the women, two-fifths were placed in 
employment, while one-third were found unsuitable for various reasons. No 
decision had been taken about the remainder, whose cases were still under con- 
sideration by the employment offices. Of the total number of women registered, 
44.7 per cent. had never been in employment or had not been in employment 
for at least seven years; 19.2 per cent. had been salaried employees, 9.8 per cent. 
had been engaged in household duties or in agriculture, and only 26.3 per cent. 
had been previously engaged in industrial work. Of the total number of women 
without children, 90 per cent. were placed in munitions industries and 10 per cent. 
in office work. Applications to work not more than half-time were granted as far 
as possible, with the result that 54.2 per cent. of the women employed were work- 
ing full-time and 45.8 per cent. half-time.” 

Some of the women thought that they were not strong enough to work in a 
factory and these cases were referred to a doctor. It was pointed out, however, 
that these medical examinations took a great deal of time, and women were there- 
fore advised to take employment temporarily in a factory, as that would be the 
best way to determine whether they were really not strong enough to do the 
work. It was pointed out that persons who have never been engaged in work of 
that kind were inclined to exaggerate their weaknesses, and that in any case the 
whole mobilisation action called for a spirit of sacrifice. 





1Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LX XI, No. 12, 18 Sept. 1939, p. 351. 
2 Idem, Vol. LXX, No. 6, 8 May 1939, p. 606. 

3 Reichsarbeitsblatt, 5 Apr. 1943, Part V, p. 160. 

4 Ibid., Part I, p. 208. 

5 Ibid., Part I, p. 207. 

6 Ibid., Part I, p. 205. 

? Frankfurter Zeitung, 29 May 1943. 
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On the whole the results of the employment of the women who registered in 
the spring of 1943 were considered to be satisfactory and many gaps in the facto- 
ries were filled in consequence.! 


EMPLOYMENT OF SALARIED EMPLOYEES AS MANUAL WORKERS 


In order toincrease the efficient utilisation of man-power, salaried 
employees are transferred to work normally done by manual workers 
or supervisory staff in undertakings which have a very high pro- 
portion of foreign workers. In accordance with the War Economy 
Order the wage or salary payable is that applicable to the new 
job. This frequently involves a reduction in pay. In order, however, 
to facilitate such transfers, the General Controller of Labour has 
agreed that the previous salary will continue to be paid not only 
for the month in which the transfer takes place but for the whole 
period of adaptation to the new job up to a maximum of three 
months, dating from the end of the month in which the transfer 
takes place.? 





MIGRATION 


THE INTER-GOVERNMENTAL COMMITTEE ON REFUGEES 
At a meeting held on 4 August 1943, the Executive Committee 


of the Inter-Governmental Committee on Refugees agreed on 
certain recommendations aiming at the reorganisation of their 
international body and at the extension of its activities. This 
decision was a consequence of recommendations made at the Ber- 
muda Conference on refugees held in April 1943. 


Originally the competence of the Inter-Governmental Committee on Refugees, 
a body established at the Evian Conference in July 1938, extended to refugees 
from Germany. Since February 1939, to facilitate the collaboration of the Com- 
mittee with the High Commissioner for Refugees of the League of Nations, Sir 
Herbert Emerson combined the office of Executive Director of the Inter-Govern- 
mental Committee with the position of High Commissioner for Refugees under 
the League of Nations organisation. It was understood that the activities of the 
two international bodies, while remaining distinct, would be complementary.* 

Since October 1938, political and military events have added new categories 
of refugees. The European refugee problem ceased to be mainly a Jewish problem 
and became by degrees a world-wide affair affecting nearly all European nation- 
alities. It was evident that new principles of international action had to be 
established, and that international machinery working on a broader basis was 
necessary for any effective action on a larger scale. 


The Bermuda Conference. 


Early in 1943, the British Foreign Secretary raised this matter with the 
United States Government during a visit to Washington, where his initiative 
was very favourably received. The result of this initiative was a meeting held 
by the representatives of both Governments at Hamilton in April 1943, which 
became known as the Bermuda Conference. The sessions of the Conference were 





1 Neue Ziircher Zeitung, 31 May 1943. 

2 Reichsarbeitsblatt, 15 Apr. 1943, Part V, p. 185. 

*Cf. 1.L.0. YeareBook, 1938-39, BR 269; 1939-40, p. 227. See also ther of the High Com- 
missioner for Refu . Lgacug or Nations Pusiications: Series A. 18, 1939, XII, 24 July 1939, 
and 18 (a), 1939, XII, 20 Oct. 1939. 
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confidential. As to its final results, the official communiqué stated that the recom- 
mendations must remain confidential as they ‘‘necessarily concern Governments 
other than those represented_in the Bermuda Conference and involve military 
considerations”. But the note of the United States Government of 25 February 
1943, published in the press, and the statements made in the British House of 
Commons and House of Lords, brought out certain principles established by the 
delegates of both countries and certain recommendations concerning future action.! 

The delegates of the British and the United States Governments established 
as the first principle that the refugee problem was not confined to persons of any 
particular race or faith. The delegates examined the problem in all its aspects, 
including the position of those potential refugees who are still under Axis rule 
without any immediate prospects of escape. The second important principle 
was that any recommendation had to pass two tests: it must not interfere with 
or delay the war effort of the United Nations; it must be capable of accom- 
plishment under war conditions. It is obvious that whereas the first principle 
enlarged the refugee problem, the second limited the possibilities of immediate 
action. The shipping situation was seen to be a crucial factor. As Mr. Peake, 
Under-Secretary of State for Home Affairs, declared in the House of Commons: 


Accepting the principle that winning the war in the shortest possible time 
was the best service which their respective Governments could render to the 
refugees and to all those who are suffering under German tyranny, they con- 
cluded that it would be a great disadvantage not only to the Allied but to the 
oe cause to divert shipments from essential war needs to the carriage of 
refugees. 


The delegates rejected any proposal for general negotiations with the German 
Government to release potential refugees, as contrary to the settled policy of 
both Governments. They also rejected the suggestion that military prisoners in 
Allied hands should be pa wnat against civilians and that food should be sent 
in to selected groups of potential refugees. 

Within these limitations, the delegations had to consider international colla- 
boration to provide arrangements for temporary asylum for refugees as near 
as possible to the areas in which they are to be found at the present time. Further, 
plans were considered for the maintenance in neutral European countries of 
refugees whose removal cannot be arranged. The delegates agreed in principle 
that certain guarantees should be given to neutral countries that refugees to 
whom they have given an asylum will be removed during or as soon as possible 
after the war. Finally, the possibilities of temporary asylum in other than neutral 
countries were considered, including the facilities granted by the United States 
and the British Governments for the admission of refugees. 

The delegates to the Bermuda Conference agreed on the necessity of buildin 
up an efficient machinery of international consultation and collaboration enmes 
an inter-governmental committee constituted on the widest basis and with all 
possible means of action at its disposal. Such a committee could, by inter- 
national action, relieve the burden falling on neutral countries bordering Axis 
territory which maintain large numbers of refugees. The Committee should 
incorporate the Inter-Governmental Committee which existed before the war, 
but it was planned on a wider basis and with much greater authority. 


Reorganisation of the Committee. 


The first steps towards the reorganisation of the Inter-Governmental Com- 
mittee on Refugees were made in August 1943. To enlarge the basis of the Com- 
mittee a number of countries, hitherto not members, were invited to join the 
organisation. 

The following 29 States were members of the old Inter-Governmental Com- 
mittee on Refugees: Argentine Republic, Australia, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Canada, Chile, Colombia, Cuba, Denmark, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
France, Great Britain, Haiti, Honduras, Ireland, Mexico, Nicaragua, Norway, 
New Zealand, Paraguay, Netherlands, Peru, Sweden, Switzerland, Uruguay, 
United States, and Venezuela. Two countries, Guatemala and Panama, which 
withdrew in 1940 were invited to resume membership. The following 16 States 
were invited by the Executive Committee of the Inter-Governmental Committee 

1 Cf. Unrtrep States GOVERNMENT: Note of 25 Feb. 1943: final communiqué of the Bermuda 


Conference published on 30 Apr. 1943; Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 19 May 1943; 
Parliamentary Debates, House of Lords, 28 July 1943. 
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on Refugees to join: Costa Rica, Czechoslovakia, Egypt, Greece, Iceland, India, 
Iraq, Luxemburg, Persia, Poland, Portugal, Spain, Turkey, Union of South 
Africa, U.S.S.R., and Yugoslavia. 

In this connection the Executive Committee made certain recommendations 
concerning the future enlarged activities of the organisation. It proposed to 
extend the mandate of the Committee so as to include ‘‘as far as practicable also 
those persons, wherever they may be, who, as the result of events in Europe, 
have had to leave or may have to leave their countries of residence because of 
the danger to their lives or liberties on account of their race, religion, or political 
beliefs”. The Executive Committee suggested that it should be empowered by 
the member States to negotiate with neutral or Allied States or with organisations 
to take all necessary steps to preserve, maintain, and transport the refugees and 
to receive and disburse both public and private funds for this purpose. It recom- 
mended, however, that the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration should be responsible for maintaining refugees in the areas where it will 
be operating. 

The Executive Committee recommended that the administrative expenses 
should be shared by all member States. With regard to other expenditure, the 
United States and British Governments have agreed, subject to legislative con- 
sent, to underwrite this jointly on two conditions: first, that the two Govern- 
ments shall be consulted before any project is sanctioned; and secondly, that 
when a clearer idea has been obtained of the money required for the Committee's 
work, all member Governments shall be invited to contribute in accordance with 
their abilities and their interest in the humanitarian work of the Committee. 
As its responsibilities for maintenance will not be retroactive, the Executive 
Committee assumed that member Governments or voluntary organisations 
would continue to meet any financial commitments they had made in respect 
of refugees. 

The question whether new groups of refugees in need of assistance will be 
maintained by the Inter-Governmental Committee or by their own Governments 
will be considered in each case individually. 


ASSISTANCE TO REFUGEES IN INDIA FROM WaR ZONES 


Reference has previously been made in these pages? to a scheme, 
instituted by the Government of India, for financial assistance to 
evacuees and dependants of Indians and other British subjects 
from enemy-occupied territories. The Government, according 
to a communiqué issued on 17 August 1943 by the Indians 
Overseas Department, has decided "to continue the scheme up to 
the end of February 1944. 

A revised scale, effective from 1 September 1943, of monthly 
allowances for the evacuees and dependants of Indians and other 
British subjects detained in enemy-occupied territories has also 
been issued. 


Revised Scale of Allowances. 


The individual rates, varying from 10 to 150 rupees a month, are fixed accord- 
ing to the estimated amount of normal monthly income or remittance received, 
ranging from 15 to 750 rupees or more a month; and supplementary allowances 
are provided for adult dependants, varying from 4 to 100 rupees a month, and for 
children, varying from 2 to 20 rupees a month. In the case of children attending 
school, a further allowance up to 20 rupees a month may be granted, the amount 
varying with the type of the school. A special non-recurring allowance equal to 
1% times the monthly allowance may be granted once a year to an evacuee for 
unavoidable expenses such as the purchase of necessary personal outfit or medical 
treatment. In special cases, instead of monthly allowances, evacuees may be 
granted repayable capital advances not exceeding 350 rupees per head to enable 
them to set up in business or in trade. 

1 InTER-GOVERNMENTAL COMMITTEE ON REFUGEES: Press Communiqué of the Executive Com- 
mittee, 14 Oct. 1943. 

2 Cf. Internattonal Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 5, May 1943, p. 667. 
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All these allowances are granted, however, only against an undertaking to 
repay, and applications for assistance are still to be addressed to the district 


authorities. 


European British and Foreign Evacuees. 


Particulars of European British and foreign evacuees in India were given 
by the Government in answer to a question in the Legislative Assembly in July 
1943. The total number, according to this statement, was 9,560. 

The average monthly cost of an evacuee in the British evacuee camps at 
Combatore and Ootacamund is approximately 135 rupees, and the average 
monthly expenditure per child in the Polish children’s camp at Balachedi in 
Nawanagar State*® is approximately 60 rupees. The expenditure on European 
British subjects from all countries except Burma is debited to the United Kingdom 
Government. In the case of European (Burman) and Anglo-Burman evacuees 
from Burma, the expenditure is debited to the Government of Burma. The 
expenditure on Poles and on subjects of the Netherlands Indies is being re- 
covered from time to time from the Polish Government and the Royal Nether- 
lands Government. The expenditure on evacuees of other Allied or neutral 
foreign States is recovered through the consuls of the countries concerned.* 





CONDITIONS OF WORK 


First NATIONAL CONGRESS OF LABOUR OFFICIALS IN CHILE 


The first Chilean National Congress of Labour Officials met at 
Santiago de Chile on 17 June 1943, to discuss the functions of 
labour officials and the means of making their work more effective. 
The Congress was organised by the National Directorate of the 
Association of Labour Officials, and was divided into four com- 
mittees which dealt respectively with the organisation and functions 
of the labour services; the rights, duties, and desires of the staff; 
the internal organisation and programme of the Association; and 
miscellaneous subjects. 


Organisation and Functions of Labour Services. 


Among the most important resolutions adopted by the first committee was 
one pointing out the necessity for the quickest possible procedure before con- 
ciliation boards, and proposing that the relevant provisions of the Labour Code 
should be amended to enable the boards to function with a majority of their 
members present, instead of a full attendance being required. Another resolution 
urged that when a statement made by the labour inspector with regard to a con- 
travention of labour legislation has been duly ratified before the competent 
magistrate, this should be accepted as decisive proof whatever the stage of the 
proceedings before the award is given. 

As a direct consequence of the essentially technical character of the functions 
of labour inspectors, the committee proposed that the service regulations should 
be amended to prohibit labour officials from carrying on any political activity. 
Another resolution recommended that the Labour Statistics Section should be 
properly organised on an independent basis and should be endowed with adequate 
authority, powers, and specialised staff, on the grounds that “in the economic 
and social field labour statistics are of great importance in improving the living 
conditions of the workers”. 

1 Indian Information, Vol. 13, No. 121, 1 Sept. 1943. It is also reported that the rate of the 
Government's contribution to orphanages in charge of evacuee orphans has been raised from 10 


to 12 rupees per head per month, and that the Government has sanctioned the distribution of clothes 
to indigent evacuees by the refugee officers in the course of their tours of inspection (The Hindu, 
Madras, 9 July 1943). 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 2, Aug. 1943, p. 255. 

3 Legislative Assembly Debates, Vol. III, No. 1, 26 July 1943. Communication to the I.L.O. 
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The remainder of the resolutions adopted by the first committee, numbering 
16 in all, deal with other ways of improving the efficiency of the work of adminis- 
trative officials, based on the lessons of daily and intensive experience. 


Rights and Duties. 


The second committee adopted 13 resolutions saree a series of methods 
of securing satisfactory pay and facilities, some of them of an economic nature 
and others sears fg the benefits: which the National Public Employees’ and Jour- 
nalists’ Fund might confer on labour officials. Mention may be made of the last 
of these resolutions, requesting the Minister of Labour to propose to the Govern- 
ment the holding of a diplomatic and consular enquiry in all the countries of the 
American continent, including the United States, as to the possibility of arranging 
for an voce naan of labour officials with similar duties, who would study the 
characteristics of manual and intellectual work, welfare schemes, and relevant 
legislation, with a view to the improvement of local conditions through measures 
suggested by the experience of the countries visited. The same resolution proposed 
that a recommendation might also be made for the exchange of officials for a 
period of up to six months, and that they should submit to their respective 
Governments a complete report on the work done together with their observa- 
tions and conclusions. 

The suggestion for this interchange of officials, which is regarded as of great 
practical utility, has been referred for consideration to a committee under the 
chairmanship of the Chilean Minister of Labour consisting of the Director- 
ae of the section, heads of departments, and representatives of insurance 
unds. 


Organisation and Programme. 


The third committee dealt with the internal organisation and programme 
of the Association. It made proposals for improving the conditions of the mem- 
bers and adopted resolutions suggesting the dissemination of knowledge of social 
legislation through the setting up of study centres attached to the provincial 
councils, and the provision of facilities for medical, dental, and pharmaceutical 
assistance in cities in which such services exist. The committee also sent fraternal 
greetings to the International Labour Office and to kindred organisations in other 
American countries, and suggested the convening of an Inter-American Congress 
of Labour Officials. 

The fourth committee, which discussed miscellaneous subjects, expressed 
its thanks to the President of the Republic for his support of the Association, 
and adopted various resolutions concerning hours of work, salary scales, and 
other improvements in conditions of service.! 


Lasour CONDITIONS IN East AFRICA 


An account of conditions in Kenya in 1942 was given by the 
Labour Commissioner in his Annual Report on the work of his 
Department. 


The total number of registered Africans in civil employment on 31 December 
was as follows: 


Kenya Natives erm ed 230,938 
Kenya Natives (conscripts) 13,652 
Non-Kenya Natives 8,270 


Total 252,860 


Wages in general increased throughout the country. The majority of employ- 
ers fell into line with the Government policy of paying cost-of-living bonuses. 
On the railways the increase for workers earning between 15s. and 16s. a month 
was 6s. 5d. per month. For agricultural workers, the increase varied from 2s. 
to 3s. per month, with a better food ration. A number of strikes arising out of 
the increase in the cost of living was nevertheless recorded, although the strikes 
were of short duration. 


1 Communication to the I.L.O. 
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The Commissioner criticises conditions in towns where, it is stated, a large 
number of Natives were employed in slum conditions at low wages, sometimes 
as little as 16s. a month without food or housing. » 

In Kenya the law already prohibits the employment of children under 14 
years of age in industry, at sea, or in casual employment not exceeding 24 hours, 
and in the town of Nairobi. There is, however, no general law, such as exists 
in many other British dependencies, prescribing a minimum age of 12 years for 
all forms of employment other than with the child’s own family. In the Mandated 
Territory of Tanganyika an Ordinance was adopted in September 1943 providing 
that no child under 12 years of age might be employed except on approved light 
work and when accompanied by a parent.! 


Tue REGULATION OF WAGES AND Hours oF WorkK IN THE UNITED 
STATES 


REVIEW OF THE First Five YEARS OF OPERATION OF THE 
Farr Lasor STANDARDS Act 


In a review of five years of operation of the Fair Labor Standards 
(Wage-Hour) Act?, which came into force on 24 October 1938, 
the Administrator of the Wage and Hour Division of the United 
States Department of Labor declared that the Act had brought 
higher standards of living and working to thousands of workers, 
and stated that one of the objectives of the Act—the achievement 
by 24 October 1945 of a national minimum wage of 40 cents an 
hour for workers in interstate commerce—was in sight two years 
before the date originally set. 


The Wage-Hour Act, which met with considerable opposition before it became 
law, was designed to protect both employers and workers from wage-cutting com- 
petition. It covers workers in interstate commerce or in the production of goods 
for interstate commerce, providing a minimum wage of up to 40 cents an hour 
and time-and-a-half rates of pay for overtime in excess of 40 hours a week. It 
also prohibits “oppressive child labour” and sets its labour standards without 
discrimination as to sex, nationality, or race. 


The Act provides for the gradual raising of minimum wages, which in the 
first year of its operation were not to be less than 25 cents an hour; after the 
expiration of seven years from the effective date of the wages section of the Act, 
that is to say, by 24 October 1945, a national minimum wage of 40 cents an hour 
is automatically to go into effect. To carry out the policy of the Act and to reach 
as soon as possible the objective of a universal minimum wage of 40 cents an hour, 
provision is made for the convening of joint committees for each industry affected 
by the Act. The industry committees recommend minimum rates of wages’, and 
in this way the 40-cent minimum has been set in many industries. In October 
1943 the appropriate committee recommended this minimum for the only groups 
of industries still not covered, which means that the industry committees have 
advanced the statutory deadline by nearly two years. This speeding up of the 
application of the wage section of the Wage-Hour Act is attributed to wartime 
conditions and the shortage of man-power. 

The Wage and Hour Administrator stated that in five years of operation the 
Division had been responsible for the restitution of over $55 million of back 
wages illegally withheld from 1,500,000 workers in 70,000 establishments. He 
cited as a major accomplishment of the Act the,realisation of a minimum decent 
standard of living for many workers in pre-war days. The overtime provisions 
of the Act, by increasing weekly earnings through payment of time-and-one-half 
rates for work in excess of 40 hours a week, had made it possible, he said, to 
mobilise man-power in war industries where overtime was worked, without 
raising hourly rates to an extent which would create serious post-war dislocations. 
In addition, a trained inspection force of the Wage-Hour Division was made 


1 East African Standard, 12, 23, and 29 July 1943; Crown Colonist, Nov. 1943. 

2 For the text of the Act, see I.L.O.: Legislative Series, 1938, U.S.A. 1. 

a Cf. Elmer F. ANpreEws: “The Administration of the Fair Labor Standards Act in the United 
States"; in International Labour Review, Vol. XL, No. 5, Nov. 1939, pp, 616-640. 
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available to Government war agencies, and employers and workers had assurance 
of protection in the post-war period from wage-slashing and cut-throat competi- 
tion.’ 


WorkKERS’ WELFARE IN THE UNITED STATES 
RECREATION THROUGH MoTION PicrurzEs IN FacroriEs 


United States factories are making increasing use 0! motion 
pictures for the relaxation and stimulation of their workers. The 
use of 16-millimetre films to train workers has been an established 
practice in many plants for some time; but according to a report 
recently published by the National Recreation Association, the 
showing of small films in order to decrease fatigue and to give 
relaxation is a new device which has proved very successful. The 
findings of this report are summarised below. 


The films are shown during. the luncheon period or other intermissions. Most 
of them are Hollywood productions reprinted in 16-millimetre size and rented 
from film distributors. The films—some of entertainment, some of educational 
character—are short (running time about 10 minutes). However, certain plants 
have experimented by dividing a feature-length picture into ‘instalments’ of 
short-film length. Reports indicate that this experiment has been successful, and 
that the interest it provokes or keeps alive tends to reduce absenteeism. 

The films are shown either in the auditorium of the factory or in its cafeteria 
or lunch room. Sometimes the rooms are half darkened for the performance; 
however, it is found that interest is not markedly smaller where the rooms are not 
— In most places the workers take their meals while the films are being 
shown. 

In certain establishments motion pictures are used every day, in others only 
at intervals of one or two days, or twice a week. In several plants it was found 
that the showing of short films before the beginning of the shift was a good method 
to secure that all employees would be at their benches at the same time. Films 
shown during night-shift intermission periods have proved particularly useful 
in offering relaxation and decreasing fatigue.* 


RESIDENTIAL CRNTRES FOR MERCHANT SEAMEN IN FoREIGN COUNTRIES 


A residential centre for United States merchant seamen, operated 
jointly by the War Shipping Administration and the United Sea- 
men’s Service, an organisation created to co-ordinate the welfare 
activities of various bodies in favour of seamen, was opened recently 
in Palermo, exactly two months after the occupation of that city 
by Allied troops. 


This was the fourth residential centre to be established in the Mediterranean 
area since the landing of Allied troops in North Africa. Three centres are already 
net ooeere in Casablanca, Oran, and Algiers. 

e opening in Rio a? aneiro of a similar centre, which will house 120 seamen 
at a time, was announ recently. 

At present the War Shipping Administration and the United Seamen’s Service 
operate for the benefit of officers and men in the merchant marine 15 residential 
clubs and 11 recreation clubs in the United States and 22 residential clubs in 
foreign countries (7 in Europe, 3 in Asia, 6 in Africa, 5 in Central and South 
America, and 1 in Honolulu). In addition, it was decided recently to set up a 
residential club in Karachi, India. 

It is proposed to establish similar centres in all parts of the world visited 
regularly by United States merchant ships.’ 


1 Wage and Hour Reporter, Vol. 6, No. 44, 1 Nov. 1943, p. 1062. 
3 NATIONAL RECREATION AssocraTION: Recreation for War Workers (pamphlet No. 5, New York, 


1943), pp. 14-15. 
* Communication to the I.L.0. 
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CONDITIONS IN THE BRITISH MERCANTILE MARINE 
Worxinc Hours AND OVERTIME Pay 


Under an agreement of the National Maritime Board in Great 
Britain, standard overtime rates will apply as from 1 December 
1943 on foréign-going vessels in all departments, and both at sea 
and in port. 


The new rates are 2s. 3d. an hour for carpenters, boatswains, and donkeymen; 
2s. an hour for other ratings, except ordinary seamen and boys, whose rate will 
be 1s. The former overtime rates were 1s. per hour for deck ratings (5d. for 
ordinary seamen and boys) at sea, 2s. 3d. for carpenters, 1s. 9d. for other ratings 
and 9d. for ordinary seamen and boys in port. 

An improvement in the working hours of the catering department will also 
apply as from 1 December 1943. In port the daily working hours, which were 
previously 9 in 24, will be 8 hours from Monday to Friday, 7 hours on Saturday, 
and 6 hours on Sundays and holidays, between 6 a.m. and 7 p.m. When passengers 
are on board, the normal hours of work are to be 10 per day, with at least 10 hours 
of uninterrupted rest.! 


IMPROVED COMPENSATION FOR Loss oF EFFECTS 


The rates of compensation payable in the British mercantile 
marine under the Government scheme? for loss of effects, instru- 
ments, and tools due to war risks were revised as from 1 October 
1943. The shipowners have agreed to apply the new rates to the 
compensation for which they are liable in case of loss of effects 
etc., due to marine peril.* 


According to the revised scale, the maximum amounts of compensation are 


as follows: 


For For 
instruments, 
etc. 


£ 
50 


25 


Certificated navigating and engineer officers, and 
surgeons 


Radio officers: holding 1st or 2nd class certificates. . . 25 

Other radio officers 25 

Uncertificated navigating and engineer officers 25 

Assistant pursers 

Apprentices and cadets 25 
: carpenter 20 

Carpenters, boatswains, donkeymen, plumbers 30 { plumber 10 

Quartermasters, seamen, greasers, firemen, trimmers 

and other similar ratings 
Deck boys 


Ratings in stewards’ department: 
Passenger ship or troop transport: 
Chief steward 
Second steward, chef or chief cook 
Ratings above assistant steward 
Other adult ratings 





1 INTERNATIONAL TRANSPORT WORKERS’ FEDERATION: Press Report, 27 Oct. 1943. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 5, May 1942: “The War and Merchant 
Seamen: I’’, p. 498. 

3 Idem, Vol. XLVI, No. 6, Dec. 1942, p. 756. 
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Other ships: 
Chief steward 
Chief cook 
Cook steward, second steward 
Other adult ratings 


Compensation, up to the maximum amounts stated, will be paid 
loss of instruments, technical books and tools owned by officers and ratings and 
required in connection with their duties provided that a detailed list of such items 
and their replacement value is agreed with, and certified by, the master and 
deposited with the superintendent of the mercantile marine office at which the 
officer or rating is engaged.? 


FACILITIES FOR TREATMENT AND TRAINING OF SICK AND DISABLED SEAFARERS 


For officers and men of the British merchant navy facilities are 
available whereby they may receive treatment for sickness or injury 
and may also be given training with a view to their resettlement 
in some new occupation, if they are unable to return tosea. These 
facilities apply not only to British subjects, including those from 
the Dominions and colonies, but also to Allied nationals, whether 
they have been serving in the British or in Allied merchant navies. 


In cases of sickness or injury arising out of service in the merchant navy, 
treatment may be obtained free of charge under the Emergency Hospital Scheme. 


This Scheme includes most of the main general hospitals in the country, together 
fi 


with a number of new or adapted war hospitals, and it provides a co-ordinated 
hospital service on a nation-wide basis, with specialised treatment centres of 
varying kinds, e.g., centres for orthopaedic and fracture cases, and so on. Treat- 
ment facilities are also available for sickness or injury occurring whilst the sea- 
farer is ashore; and another feature of the general arrangements is the provision 
of artificial limbs to persons who have suffered amputation. 

In some cases a seafarer’s disablement may be such as to make it impossible 
for him to return to sea, but in the great majority of such cases he can be trained 
for some land occupation in which his disability will not be a handicap. In order 
to assist men to get such employment and to provide them with the training they 
need for the purpose, a scheme has been set up, covering not only disablement 
arising from war service or other war causes but disablement of all kinds, includ- 
ing that due to disease as well as to injury. The scheme has the full support of 
the organisations of shipowners and seafarers and is worked through the local 
offices of the Ministry of Labour and National Service, in close co-operation with 
the mercantile marine offices. Under the scheme men suffering from disablement 
are interviewed in hospital by a representative of the local office and where they 
need it they are given advice and helped to find other employment. Training for 
the new employment is given under the general scheme operated by the Ministry 
of Labour and National Service with the object of increasing the supply of work- 
ers for work on munitions, etc.®, or, if the disabled person cannot take the ordinary 
courses under this scheme, he may be given special training.* 


SAFETY MEASURES IN THE CUBAN MERCANTILE MARINE 


The Cuban Mercantile Marine Commission issued on 17 Sep- 
tember 1943 a General Order on safety drills, lifeboats, life-rafts 
and other safety measures for the mercantile marine. 

1 Communication to the I.L.O. 


2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 2, Feb. 1942, p. 192. 
3 Ministry of Labour Gasette, Sept. 1943, p. 126. , ’ 
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The Order contains detailed instructions for fire and boat drills, inspection 
of safety appliances, etc. A special “emergency group’’, composed of selected 
members of the crew with high qualifications, is to be set up on each ship. The 
emergency group, which is placed under the direct orders of the chief officer, 
will be called upon to take quick action in all cases of emergency, in accordance 
with the rules set out in the Order. 

As regards the stowage, launching, and equipment of lifeboats and life-rafts, 
the Order contains detailed stipulations which are in general conformity with the 
recommendations of the Joint Maritime Commission of the International Labour 
Organisation concerning safety measures for seamen.’ 

Any person who infringes the provisions of the Order is liable to a penalty 
of — for one month and one day to six months or an equivalent fine, 
or 3 


Lire-SAvING APPLIANCES ON SWEDISH MERCHANT SHIPS 


On 30 June 1943 the Swedish Board of Trade amended the 
regulations concerning the provision of life-saving appliances on 
board merchant ships.* The following is a summary of the more 
important changes. 


Lifeboats and Life-Rafis. 


Motor lifeboats. All ships of 2,000 tons and over engaged in North Sea and 
overseas trade must be equipped with at least one motor lifeboat. On ships of 
3,000 tons and over, the motor lifeboat is to be in addition to the normal comple- 
ment of lifeboats. Motor lifeboats are to be specially built for engine propulsion 
besides being equipped with sails, and to have a minimum capacity of 20 persons. 
The engine is to be enclosed so as to function when the boat is filled with water 
up to the benches, and be powerful enough to give the boat, fully loaded, a speed 
of 5 knots in calm sea. Enough fuel (crude or similar oil) must be carried to cover 
a distance of 160 nautical miles. 


Equipment for lifeboats. Grab rails are to be attached along the sides of the 
lifeboat for use if the boat capsizes. The boat must also be provided with a 
canvas awning of sufficient size to cover two-thirds of its length. 


Life-rafts. Every vessel must carry one or more life-rafts with a total capacity 
sufficient to accommodate all persons on board. Detailed regulations are laid 
down. The rafts must be carried as far from the lifeboatsas possible and prefer- 
ably not on a hatch cover. If possible, they are to be placed on launching run- 
ways. 


Other Provisions. 


Personal equipment. A life-saving vest or coat suitable for wearing at work on 
board must be available for each man of the crew. Each member of the crew is 
also to be provided with a whistle, attached to a cord, and an electric flash lamp; 
further, every officer, chief steward, boatswain, and carpenter must be provided 
with a knife with can opener. 


Lifebuoys. Lifebuoys are to be fitted with automatic lights. 


Special provision for tankers. Tankers of 2,000 tons or more are to be provided 
with at least two motor lifeboats, one on each side of the ship. These must be 
constructed of iron or other metal, or be coated with fireproof paint, and the boat 
blocks and tackle must also be impregnated against fire. The men are to be pro- 
vided with special suits, of ample size and impregnated against fire, with a spare 
suit for every ten men. On tankers, when the crew is housed in the forecastle, 
enough Jife-rafts should be placed on the foredeck. Automatic lifebuoy lights on 
tankers should be electric.‘ 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 2, Aug. 1942, pp. 169-171. 
2 Gaceta Oficial, 21 Sept. 1943, pp. 16007-16013. 
3 Cf. INTERNATIONAL LAaBouR OrFice: Life-Saving Measures for Merchant Seamen in Time 
of War (Montreal, 1942). 
‘4 Kommerskoliegiit Forfattningssamling, No: 7, 1943. 
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FACILITIES FOR SEAFARERS ON NORWEGIAN SHIPS 


On 24 August 1943, an agreement was signed in London between 
the Norwegian Shipping and Trade Mission and the officers’, 
engineers’ and seamen’s organisations, whereby the Norwegian 
Shipping and Trade Mission agrees for the duration of the war 
to furnish free bedding to officers and engineers, and free bedding 
and tableware to crew members serving on Norwegian vessels. 


The free bedding consists of mattress, pillow with case (and sheets for officers), 
and three blankets. These articles are to be hygienically cleaned when supplied. 
The free tableware consists of 2 plates, cup, knife, fork and 2 spoons. 

On termination of the employment, the articles are to be returned in good 
condition (allowing for reasonable wear and tear), broken or missing articles being 
replaced by the user at original cost. 

Officers or members of the crew who prefer to use their own bedding and table- 
ware are not entitled to any compensation.! 
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A PLAN FoR A COMPREHENSIVE HEALTH SERVICE IN AUSTRALIA 


The Joint Parliamentary Committee on Social Security, ap- 
pointed in 1941 to enquire into social and living conditions in 
Australia and make proposals for their improvement’, published its 
Sixth Interim Report in July 1943, submitting to Parliament con- 
crete proposals for a comprehensive health service. An analysis 


of these proposals is given below. 


In previous reports the Committee had recommended the adoption of a 
Commonwealth Social Security Act introducing, in addition to income main- 
tenance services, a national health service for all citizens. Various plans for 
national medical care and general health services were submitted to the Com- 
mittee, which obtained evidence from all interested parties and more particularly 
from members of the medical profession.* 

In response to a Government request for advice, the Committee, in a letter 
on 13 January 1943, described the national health insurance scheme of the 1938 
Commonwealth National Health and Pensions Insurance Act‘ as inadequate, 
and recommended that a comprehensive health scheme, providing medical care 
and such general health services as child and maternity welfare, as well as mea- 
sures for improved nutrition, should be planned now, but should not be introduced 
integrally during the war. Immediate introduction would be considered preci- 
pitate by the medical profession, whose co-operation was essential. Not only the 
representatives of the British Medical Association in Australia, but individuai 
members of the profession, in particular those serving in the forces, should be 
consulted. The Committee considered, however, that certain measures formin 
part of the complete health service might be introduced during the war, thoug 
not before the plan as a whole had been adopted in prioc‘ple so as .o avoid “a 
piecemeal policy urrelated to a long-range plan”. It accordingly recommended 
for early introduction a series of social measures to provide economic assistance 
to persons needing care. 

In view of the impending elections, the Committee decided in July 1943 to 
report to Parliament on the p of its enquiry, and to submit corcrete pro- 
posals for a mee health service, subject to the reservations previously made 
in its letter of January 1943. 

1 NorsK SJOMANNSFORBUND: Medilemsbdiad, yy 1943, No. 5. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. eee. 1942, p. 458. 
ad Idem, Vol. XLVII, No. 6, June 1943, pp. 731-745: “ of Medical Servicesin Aus- 


¢ This Act has not yet been put into force. 
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Long-Range Plan. 


Scope and nature of proposed health services. After reviewing existing health 
facilities and bringing out their deficiencies, the Committee comes to the con- 
clusion that a general niedical service should eventually be instituted as the best 
and most equitable means of providing medical care for the community as a 
whole. Any Government desiring to safeguard adequately the health of its 
people is under an obligation to render good medical aid equally available to 
all classes and, so far as possible, to all individuals in the community, and to work 
for the improvement of the standard of the medical profession generally, by 
increasing facilities for research, organising refresher courses, and lessening the 
strain on individual members of the profession. At present, medical care in Aus- 
tralia is in the majority of cases obtained under private practice. The service is 
consequently unequally available to different sections of the population. In 
particular, the middle-income group, which is ineligible to receive the free treat- 
ment provided to the poor by charitable and Government agencies and by in- 
dividual doctors, may suffer real hardship through illness. 

If a general medical service is to be effective in maintaining and promoting 
health, the preventive aspect must predominate. In addition to adequate out- 
patient and hospital care, a complete health scheme must comprise measures of 
environmental hygiene—sanitation and health standards for housing—a food 
policy, and general health services. Such services include, among others, the 
protection of mothers, children, adolescents in industry, and aged persons; 
immunisation and X-ray examinations in some occupations and age groups, occu- 
pational therapy, the promotion of physical fitness, research, and health educa- 
tion. Finally, economic assistance should be granted to convalescents, to families 
of hospitalised patients, in particular, tuberculosis cases, to mothers returning 
to their homes after confinement, and in other cases. 

The report deals in some detail with the prevention of tuberculosis, mental 
hygiene, and venereal disease. The establishment of a central institute for cancer 
treatment and research in each State is recommended. 

The ultimate solution will, in the opinion of the Committee, probably be found 
in a full-time salaried medical service with standardised uniform hospital provi- 
sion, within which complete medical, hospital, and general health services will 
be available to all. These will be financed by a tax on income specifically raised 
for the purpose, having regard to the capacity of the individual to pay. 


Administration of health services. The Commonwealth Parliament’s express 
power over health matters is at present limited, but it can be widened by the 
people’s vote or the States’ agreement. Even without such extension, the Com- 
monwealth Parliament may grant to States willing to co-operate the money for 
decentralised administration of a health service. 

Assuming that health services are to be national in scope and financed from 
a Commonwealth fund raised by taxation for the purpose, a choice will have to 
be made between two alternatives: the scheme may, with the consent of the 
States, be administered by the Commonwealth under a system of decentralised 
authority, or the Commonwealth may lay down the broad principles of a health 
service and finance the States under a system of grants-in-aid. 

The central Commonwealth authority required under a Commonwealth- 
controlled and financed comprehensive health service might be a Commonwealth 
Health Commission, consisting of the Director General of Health, and either 
two nominees of the medical profession (one for hospital administration), or 
three medical nominees and a lay representative. The Commonwealth would 
lay down a health policy, establish hospital standards, control medical personnel 
and services, and co-ordinate the activities of the subsidiary State authorities. 


Intermediate Measures. 


Out-patient medical cae. So drastic a step as the introduction of a complete 
health service on the lines suggested could not, however, be taken immediately, 
especially as it would meet with strong opposition from the majority of the medical 
profession. The Committee therefore recommends the establishment, as and when 
the war situation permits, and subject to further discussions with the interested 
parties, of a full-time salaried service in areas which now have difficulty in main- 
taining one general practitioner or in securing adequate medical services (remote 
areas), and a medical care service on a part-time salaried basis in cities and 
country towns. 
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In remote areas, doctors who desired to join the service would be employed 
full-time in return for a salary, and appointed for a limited term. Hospital, 
consultant, and transport services, including ambulance and flying doctor arrange- 
ments, would be extended or established where necessary. 

In cities and country towns, general practitioners could participate volun- 
tarily in the service, retaining their private practices and devoting half-day ses- 
sions to the general medical service on a part-time salaried basis. Such service 
would be provided at out-patient and consulting clinics located in relation to 
population density and equipped with all ern diagnostic and treatment 
facilities. These clinics would be supervised by a salaried medical liaison officer, 
responsible to the central health administration. Immediate control would be 
vested in the medical staff of each clinic. 


Hospital services. Few eae in the view of the Committee, measure up 
to the standard laid down by world experience. The situation could be met by 
the following: 


(1) The establishment of an expert body to advise on hospital planning for 
the Commonwealth; 

(2) Uniform standards for hospitals, prescribed by this body; 

(3) Acentral fund to make good existing defects, passing from more urgent 
to less urgent problems; 

(4) Regionalisation of hospitals in co-operation with State hospital author- 
ities, with a view to reducing the number of inefficient hospitals, providiag accom- 
modation at community hospitals for non-paying patients, patients able to pay 
part of the cost, and. priva‘e patients, and centralising highly specialised treat- 
ment in base hostitals; 

(5) Improvement of transport facilities; 

(6) Decentralisation of out-patient clinics. Attendance at these clinics has 
trebled in some cases during the last ten years, at the expense of the general 
practitioner, who is losing contact with the larger hospitals and thus finds his 
opportunities for developing his skill reduced. 


Hospital standardisation in various categories might be planned for a ten- 
year period. No new hospitals should be established unless they conform with 


the standard laid down for the appropriate category, and within the ten years 
all existing hospitals should, under penalty of deregistration, be brought up to 
an adequate standard of constructional and technical efficiency. 

The conditions of employment of nurses, particularly rates of pay, show 
unnecessary variations in the States. Accommodation is often poor and recrea- 
tion facilities are insufficient. Consequently, there has been a falling off in the 
number of entrants into the profession. e Committee recommends standard 
courses of training, stand conditions of employment, and other measures 
designed to make the profession more attractive and efficient. 

X-ray, laboratory, and other ancillary services are deficient in many hospitals, 
particularly in country centres. The importance of securing an adequate supply 
of properly trained staff is stressed by the Committee. 

These proposals, the Committee states, are to be considered as preliminary 
and needing further elaboration after discussion with the interested parties, 
including the medical profession. Discussions are being proceeded with at present. 


Measures Recommended for Early Introduction. 


j The following measures are recommended by the Committee for early intro- 
uction. 


Economic assistance in cases of temporary ~ ane incapacity for work. Persons 
suffering from incapacity which is less than 85 per cent. or is not permanent are 
not eligible for invalidity pensions. A benefit comparable to the invalidity pen- 
sion, with allowances for dependants and payable after a waiting period of seven 
days, should be provided. 


Assistance to expectant and nursing mothers. Mothers should receive assistance 
to enable them to make adequate provision for their own needs and those of the 
child before and after confinement, during a period of twelve weeks. This recom- 
mendation has already been implemented to some extent by an amendment to 
the Maternity Allowance Act of 29 March 1943.! 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XL, VIII, No. 2, Aug. 1943, p. 251. 
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Economic assistance to tuberculosis patients and their dependants. In view of 
the importance of the economic factor in the campaign against tuberculosis, the 
Committee recommends that cases of tuberculosis should be made eligible for 
invalidity pension at a special increased rate. The pension should be continued 
at the full rate when the patient is‘admitted to.a hospital or other institution. 
The patient’s wife should receive an allowance of £1 a week, and 2s. 6d. should 
be paid in respect of each dependent child under 16 years (exclusive of child 
endowment). These payments would bring the family income of a man and his 
wife and four children to £4 3s. Od. a week during treatment. 

Moreover, adequate hospital and other facilities for the prevention and cure 
of tuberculosis should be made available as soon.as circumstances permit. ‘‘Man- 
toux”’ testing and miniature X-ray photography and the establishment of chest 
clinics at general hospitals are recommended. Contacts should be followed up. 
Additional hospital and sanatorium accommodation is needed; the most modern 
methods of treatment should be applied. After-care and rehabilitation, including 
occupational therapy, should be developed. 


Prevention of venereal disease. In view of the serious increase in venereal 
disease during the war, the Committee recommends a grant of £50,000 for provid- 
ing clinics in the States and furthering educational activities. The fund should 
be under the control of the Minister of Health, and its use should be determined 
after consultation with the States. 


Child welfare. A Commonwezlth t-in-aid of £100,000 is recotnmended 
by the Committee to assist established child ‘welfare organisations in the States 
in extending facilities for the care of young children, particularly those of pre- 
school and school age and the children of mothers engaged in war industry. 


It may be recalled that in March 1943, a National Welfare Fund was estab- 
lished', through which provision will be made to finance health services and 
certain other social security measures.’ 


A BRAZILIAN RESOLUTION ON SocIAL INSURANCE AND 
INTERNATIONAL Law 


At the National Legal Congress of Brazil held in Rio de Janeiro 
in August and September 1943, a resolution, based on a paper by 
Dr. Rudolf Metall and moved by Dr. Evaristo de Moraes, was 
adopted on social insurance and international law. The text of the 
resolution is given below. 


(1) Social insurance already belongs to the sphere of international law. Its 
development was decisively influenced by the work of the International Labour 
Organisation, of which Brazil is one of the original Members. 

In the future, international social insurance law will play an important role 
in carrying out the promise made in point VI of the Atlantic Charter, to which 
Brazil has adhered. 

(2) Among the chiet functions cf the international social insurance law are: 
(a) the delimitation of the legislative competence of the State; (6) the determina- 
tion of the content of State social insurance law, guaranteeing equality of treat- 
ment as to persons, areas, and periods, and fixing a common level of protection; 
(c) the establishment of rules for mutual assistance and co-operation among 
bodies responsible for the administration of State social insurance laws. 

(3) The principal source of international social insurance law consists, apart 
from bilateral treaties, in the decisions of the International Labour Conference. 


It will be necessary in the future to give these a more general aspect, with 
due regard, however, to the peculiarities of each country, in order to guarantee, 
through international social insurance law, not only peace, but also social security 
and therewith economic prosperity and political liberty.’ 


1 International Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 2, Aug. 1943, p, 250. 

* PARLIAMENT OF THR COMMONWEALTH OF AvsTRALia: Siath Praterim Report from the Joint 
Committee on Social Security, dated 1 July 1943. 

* Communication to the 1.1.0. 
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WoRKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN Costa RICA 


The Costa Rican Labour Code which was promulgated by 
Act No. 2 of 27 August 1943 includes provisions concerning work- 
men’s compensation, a subject previously governed by Act No. 
53 of 31 January 1925 as amended on various occasions.' These 
provisions are summarised below. 


Scope. 


Compensation for industrial accidents and occupational diseases is provided 
for employed persons, learners tae and apprentices, with the exception 
of persons engaged in home work, domestic service, or specifically agricultural 
tasks. Nevertheless the Government may by order include within the scope of 
the Act all or part of any of these excepted 4 

For the purpose of fixing compensation, the Act specifies a minimum annual 
wage of 900 colons, even for apprentices and persons who receive no remunera- 
tion. 


Safety Committees. 

The Act requires every workplace in which ten or more persons are employed 
to set up a joint safety committee to investigate the causes of accidents, propose 
measures for preventing them, and see that suitable measures are taken. 


Employer's Liability. 

The employer is liable to pay compensation in case of industrial accident or 
occupational disease, except where the accident or disease is due to force majeure 
independent of the work, or has been wilfully caused by the victim, and is due 
to a state of drunkenness for which he is responsible, always provided that satis- 
factory proof is afforded. 


Definition of Occupational Risks. 

An industrial accident is defined as any bodily injury suffered by a worker 
in connection with or in consequence of his work and during the time when the 
work is or should be carried on, provided that the injury results from the sudden 
and violent action of an external cause. 

An occupational disease is a disease contracted as the immediate, direct, 
and certain effect of the work which the worker was performing, such effect being 
produced by slow and continuous action on the body. 


Compensation. 


Compensation is payable in case of temporary incapacity, permanent partial 
incapacity, permanent total incapacity, and death. 

In case of temporary incapacity the worker is entitled to daily compensation 
at the rate of one-half his wages from the day on which the accident occurred 
until the day on which he is declared completely cured or able to return to work. 
If a year elapses and the incapacity still subsists, it is considered to be permanent. 

In case of permanent partial incapacity, the worker is entitled to a pension 
for five years, based on his annual wage and the degree of incapacity as evaluated 
according to rules laid down in the Act. 

In case of permanent total incapacity, the pension, equal to two-thirds of 
the annual wage, is payable for ten years. Injuries which, without causing in- 
capacity for work, involve serious mutilation or disfigurement are deemed equi- 
valent to permanent partial incapacity. 

In case of death, the surviving spouse receives a pension of 20 per cent. of the 
annual wage for a period of ten years. Children under 18 years who were depen- 
dent on the deceased receive a pension at the rate of 15 per cent. of the annual 
wage for one child, 25 per cent. for two, 35 per cent. for three, and 40 per cent. 
for four or more. The mother of the deceased and his father, if he is incapacitated 
or over 60 years, receive a pension of 20 per cent. and 10 per cent. of the annual 
wage, respectively, for ten years. The employer must grant 200 colons to the 


1 For the text of the Act, Gee -L.L.O.: Legislative Series, 1925, C.R. 1; amendments: 1926, C.R. 
1; 1927, C.R. 1; 1933, C.R. 
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family for funeral expenses, or pay the cost of the funeral if the deceased had 
no family. 


Medical Care. 


The employer is required to provide, free of charge, medical and surgical care, 
medicines, accessory services, orthopaedic appliances, travelling expenses, and 
hospitalisation, until the worker is cured. 


Re-employment. 

The Act requires employers to reinstate a worker who has left his work as the 
result of an accident, unless he has received compensation for permanent total 
incapacity or the incapacity has lasted for more than a year. Moreover, the 
employer must provide him with a different post if he can no longer perform his 
previous work. 


Insurance. 


The Act makes insurance against occupational risks compulsory for certain 
groups of undertakings and occupations, in particular mining, transport of all 
kinds, docks, electrical generating stations, building and construction of all 
kinds, and work in which explosive, unhealthy or poisonous substances are used. 

The cost of insurance, whether compulsory or voluntary, must be borne 
entirely by the employer. The policies must be obtained from the National 
Insurance Bank, which has a monopoly for this branch of insurance. 

The Act imposes penalties on employers who do not comply with the legal 
provision and defines the procedure to be followed in labour courts when judging 
workmen’s compensation cases. 


WoRKING OF ARGENTINE MATERNITY INSURANCE IN 1942 


The Maternity Fund of Argentina, which was established in 
1934, has published its report for the year 1942.? 


In 1942 the Fund’s income was 6,300,000 pesos, derived from contributions 
from employers, insured women, and the State and from interest on investments. 
Benefit payments, administrative expenses, and allowances for depreciation 
accounted for about 3,100,000 pesos of the expenditure during the year. 

At 31 December 1942 the accumulated funds amounted to more than 
16,700,000 pesos. 

At the end of the year the number of employers covered by the scheme was 
21,147, and of insured women 410,480, representing an increase of 60,000 over 
the figure for 1941. 

Benefits were paid in 8,360 cases, at a cost of 2,300,000 pesos. From its estab- 
lishment until the end of 1942, the Fund has granted benefits in 31,212 cases at a 
total cost of 8,538,300 pesos. 

In pursuance of a Government Decree of July 1942, the Fund now provides 
layettes, and 4,580 women have received this new benefit. 

During the years 1939-1942, 60.75 per cent. of cases were accommodated in 
maternity hospitals and the remainder received attendance in their homes. The 
proportion of stillborn children was 5.8 per cent. The proportion of mothers 
able to feed their children at the breast was 88.12 per cent.; that of insured women 
who availed themselves of medical care after confinement was 45 per cent., but 
69 per cent. brought their babies for periodical examination. The medical ser- 
vices improved considerably in 1942, and compliance with the legal provisions 
concerning abstention from work before and after childbirth was enforced by 
strict inspection. 

During the year covered by the report it was found that a substantial propor- 
tion of mothers neither nursed their babies themselves nor secured adequate 
nutrition for them. For this reason the Fund is considering the introduction of a 
nursing benefit to be granted for a reasonable period after childbirth.’ 








1 La Gaceta, Vol. LXV, No. 192, 29 Aug. 1943, pp. 1179-1182. 
2 For the 1941 report, see International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 6, June 1943, p. 789, 
3 MunisTERIO DE Hacrenpa: Caja de Maternidad, 1942. 
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WORKERS’ ORGANISATIONS 


PrRoPposED WoRLD TRADE UNION CONFERENCE 


At the beginning of November 1943 the General Council of the 
British Trades Union Congress decided to call a World Trade 
Union Conference, to be held in London on 5 June 1944, in accord- 
ance with a resolution adopted at the Southport Congress in Sep- 
tember 1943.! An article published by Sir Walter Citrine, the 
General Secretary of the T.U.C., in the official organ of the Congress, 
before the invitation was issued, gives some particulars of the 
proposed Conference. 


Agenda. 
The following four items will appear on the agenda: 
(1) The furtherance of the Allied war effort; 
(2) The attitude of the trade unions towards the prospective peace 


settlement; 

(3) Representation of the trade unions at the Peace Conference, and 
at the preparatory commissions or conferences for relief, rehabilitation, and 
post-war reconstruction; 

(4) Problems of post-war reconstruction, including the reconstruction 
of the international trade union movement. 


Advisory Character of Conference. 


It is expected that the Conference will in all probability last for over a fort- 
night. It will be advisory and consultative in character, and its decisions, there- 
fore, cannot be binding upon the constituent bodies unless and until the latter 


have endorsed them. 


Participation. 

It is proposed to convene the representatives of the 38 United Nations. This 
would include such refugee organisations as now exist in Great Britain. In addi- 
tion, the International Federation of Trade Unions, the Latin American 
Labour Federation, and the national organisations constituting these inter- 
national bodies will be invited. An invitation will also be extended to the six 
International Trade Secretariats, now functioning in Great Britain. The trade 
unions in British colonies where membership is small, as in West Africa, Rho- 
desia, and the West Indies, will be represented on a group basis. 

Careful consideration had to be given to those cases in which there is more 
than one central or other organisation in a country. The conclusion was reached 
that in these cases all must be invited, even at the risk of meeting with some 


refusals. 


Basis of New World Organisation. 


On this subject, the article states that the Conference must inevitably disclose 
diverging points of view, not to be reconciled by a phrase or two, and that the 
“first and most important task would be to hammer out basic principles from 
which we could proceed”’: 


We are in no way blind to the obstacles which confront us, but we are 
convinced that the reconstituted movement must be established on the broad- 
est basis possible, and that that basis can only be secured by inviting all 
trade union movements which, in our judgment, possess the elements of 
bona fide unionism, for a frank discussion of their difficulties. Nor must we 
be deterred by differences of structure or ideology. If we, the representatives 
of the workers, cannot hammer out a constructive policy for a comprehensive 
International, we are as good as admitting that the new world we have said 
we want cannot be created. This will be just the excuse needed by static or 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 5, Nov. 1943, p. 669. 
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reactionary elements in the various countries. This is a supreme historical 
test for the movement. The depth and strength of its faith will be revealed 
by the extent to which it is ready to rise superior to national difficulties. 


S1xtH CONVENTION OF THE CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZA- 
TIONS IN THE UNITED STATES 


The Sixth Convention of the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions (C.I.0.) was held in Philadelphia, from 1 to 5 November 
1943; it was attended by more than 500 delegates. The Canadian 
Congress of Labour (which has its headquarters in Ottawa) and the 
General Confederation of Workers of Puerto Rico were each re- 
presented by two fraternal delegates. 


In the course of the proceedings it was announced that the C.I.0. had a 
membership of 5,285,000, the three numerically strongest affiliated organisations 
being the United Automobile Workers with a membership of 1,100,000, the 
United Steel Workers with a membership of 750,000, and the United Electric 
and Radio Workers with a membership exceeding 500,000. 


Presidential Address. 


In his opening address the President, Mr. Philip Murray, stated that the C.1.0. 
was closer to the war aspects of the national situation than any other labour 
organisation, because it comprised the unions in those industries which welded 
the metals for ships, guns, tanks, and the munitions of war. The national wage 
stabilisation policy of the. United States Government, he declared, had become 
unworkable. Congress had failed to stabilise prices, and there was little hope 
among workers that it would either control prices or grant the necessary subsidies 
to stabilise the price structure. Referring to the activities of the C.1.O. in the 
political field, he explained that the creation of the National Committee for 
Political Action did not mean the creation of a labour party. It was intended 
to set up fourteen regional offices for the distribution of literature and informa- 
tion of a character calculated to be helpful to all the people of the United States. 
It was hoped that the C.I.0. would secure the co-operation of other labour 
organisations in the performance of this work. Speaking of its international 
activities, Mr. Murray said that the C.I.0. had sought to bring all bona fide 
trade unions in the United Nations together for the purpose of defining labour’s 
attitude towards the problem of peace, but had encountered difficulties with the 
American Federation of Labor. He had just received a private telegram from 
Great Britain announcing the convening of a world conference of labour?, to 
which the C.I.0. would be invited in its own right. The C.1.0. would be happy 
to send representatives to this world conference, and would accept the official 
invitation when it was received. 


President Roosevelt's Message. 


In his message to the Convention, President Roosevelt expressed admiration 
for the production achievements of American workers, and stressed the necessity 
of continuing the drive to maintain existing production levels and even to raise 
these levels in some instances. The Government was making every effort to hold 
down the prices of those items in the budgets of working people which were 
essential to health and decent comfort. ew demands would be made upon 
labour, and personal preferences would have to be set aside in favour of the needs 
of the country. The mobility of labour would have to be curtailed, since the point 
had been reached when it was essential to stabilise the personnel and employment 
around given plants. The message further expressed the expectation that the 
C.1.0. would continue its active support and co-operation in fulfilment of the 
no-strike pledge. 


Other Messages. 


Messages of good will were received, among others, from Mr. Vicente Lom- 
bardo Toledano on behalf of the Latin American Labour Federation, and Mr. Jan 
Stanczyk, Minister of Labour and Social Welfare of Poland. 


1 Labour, Nov. 1943. 
2See above, p. 113. 
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Among the guest speakers were Mr. Henry Wallace, Vice-President of the 
United States, and Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. 


Resolutions. 


The Chairman of the Resolutions Committee announced that the Committee 
had prepared about 50 substitute resolutions covering all the points raised by 
the 700 resolutions submitted, classified by subjects. A summary of some of the 
more important decisions and discussions is given below. 


National wage policy. The resolution on this subject, presented by the Exe- 
cutive Board of the C.1.0., pointed out that wages had been subjected to severe 
limitations, but that Congress had refused to enact a tax Bil] calculated to curb 
war profits. The so-called “Little Steel” formula’ was no longer in accord with 
reality, in view of the rise in the cost of living. The sound processes of collective 
bargaining must be freed to secure the elimination of inequalities and inequities 
in wage structures and to bring about, where feasible, industry-wide stabilisation 
on the basic principle of equal pay for the same work. The Convention also 
demanded continued efforts to raise substandard wages to ‘“‘minimum levels of 
American decency’’. Representatives of the most important affiliated organisa- 
tions supported the resolution. 


No-strike pledge. The Convention reaffirmed its solemn pledge, without any 
qualifications or conditions, that for the duration of the war there must not be 
any strike or stoppage of work; issues in dispute between labour and management 
must be adjusted through the peaceful means of collective bargaining or media- 
tion or through disposition by the National War Labor Board. 


Anti-labour legislation. The resolution declared that recent legislation crippled 
labour unions?*, and called upon Congress to repeal this legislation and to recog- 
nise that all interference with the operation of labour unions is dangerous to 
democracy and to the war effort. 


Discrimination on account of race or religion. This resolution reiterated the 
firm opposition of the C.1.0. to any form of racial or religious discrimination, 
and appealed to President Roosevelt and the Department of Justice to take 
immediate steps to prosecute individuals and groups which sought to foment 
civil strife and discord. The discussion was concentrated mainly on the Negro 
problem. In summing up the debate, President Murray stated that the C.I.0. 
had the confidence of Negro workers; the labour union that did not practise 
equality of treatment was not a good labour union. 


Anti-Semitism. Many speakers took part in the discussion on this resolution, 
which declared that ‘we of the C.I.0. support the Jewish people in their fight 
for survival and freedom”. One of the speakers stated that, in the past three 
years, there had grown up within the United States a great deal of anti-Semitism, 
and that it was not only being spread among the workers but was being mani- 
fested by direct action on the part of certain forces which were the same reaction- 
ary forces that were out to destroy the trade union movement. Another speaker 
declared that anti-Semitism was treason to the country and that labour should 
be in the forefront in the fight against such treason. 


Exclusion of Chinese immigrants. This resolution stated that the unfair dis- 
crimination contained in the Oriental Exclusion Act offered a legitimate basis 
for propaganda by the Japanese designed to destroy friendly relations between 
the United States and China. Further, the continued existence of the archaic 
provisions of that Act, with their racial inferiority implications, endangered 
future relations between different races. The C.1.0. therefore urged the repeal 
of the Oriental Exclusion Act and the elimination of all racial bars to citizenship. 


The C.I.0. and Canadian workers. The C.1.0. comprises unions which have 
strong branches in Canada. This explains the passing of a resolution pledging 
support: for the efforts of the Canadian labour movement to raise Canadian 
wage rates nearer to the United States level; to secure adequate representation 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 4, Oct. 1942, pp. 490-491. 
3 Idem, Vol. XLVIII, No. 4, Oct. 1943, p. 500. 
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on governmental boards and agencies; to mobilise its political strength in the 
interest of the Canadian people; and to induce the Government of ada to 
enact legislation protecting the right to organise and bargain collectively and 
outlawing company unions. 


International labour unity. This resolution expressed the opinion that inter- 
national labour unity, to be effective, ‘‘must embrace the labour movements of 
all the United Nations, on a basis of appropriate representation without discri- 
mination”, and authorised the President of the C.1.0. to get into touch with the 
A.F. of L., the Railway Brotherhoods, and the labour movements of the United 
Nations for the purpose of convening a conference. Before the resolution came 
up for discussion, reports had been received that the British Trades Union Con- 
gress had called a World Labour Conference to meet in London, which President 
Murray called a tremendous victory attending the efforts of the C.1.O. He 
stressed the need for agreement among the various labour organisations in the 
United States before their representatives went to London, so that a constructive 
programme reflecting the point of view of American labour might be presented 
to the World Conference. 


Relations with Latin American labour movements. The Convention urged the 
special C.I1.0. Committee on Latin American Affairs and the Executive of the 
C.1.0. to continue their efforts to weld the unity of the labour movements, 
the Governments, and the people of the Americas in the war against the Axis 
and to make more effective the “‘good neighbour” policy. 


Post-war planning. The resolution on this subject said that the essentials 
which must assured to everyone in the post-war period are a job at union 
wages, or a farm, business or profession that pays; a convenient home decently 
furnished; good food, clothing, and medical care; good schooling for children; 
an income through social insurance in case of sickness, old age, early death of 
the wage-earner or unemployment; the right of every worker to join a union of 
his own choosing and the right of collective bargaining. 


Social security. The discussion on this resolution, which endorsed the pro- 
gramme incorporated in the Bill introduced in Congress (Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell Bill)!, revealed that there had been close collaboration between the A.F. 
of L. and the C.I.O. to get this legislation passed during the present session of 
Congress. One of the speakers stated that the social security programme provided 
under the Bill was much more far-reaching and much more beneficial to all the 
people than even the British Beveridge Plan. 


Dismissal wages. This resolution recommended the affiliated unions to endeav- 
our to obtain the inclusion in all collective contracts of clauses providing for 
dismissal wages, and demanding at the same time that the various agencies of the 
Federal Government should incorporate in war contracts a provision for the 
payment of dismissal wages to workers who become unemployed owing to the 
cessation of hostilities, through the application of seniority rights on behalf of 
returning members of the armed forces, or through decrease of production. 


Aid to war veterans The Convention adopted a programme for assisting men 
returning from the armed forces to civilian life. One of the demands is that men 
returned from the armed forces shall be given the same pay as they received 
while still in service until they have obtained regular employment after their 
demobilisation. The Convention also called upon Congress to enact the pro- 
gramme submitted by President Roosevelt for allocating $1,000 million for a 
Federal educational programme to help veterans.’ 


In other resolutions the Convention expressed its opposition to the enactment 
of any national service legislation, stressed the necessity of control of prices 
of all essential commodities, and requested the appointment of labour attachés 
to the American Ambassadors to foreign Governments. 


Election of Officers. 


Mr. Philip Murray and Mr. James B. Carey were re-elected President and 
Secretary-Treasurer respectively.’ 


1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 2, Aug. 1943, p. 247. 

2 Idem, Vol. XLVIII, No. 6, Dec. 1943, p. 773. 

_* Provisional Report of Proceedings of the Sixth Constitutional Convention of the C.1.0. Philadel- 
phia, 1-5 November 1943. 
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INTERNATIONAL AFFILIATION OF GREEK MARINE OFFICERS’ 
UNIONS 


The Greek Ships’ Officers’, Engineers’, and Wireless Operators’ 
Unions became members of the International Federation of Officers 
of the Mercantile Marine on 14 September 1943. The Greek mari- 
time unions in Great Britain had previously joined the International 
Transport Workers’ Federation.! 

It may be noted that the Metaxas anti-trade union legislation was repealed 
by = crower Government i in London on 31 October 1942 and the status quo ante 

56 restor 


Tue TRADE UNION MOVEMENT IN ARGENTINA 


According to information received from Buenos Aires since the 
publication in these pages of a note on recent developments in the 
trade union movement of Argentina*, the General Confederation 
of Labour of Argentina continues to function. The former Secre- 
tary, Mr. José Domenech, who has re-entered the service of one 
of the railway companies, has been succeeded by Mr. Ramon 
Seijas, and the Executive Committee, as well as the secretariat, is 
at present composed mainly of members of the Tramwaymen’s 


Union.‘ 





NEWS IN BRIEF 


A system of family allowances was introduced in the City of Buenos Aires 
on 1 September 1943, covering all salaried employees and workers of both sexes 
permanently employed by the municipality whose monthly earnings do not 
exceed 300 pesos and constitute the whole of the regular income of the household. 
The allowance is between 10 and 12 pesos a month, according to the rate of 
wages, for each legitimate child under 15 years of age. The allowances and wages 
together may not exceed 325 pesos a month. It is estimated that this new mea- 
sure will benefit 11,000 workers’ and employees’ families with a total of 20,275 
children under 15 years of age. 

a 
* > 


A uniform holiday scheme, starting on 1 May 1943, was introduced for the 
workers in the British electrical contracting industry and the heating, ventila- 
ting, and domestic engineering industry by an agreement between the joint 
councils representing employers and workers in these industries. All firms in the 
industries are required to affix every week to a holiday credit card a stamp of 
1s. 6d. in respect of each operative. The first holiday payment will be made in 
1944 when a full year’s credit will be due. 








- 1 Sept: 1943. Hellen (Organ of the Greek Maritime Co-operating Unions, London), No. 3, 
t 
. International Labour Review, Vol. SLAVE ‘or 2, Aug. 1943, p. 217. 
: Idem, Vol. XLVIII, No. 5, Nov. 1943, p. 6 
« Communication to the I.L.O. 





STATISTICS 


Explanatory Notes 


Periodical Statistics of Cost of Living, Wages, 


Unemployment, Employment and 
Hours of Work 


In accordance with the plan adopted in January 1940, the 
periodical statistics on the subjects of unemployment, employment, 
actual hours of work, wages and cost of living are presented in 
rotation, one set every three months. Thus in the first month 
in each quarter, January, April, July, and October, the tables on 
cost of living and food prices are shown; in the second month in 
each quarter, the tables on wages; and in the third month in each 
quarter, the tables on unemployment, employment, and actual 
hours of work. This arrangement, however, is naturally subject 
to the condition that significant additions to the tables as previously 
published can be made from the statistical sources available. 

The introductory texts to these tables, giving the principal 
points in the method of compilation of the different statistics, are 
published all together in the present number; these texts will be 
repeated in the first number for each year (in January). 


The data given in the periodical tables of the Review are com- 
piled by the International Labour Office from figures published or 
communicated by the statistical authorities of the various countries; 
in a few cases, statistics compiled by non-official bodies are used. . 
Most of the series given in the form of index numbers are com- 
puted by the Office on the base 1929 = 100.1 There are many 
differences in the methods of compilation of these statistics in 
different countries, the more important of which are indicated as 
far as possible in the table headings. Account of these must be 
taken in interpreting the figures, but, on the whole, the statistics 
give a reliable picture of fluctuations in time, and it is between 
these that international comparisons can most usefully be made. 


1 In the case of series not dating back to that year, the index figures are 
computed on the base of the year nearest to 1929, and printed in italics. 
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In the tables referring to employment, unemployment, actual 
hours of work, and average wages, an essential distinction is made 
between the different kinds (or sources) of statistics. Each kind 
constitutes a more or less appropriate measure of the phenomenon 
dealt with, and is subject to special qualifications, which are men- 
tioned in the following notes. The economic scope of each series! 
is indicated by mention of the main economic groups (agriculture, 
mines, industries, transport, commcrce and services, and adminis- 
tration) covered, in accordance with the classification used by the 
Office? The mention of one of these groups does not necessarily 
mean that the statistics cover all the branches of which it is com- 
posed, but that they cover at least the most important of them; 
when a group is represented only by ore or two branches of small 
importance (for example, ‘‘mines’’ by quarries, or “‘transport”’ 
by tramways), it is not mentioned in the heading. In some tables, 
these indications are completed by mention of the categories of 
employees covered (wage earners and salaried employees; skilled 
and unskilled workers; men and women). These distinctions should 
not be taken in too strict a sense; some of them are based on con- 
ceptions capable of rather widely differing interpretation from coun- 
try to country. Finally, the mention at the foot of the col:.mns of 
the mumber of persons covered by the statistics at a recent date 
makes it possible to estimate approximately the extent to which the 
series is representative, by comparing the figure given with the total 
number of workers in the category or economic group in question. 

Except where otherwise stated, monthly and quarterly figures 
relate to the middle or end of the month; the figures relatiny to 


the first day of the month or quarter are quoted in the Office tables 
as referring to the previous month; figures covering the average of 
a quarter are given against one of the months of the quarter, with 
supplementary explanations in a footnote. 

Separate figures for the different economic branches zre pub- 
lished in the Year Book of Labour Statistics. 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLES 


The sign * signifies: “figures do not exist”. 

The sign — signifies: “figures not yet received”’. 

The sign ¢ signifies: “provisional figures”. 

The sign ° signifies: “covering men only”. 

The sign © signifies: “figure revised since the previous issue”’. 

The sign ¢ signifies: “economic group represented by a few branches only”. 

The sign between two figures of a series signifies that the former series nas 
been replaced by another, or revised. 

Figures in thick-faced type: indices (100) of the base year. 

Figures in étalics: index numbers with a year later than 1929 as base. 

Figures in brackets: series subject to certain reservations. 





1 This is not indicated in the unemployment table, on account of the technical 


difficulties involved in certain cases. 
2 Cf. Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1941 or 1942, p. xi. 
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Cost or Livinc AND Foop Pric&s 


The tables published periodically in the Review include: 


(a) Index numbers of the cost of living in general; 
(6) Index numbers of retail food prices.! 


The object of cost-of-living index numbers is to show the fluctua- 
tions in the purchasing power of money or in average retail prices, 
calculated with reference to the expenditure necessary to main- 
tain a given standard of living or type of consumption; they are 
usually compiled by weighting the prices, absolute or relative, of 
a certain number of articles of common consumption according to 
their relative importance. Average prices are recorded regularly 
(in a more or less large number of towns in each country), and the 
weights are based either on the results of family budget enquiries, 
on theoretical budgets, or on estimates of the total consumption of, 
or total expenditure on, the items in question in the whole country 
during a given period. 

As a result of the many variations which are found in the 
methods of computing cost-of-living index numbers (for example, 
in regard to geographical scope, the groups of expenditure represent- 
ed in the general index, and the items included in each group, etc.), 
the indices are far from being equally reliable and representative 
of price movements. In any case, the indices can be used only to 
measure fluctuations in time of the cost of living in a given country, 
and not to compare the Jevels of the cost of living in different coun- 
tries at any given time. 

The series of index numbers in the table have been recalculated 
for the most part by the International Labour Office on the uniform 
base 1929 = 100. This change of base has been effected by dividing 
the index for each date by the.corresponding index for 1929 (annual 
average) and multiplying the quotient by 100. 

The headings of the table show the original base period of the 
indices, the main groups of expenditure covered in the general 
indices—food, fuel and light, clothing, rent, and miscellaneous— 
and the number of towns in which prices are recorded (in some 
cases this number varies according to the expenditure group). 


WAGES 


The statistics of wages given in the periodical tables of the 
Review are intended to show the nominal value of wages per worker 
as well as the fluctuations in wages both nominal and real (that is, 
account being taken of changes in the cost of living or the purchas- 
ing power of money); they are given under two different sections 
of the table: 

Section A of the table gives rates or earnings per hour—that is, 
the remuneration of labour for a fixed unit of time; 


1In some countries the index given under food prices includes also certain 
articles of fuel and light which it has not been possible to exclude; moreover 
in two of these countries, no general index being available, the index of food and 
fuel and light appears also under the heading “cost of living”. Index numbers 
of the groups “fuel and light”, “clothing”, and “rent”, not covered in these 
tables, are given in the Year Book of Labour istics, 1 
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Section B of the table gives earnings for a certain period of time 
—the day, week, or month—based on hours or days actually worked 
on the average by the workers employed during this period (whether 
normal hours of work, overtime, or short time). 


Different kinds of statistics have been used in order to obtain 
these different series, each kind lending itself more or less appro- 
priately to this purpose. 


(1) The statistics of rates are used only in section A. They are 
based on the conditions laid down in collective agreements or 
fixed by decisions of arbitration courts or other authorities or unila- 
terally by the employers, or are merely the wages recognised by 
custom. As a rule these standard rates apply only to adult time 
workers and normal hours of work; the degree in which they are 
representative of wages paid to all workers in the occupation in 
question is limited, and varies from one country to another. In 
countries in which the collective regulation of wages is widespread 
and the rates fixed are generally applied, the data may be considered 
to be representative of actual wages. In some countries the rates 
are described as ‘“‘minimum” rates, but this expression cannot 
always be taken in its strict sense. The general averages are usually 
weighted according to the numerical importance of the occupations 
covered, and in some cases according to the region concerned, at 
a specified date. 

(2) Statistics of earnings (strictly speaking) furnish data on 
wages per hour as well as wages per working day, week, or month 
(sections A and B of the table). The data are usually based upon 
the payrolls of a number or representative establishments!': they 
express the average per worker of wages (including bonuses, allow- 
ances, etc.) actually paid to all time and piece workers in the 
establishments covered for hours actually worked. As the number 
of establishments covered by the statistics is not usually complete, 
and may include an undue proportion of those which offer more 
favourable conditions of remuneration, the averages obtained may 
not always be fully representative of the wage level of the whole 
body of workers in the branches in question. Average earnings per 
hour or per day are generally obtained by dividing the total wages 
paid during a given period by the number of man-hours or man-days 
worked during that period, and earnings per week by dividing the 
total wages paid in a given week by the number of workers employed 
during that week. Fluctuations in average earnings are therefore 
due not only to changes in rates of remuneration, indicated in the 
statistics of rates, but also to changes in the structure of the samples 
upon which they are based. In some countries, the general averages 
are weighted according to the numerical importance of the various 
branches at a specified date, in order to eliminate, to some extent, 
the influence of structural changes. Sometimes also the chain 
method has been used in order to eliminate the effect of variations 
‘in the establishments covered. 





1 These statistics correspond to what are termed statistics of establishments in 
the other tables. 
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(3) Social insurance statistics furnish data on earnings per day 
or per working week—section B of the table. The data are compiled 
either by dividing the total amount of insured wages by the number 
of days worked, or from the numbers of persons insured whose 
wages fall within certain ranges, from which an average wage can 
be computed. These statistics usually give lower averages than 
the statistics of rates or earnings, because insurance schemes often 
set an upper limit above which the wage is not taken into con- 
sideration, and also because the total number of insured persons 
includes certain classes of lower-paid workers which are often 


neglected in other statistics. 


From the above statement it follows that the data on hourly 
wages given by the statistics of rates are not exactly comparable 
with those given by statistics of earnings. The same applies to the 
data on wages per day, per week, or per month, given by the statis- 
tics of earnings and by those of social insurance. Comparisons be- 
tween these different kinds of statistics must therefore be made 
with certain reservations. It should also be noted that the category 
of workers covered by the statistics of rates and of earnings com- 
prises as a general rule wage earners only, while certain statistics 
based on social insurance cover, at least in part, salaried employees. 

The index numbers which appear in the middle and lower parts 

‘of the tables have mostly been calculated by the Office. Those 
of money wages are either computed directly from the absolute 
amounts given in the upper part of the tables, or obtained by con- 
verting published index numbers to the common base. 

A number of indices compiled by the Office have been added in 
order to obtain series which are more comparable internationally. 
Thus certain series have been obtained by combining into one 
general series separate series limited to certain categories of workers 
—e.g., men and women; skilled and unskilled; etc.—by applying 
to the component series a weight representing their importance in 
the base period; other series have been calculated by converting 
the original data into another unit of time, with the help of satis- 
tics of actual hours of work, either, for example, by dividing earn- 
ings per day by hours worked per day, to obtain an index of hourly 
earnings, or by multiplying hourly rates by hours actually worked 

er week, to obtain an approximate index of weekly earnings. 
As these calculations are to a certain degree approximate, it has 
not been considered appropriate to give here the absolute amounts 
on which these indices have been based. 

The index numbers of real wages (showing the purchasing power 
of wages) are obtained by applying the cost-of-living index numbers 
(given in another table) to the index numbers of money wages. On 
account of the differences in the methods of calculating cost-of-living 
indices, and the consequent variation in their reliability and sensi- 
tivity, the index numbers of real wages must be regarded as less 
exact than those of money wages. It should be noted also that too 
great importance should not be attached to slight fluctuations which 
they may undergo as a result of seasonal movements of prices re- 
flected in the cost-of-living indices. In some cases, the cost-of-living 
index numbers relate to a single town, while the statistics of money 
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wages cover the whole country or certain areas; in such cases the 
index numbers of real wages are given in brackets. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


The statistics of unemployment given in the periodical tables of 
the Review are intended to show two aspects of the fluctuations in 
unemployment: 


(1) The number of persons seeking work or registered as unem- 
ployed. Fluctuations in this number are determined—like the 
fluctuations in the number of employed persons—by many factors: 
on the one hand, those connected with cyclical and seasonal fluctua- 
tions of economic activity; on the other hand, general population 
movements and changes in the social structure. 

(2) The percentage unemployed—that is, the number unem- 
ployed in relation to the total number of employable persons in the 
branches of economic activity under consideration. This measures 
the “‘degree”’ of unemployment and eliminates the effects of general 
population movements and changes in social structure. 


These statistics generally relate only to wholly unemployed per- 
sons; the few series referring to partial unemployment offer only 
a very imperfect measure of that phenomenon.' Even within this 
limit, however, the figures available vary considerably as to com- 
pleteness and reliability. Their validity depends chiefly on their 
scope, which in turn is determined by the degree of development 
and scope of the institutions providing the data, and on the defini- 
tion of “unemployed” adopted by these institutions. Six main 
types of statistics may be distinguished: 


(1) Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. The scope 
of these statistics is laid down by the insurance legislation; an 
unemployed person is generally—as in the statistics mentioned 
under (2) and (3)—a person registered with the insurance institu- 
tion in accordance with administrative regulations, usually with a 
view to the acquisition, in due course, of benefit. The percentage is 
obtained by comparing the number of unemployed with the number 
of insured persons. Subject to the observation that the legislation 
and administrative regulations governing the insurance scheme 
may be amended from time to time, these statistics may be regarded 
as generally the most complete and reliable. 

(2) Voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. With regard 
to these statistics it must also be borne in mind that as the insurance 
is voluntary its scope may change gradually in the course of time, 
particularly during periods of depression and as a result of changes 
in the conditions of insurance. Absolute numbers may therefore be 
without great significance, and changes in the numbers of workers 
covered, if large, may influence the significance of percentages. 
Further, conditions for registration and receipt of benefit may 
‘differ, and this may influence the statistics. 





1 Some information on partial unemployment is contained in the statistics of 
actual hours of work, particularly in the figures relating to the distribution of 
workers according to the number of hours worked. 
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(3) Trade union fund statistics. The remarks made under (2) 
apply with greater force to statistics of this type. The scope of 
these figures depends on the development of the trade union funds 
and the widely varying conditions governing the recording of un- 
employed workers and the payment of benefits to them. The statis- 
tics may thus be fairly satisfactory in some countries, and incom- 
plete and somewhat unreliable in others. 

(4) Trade union statistics. These series are based on reports 
compiled by trade unions of the numbers of unemployed among 
their members, irrespective of whether they are in receipt of benefits 
or not; they give the percentage of the total trade union member- 
ship so recorded. Their scope varies with the extent of the trade 
union movement; the definition and degree of accuracy of the term 
“unemployed” may also vary widely. 

(5) Employment exchange statistics. These data are obtained 
from the number of applicants or of applications for employment 
registered at the exchanges. When registration at the employment 
exchanges is entirely voluntary, the scope of the figures obtained 
is determined partly by the manner in which the system of ex- 
changes is organised, and partly by the extent to which workers are 
accustomed to register and the advantages which registration brings 
them. As these factors vary widely, the statistics are often unre- 
liable. Where registration is one of the conditions for acquisition of 
the right to unemployment benefit, under a compulsory or a volun- 
tary system, the figures are comparable in reliability with insurance 
figures. This applies also, in practically the same degree, to ex- 
changes operating in connection with large unemployment relief 
schemes, as long as the conditions for the granting of relief are not 
subjected to important changes. When the statistics are such that 
they can be compared with the corresponding number of employ- 
able workers, obtained from some other source, particularly from 
social insurance statistics, the percentage of unemployment can 
be computed. 

(6) Estimates. These statistics, compiled by official or industrial 
organisations, are generally based on one or more of the series dis- 
anv above, corrected, if necessary, by taking account of certain 
actors. 


The economic scope of these different statistics is somewhat diffi- 
cult to ascertain. In general, mining and industry are the most 
fully represented, transport and commerce often less fully, and 
agriculture still less. Most of the statistics are also limited, in the 
main, to wage earners, and refer to a less extent to salaried em- 
ployees. 










































EMPLOYMENT 






The index numbers of employment given in the periodical tables 
of the Review are intended to show changes in the level of employ- 
ment, on the one hand, in industry (generally manufacturing indus- 
tries, including building and construction) and, on the other, in 
economic activity as a whole (usually excluding agriculture). The 
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series limited to industry are the most homogeneous in scope’, and 
consequently the most comparable internationally. These series 
give in many cases two measures of employment: numbers em- 
ployed and total hours worked. The series of a general character 
vary in scope from country to country* and are therefore com- 
parable only with important reservations. These series relate only 
to numbers employed. 

The index numbers of numbers employed—tables II and III (a) 
—show the fluctuations in the total number of persons employed, 
generally represented by the total recorded at a specified date, or 
sometimes by the average number during a given period, no distinc- 
tion being made between persons working full time and those work- 
ing more or less than full-time. Fluctuations in these numbers are 
due principally to cyclical and seasonal fluctuations in economic 
activity (including action by the public authorities) and to general 
movements of the population and changes in its structure; the last 
two factors may raise the indices considerably in the course of a 
few years. These series do not as a rule throw any light on the 
proportion of employable workers actually in employment (degree 
of employment). 

The indices of total number of hours worked in industrial em- 
ployment—table III (6)—show changes in total hours during a 
specified period—for example, a month, a quarter, or some other 
period falling within a month or a quarter. These series thus indi- 
cate the changes in the ‘“‘volume of employment’’, taking account 
not only of the number of persons employed, but also of fluctuations 
in their hours of work. 

Most of the index figures in these three tables have been com- 
puted by the Office either from the absolute figures or by trans- 
ferring the base of the original series. 

The data are obtained from statistics of different types: 


(1) Compulsory social insurance statistics (generally sickness or 
accident insurance). These give the number of insured persons or 
of contributions paid, and thus constitute a measure of the number 
of persons in employment (unemployed persons being exempt from 
the obligation to pay contributions). The statistics constitute a 
kind of complete and continuous census, but their scope is deter- 
mined by the provisions which regulate the insurance scheme and 
by any changes that may be made in it. 

(2) Unemployment insurance statistics. Where the insurance is 
compulsory, the numbers employed are obtained by deducting the 
number of unemployed from the total number of insured workers. 
The scope of the figures is subject to the same limitations as that 
of data derived from other branches of compulsory insurance; fur- 
ther, the significance of the number of unemployed depends on the 


1 The chief difference in scope in these series is that in some (indicated by a 
note) building and construction is not covered; owing to the importance of this 
industry and the fact that changes in employment in this branch are often differ- 
ent from those in manufacturing industries, its exclusion may have a marked 
effect on the employment index. 

2 The difference in scope in these series is indicated in the headings to the 
table. It will be seen that most of these series cover industry, mining, and, to a 
varying degree, transport and commerce; agriculture is included only in a few 
series. 
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provisions relating to registration, which is generally connected 
with the acquisition of the right to unemployment benefit; in many 
cases, also, figures of the total number of insured persons are not 
regularly kept up to date. Where the insurance is voluntary, its 
scope is liable to fairly wide variations, and indices can be calcu- 
lated only from the percentages unemployed; they then indicate 
fluctuations in the degree, not changes in the level, of employment. 

(3) Statistics of establishments. These are based on the numbers 
of workers on the payrolls of certain establishments at a given date 
in each month or quarter, and sometimes also on the total number 
of hours worked during a specific pay period. Two different types 
of statistics are to be distinguished: 


Type A: Statistics covering all industrial establishments which 
fulfil certain conditions (e.g., having more than 5 or 10 employees; 
using motive power; having an annual output of more than a cer- 
tain value): these data are taken either from ad hoc statistics or 
from statistics of industrial production which give also the numbers 
employed. These indices closely reflect fluctuations in employment, 
subject to small errors due to the exclusion of small establishments 
as defined. 

Type B: Statistics relating to a sample of selected establish- 
ments, which sample may be large or small and more or less con- 
stant. In order to allow for variations in the number of returns 
received, the indices are compiled either by relating the figures at 
each date to those of the same establishments at the basic date, or 
by means of chain indices (comparing the figures received for each 
date with those of the same establishments at the preceding date, 
and then compiling a chain of ratios). It is difficult, in any case, to 
ensure that the sample of establishments is always equally repre- 
sentative of the trends resulting from general population move- 
ments and structural changes; usually the series in question take 
only a part of these factors into account, and they may for this 
reason be subject to a small bias which, being cumulative, may 
become appreciable after several years. 

Type A/B: In certain cases in which statistics of type A are 
available only at long intervals and with a certain delay in publica- 
tion, the Office has combined them with statistics of type B, which 
are available more frequently and more rapidly; the combination 
has been made either by chaining or by interpolation. Series of 
this type are shown in the table as type A/B. 


Actua. Hours oF Worx 


Statistics of actual hours of work given in the periodical tables 
of the Review show either: 

Table IV (a) the average number of hours worked per worker 
(per day, week, fortnight, or month), or 

Table IV (d) the percentage distribution of workers according 
to the number of hours worked classified in appropriate groups. 

These statistics all refer to ind®&stry (excluding building in cer- 
tain cases and including mining in two cases). They are based on 
reports from selected establishments and vary in their degree of 
representatives from country to country. 
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Statistics of the average number of hours worked per worker are 
generally obtained by dividing the total number of man-hours 
worked in the establishments covered during a certain period by 
the total number of man-days worked during this period (in the 
case of data expressed in hours per day), or by dividing the total 
number of man-hours worked during the week, fortnight, or month, 
by the total number of workers on the payroll during the same 
period (in the case of data expressed in terms of these time units). 
In a few cases, approximate data on average hours per worker have 
been computed by the Office from the data of table IV (0) by taking 
for each range of hours two representative figures, one based on a 
relatively low average and the other on a relatively high average; 
by weighting these figures an average duration falling within two 
limits is obtained (figures shown in brackets). The lower half of 
table IV (a) gives index numbers of average hours worked com- 
puted by the Office on the base 1929 = 100; in two cases the figures 
for 1929 have been estimated from other sources in order to give 
index numbers on this base. 

Statistics of the percentage distribution of workers by hours 
worked are based either upon the hours worked by each worker 
during a specified period or upon estimates of the time during which 
the establishments or their branches, shops, or groups of workers, 
have been at work. The ranges of hours adopted vary from country 
to country, but the Office has regrouped the figures so as to give 
three or four ranges as uniform as possible. 

Finally, it should be noted that the series expressed in different 
periods of time (day, week, etc.), both those of average hours and 
those of distribution by hours worked, cannot be transformed into 
a uniform period owing to such circumstances as the varying num- 
ber of days in different. months, the Saturday half-holiday, the 
method of compiling the number of workers on the payroll, and 
fluctuations in the labour turnover; similarly, the amplitude of the 
fluctuations in the index numbers given in table IV (a) depends to a 
certain extent on the unit of time in which they are expressed. 
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that have been taken, the difficulties that have been encountered, and the suc- 
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A full and detailed study of the Home Work Act which has been in operation 
throughout the Argentine Republic since 1 April 1942. The first volume discusses 
the Act, section by section, in the light of the previously existing situation, the 
parliamentary debates, and the practical application of the Act, and gives the 
author’s views on the problems arising out of its interpretation. The second 
volume contains the report of the parliamentary debates on the measure and the 
text of the Decrees issued for its administration and of the provisions of the 
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who have training responsibilities. It contains the best information that the 
American Management Association has been able to develop on the training of 
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workers and, in addition, new material drawn from the war experience of training 
within the plant which has been acquired by the Training Within Industry 
Service of the War Manpower Commission. The book is divided into four main 
parts: the quick training of rank-and-file workers; supervisory training; apprentice 
training; and general training information. Each part has case studies illustrating 
the application of the principles mentioned, and the last part includes a useful 
check arg training problems in a new plant. A selected bibliography on training 
is included. 


England, Robert. Discharged. A ampeniny on Civil Re-establishment 
ef Veterans in Canada. Toronto, The Macmillan Company of Canada, 1943. 
xx + 468 pp. 


A useful and readable description of the measures taken to re-establish in 
civil life the men discharged from the armed forces of Canada. The value of the 
book is enhanced by the inclusion of a quantity of background material drawn 
from the author’s direct experience with rehabilitation planning. There are 
chapters on each main aspect of re-establishment, for example, medical care, 
pensions, employment, vocational training and education, land settlement, and 
the retraining of special casualties. The final section, entitled “The Agenda”, 
raises some of the problems still to be met by the Canadian programme, the 
community’s responsibilities in :esettlement, and the veteran in relation to the 
foreign and domestic policy of Canada. Appendices include texts of a few of the 
important parts of the re-establishment programme. The book as a whole should 
help to widen popular understanding of what has been done so far to help Cana- 
dian service men to return to civil life and what still remains to be done to make 
the programme really adequate to the extensive needs of the demobilisation 


period. 


Greenbie, Sydney. Asie Unbound. A Pattern for Freedom in the Far Fasi. 
New York and London, D. Appleton-Century Company. xiv + 393 pp. $3. 


The author has travelled widely in East and South-East Asia with a mind 
bent upon gaining an understanding of the varying social conditions in the differ- 
ent countries and has essayed, with considerable success, to portray ‘“‘some of the 
many poignant, puzzling realities of racial and national thinking and daily habit 
which must be dew with in any attempt to help the Asians to attain the end 
for which we are all fighting” in the present war. The end is assumed to be the 
universal attainment of the Four Freedoms enunciated in the Atlantic Charter. 
He takes the full measure of the immense undertaking implied in the Charter 
and justifies the need for his book with a 7 and an answer to it: “The character 
of the people of Asia has not changed with the attack on Pearl Harbour, but our 
versions of that character have undergone startling transformation. Why? 
Because we dealt with documents, not people, with ‘issues’, not desires and des- 
pairs.” He makes none of the attempts to gloss over realities of one kind or 
another which mar the works of many a publicist, jally at the present junc- 
ture, dealing with controversial issues. He is aware that “‘it is not out of abstrac- 
tions that solutions to world problems are made” and that “erudition has never 
cured a prejudice”. 

The description of existing conditions is lively and designed to show the 
extent to which and the manner in which the local economy of the various areas 
has been developed and the tasks that must be tackled with determination in 
the future if peace is to be secured. The nature of existing relations between 
Asiatic and western countries is explained with candour and clarity and the 

uestion of the future development of these relations is approached with boldness. 

he “Epilogue” serves to emphasise some factors which are too often lost sight 
of by persons of limited experience, but which should be taken account of fully, 
particularly at present, in any attempt at international organisation: 


Within modern times the Asians [with the exception of Japan] have shown 
no tendency to go forth and conquer. Hence, nowhere in the world to-day 
is there a better prospect of a peaceable world. In Asia, la units of people 
have lived together for longer periods without counplicated border squabbles 
than in Europe or even in the western hemisphere. They have been moulded 
into great families of nations with few hangovers of revenge. This makes a 
good beginning. Furthermore, despite their hatred of western rule, there is 
in the control o the West already the basis of co-ordinated commercial rela- 
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tionships, a sort of international commercialism on which a greatly enlarged 
international trade could be predicated. The Asians have been more or less 
accustomed to traffic across alien barriers with a sense of inherent unity of 
interest. This should not be broken down by setting up artificial nationali- 
ties. It should be strengthened and reinformed with justice. 


Harris, Seymour E. The Economics of America at War. New York, W. W. 
Norton and Company, 1943. 418 pp. $3.75. 


This volume is a considerably enlarged and revised edition of the author’s 
The Economics of American Defense published in 1941, a note on which appeared 
in an earlier issue of the Review.' It presents an evaluation of American progress 
towards mobilisation for war in the pre-defence, defence, and war periods, and 
offers suggestions for reshaping the programme in order to achieve an integrated 
and complete mobilisation for maximum production. 


Léon y Léon, Bernardino. Memoria del Senor Presidente del Tribunal del 
Trabajo, correspondiente al afio 1943. Lima, Compafiia de Impresiones y Pub- 
blicidad, 1943. 53 pp. 

This memorandum submitted to the Peruvian Minister of Justice and Labour 
contains an interesting analysis of the principles of law which are being applied 
by the Peruvian Labour Court in the settlement of individual labour disputes. 
It also gives a concise summary of the opinions of jurists who advocate the institu- 
tion of special labour tribunals for the interpretation and enforcement of labour 
laws. The statistics showing the number and nature of the labour disputes that 
were adjusted during 1943 are in themselves an indication of the valuable work 
being done by the Labour Court. The memorandum paves the way for the regular 
publication in Peru of a survey of legal decisions in labour cases similar to the 
surveys to be found in other countries where labour courts have been in operation 
for some years. The value of such surveys is that they contribute to the fostering 
of still greater uniformity in the interpretation of labour laws, and such uniformity 
will in turn help to inspire that respect for the rule of law which is no less essential 
in the effective application of international labour Conventions than in the enforce- 
ment of national laws and regulations. 


Machlup, Fritz. International Trade and the National Income Multiplier. 
Philadelphia, The Blakiston Company, 1943. xvi + 237 pp. $3.50. 


The author has performed a signal service in using the technique of the money 
income multiplier to illuminate important sections of the theories of international 
trade and capital movements. The treatment is rigorous throughout but the 
various steps in the analysis are clearly and painstakingly presented, and the 
mathematics involved are not particularly difficult. The discussion centres 
primarily upon the effects on national income and trade of ‘‘autonomous” changes 
in exports or imports, changes in exports which are induced by changes in incomes 
abroad, inverse changes in investments at home and abroad (and especially those 
produced by autonomous capital movements), and paralle] changes in invest- 
ments at home and abroad. Subordinate to the main analysis, a number of other 
matters are included in the discussion. The theory of international capital move- 
ments, for instance, is re-examined in order to establish a fuller understanding 
of the inter-relationships between foreign lending, home investment, foreign 
trade, and home national income. The conclusion of the book is especially inter- 
esting for those who are concerned with post-war planning. The policy suggested 
by the preceding analysis emphasises the need for international capital transfers 
from wealthy to undeveloped countries, and considerable stress is laid upon the 
very real benefits to both parties that would arise from such transfers. 


Naidu, B. V. Narayanaswamy. Indian Trade. Annamalai University Econo- 
mic Series, No. 9, Annamalainagar, Annamalai University, 1942. xv + 270 pp. 


2 rupees. 
An analysis of the foreign trade of India, mainly during the inter-war period. 


Rebuilding the German Trade Unions. By a German Trade Unionist. Re- 
printed from International Socialist Forum. London, September 1943. 9 pp. 


The author of this pamphlet explains why he is opposed to suggestions which 
have been made in certain quarters that the trade union movement in Germany 


1 Cf. Internationel Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 4, Apr. 1943, p. 549. 
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should be rebuilt by transforming the Nazi Labour Front, and why he has no 
faith in the success of so-called ‘educational trade unions” set up by the armies 
of occupation, whether the “High Commissioners for Labour Questions” be 
appointed by the International Federation of Trade Unions or by the trade 
unions of Allied or neutral countries. As an alternative he develops a flan which, 
starting from the assumption that workers’ councils will be set up in the factories 
when the Nazi dictatorship begins to break up, suggests that these workers’ 
councils should be the basis upon which to rebuild the German trade union move- 
ment. The help of the trade unionists of other countries will be necessary, and 
the author suggests the setting up of an advisory board composed of represent- 
atives of the International Federation of Trade Unions and the International 
Trade Secretariats, while “experts at a Berlin office of the International Labour 
Office could also be of very great assistance, for instance in disentangling and 
reconstructing the German and European social insurances’’. 


Schumpeter, Joseph A. Capitalism, Socialism, and Democracy. New York 
and London, Harper and Brothers, 1942. x + 381 pp. $3.50. 


A competent analysis of some of the most important issues confronting con- 
temporary society, based on the fundamental thesis that “a socialist form of 
society will inevitably emerge from an equally inevitable decomposition of capi- 
talist society”’. 

Part I consists of a penetrating analysis of the doctrines of Karl Marx—their 
achievements and contributions, their weaknesses and fallacies. Part II deals 
with the important question: Can capitalism survive? In this section the author 
analyses at some length the arguments commonly advanced to justify a negative 
answer to this question. He examines the current views of economists on the 
causes of the collapse of capitalism: the growth of monopolies, the instabilities 
introduced by oligopolistic industries, price rigidities, the interest of big business 
in maintaining the value of existing investments, and the vanishing of invest- 
ment opportunity. Believing that most of these arguments are either wrong or 
insufficient causes of the collapse of capitalism, he develops his own theory which 
leads to the rather paradoxical conclusion that capitalism is being killed by its 
own achievements. “Faced by the increasing hostility of the environment and 
by the legislative, administrative and judicial practice born of that hostility, 
entrepreneurs and capitalists . . . will eventually cease to function.” 

In part III, which is largely devoted to answering the question: Can socialism 
work?, the author examines the many problems that bear upon the conditions 
in which the socialist order may be expected to be an economic success. He 
demonstrates clearly that a rational allocation of resources among alternative 
uses is possible in a socialist economy. It is interesting, however, to note the 
extent to which capitalist mechanisms and categories would still function and 
the extent to which the socialist blueprint “is the very opposite of perfect com- 
petition and much further removed from it than the big-business type of capita- 
lism”. There is an interesting comparison of the relative efficiencies of socialism 
and capitalism, and an enlightening discussion of the problems of transition toa 
socialist society. 

Part IV—Socialism and Democracy—is a valuable contribution to a 
controversy that has been going on for some time. The author endeavours to 
answer the question: Is socialism compatible with the traditional concept of 
democracy?, and concludes that socialism and democracy are not incompatible 
but warns that there is no necessary relation between them; socialism can be run 
on either democratic or totalitarian principles. He emphasises that ‘democracy 
cannot be expected to function satisfactorily unless the vast majority of the 
people in all classes are resolved to abide by the rules of the democratic game”’, 
and that this in turn “implies that they are substantially agreed on the fundamen- 
tals of their institutional structure”. The basic problems of democracy are essen- 
tially the same under any form of economic organisation. 

The final part of the book consists of a historical sketch of socialist parties. 


Schwarztrauber, Ernest E. Workers’ Education. A Wisconsin Experiment, 
Madison, University of Wisconsin Press, 1942. xii + 182 pp. Illustrated. 


A description and evaluation of the experience of Wisconsin with workers’ 
education. Briefly, the book summarises the efforts of labour groups to develop 
and support a workers’ education programme, reviews the tax-supported State 
workers’ education programme, and describes the State-supported summer 
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programme and the State and Federal tax-supported extension (or winter) pro- 
grammes. The problems of administration and control and of the techniques of 
teaching workers are also explored. 

There has been in Wisconsin an unmistakable trend towards State-supported 
workers’ education. This trend is looked upon with suspicion and some hostility 
by some groups porang in the field of workers’ education. This book is not 
intended as a defence of the thesis that workers’ education should be tax-sup- 
ported, but aims at clarifying the problems involved, and it does support the 
principle of the use of public funds for workers’ education. The author also draws 
a few conclusions concerning the wider implications of workers’ education in a 
democratic society. He suggests that Wisconsin’s experience, which includes both 
labour and State support, may be of value “in pointing the way to an educational 
programme which will facilitate and hasten intelligent industrial government’’. 
The question of how workers’ education shou'd be financed is incidental “‘to the 
vastly more important one of how employee and employer may find a modus 
— which will make for a stability of relationship mutually helpful and in 
the 


interests of the common good”. 


Tyson, G. W. India Arms for Victory. Allahabad, Kitabistan, 1943. ix + 
245 pp. Illustrated, 414 rupees; 7s. 6d. 


An impressive account of the impact of the war on industry in India by a 
distinguished journalist long familiar with that country. It contains much useful 
information and illustrates the difficulties which modern industry of compara- 
tively recent origin must surmount in an old country to be able to meet the de- 
mands of total war. The main difficulty is that of finding skilled workers 
rapidly enough and in adequate numbers. ‘Never within recent years”, the 
author remarks, “has there been any lack of capital in India or a reluctance to 
stake it on new and sometimes speculative projects. But the mobilisation and 
the training of labour present entirely different problems, which set one of the 
limits to the war effort on the industrial side and explain why some of the biggest 
concerns in the country are doing everything possible to encourage the recruit- 
ment and training of the children of their existing staff.”” This is a factor which 
in a great many countries will doubtless be found to be as important in peace- 
time as it has been in wartime production. 





Books Received: 


Basch, Antonin. The Danube Basin and the German Economic Sphere. New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1943. xviii + 275 pp. $3.50. 


Chase, Stuart. Where’s the Money Coming From? Problems of Post-War 
Finance. New York, Twentieth Century Fund, 1943. ix+179pp. $1. 


Forsey, Eugene. Reconstruction: The First Steps. Ottawa, Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour, 1943. 20 pp. 10c. 


Lorwin, Lewis L. Postwar Plans of the United Nations. New York, Twen- 
tieth Century Fund, 1943. xii + 307 pp. $2.50. 

Patterson, S. Howard. Social Aspects of Industry. A Survey of Labor Pro- 
blems. Third Edition. New York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1943. xviii + 
536 pp. 


Stewart, Maxwell, S. Building for Peace at Home and Abroad. New York 
and London, Harper and Brothers, 1943. xiii + 240 pp. Charts. $2.50. 








1 Mention in this list does not preclude publication of a book note in a subsequent issue of the 
ew, ; 
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